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ftones on each other in rows, with openings or interruptions in fuch places 
geit was intended the game fhould pafs, and where the hunter could con- 
weniently lie in ambuth to ftrike the animals with his poifoned fpears; or 
aeot them with his arrows. Jn this manner were lines continued acrofs 
the plains and mouths of defiles for feveral miles. So metimes, inftead of 


es, were placed rows of fticks, with black offrich feathers tied to the 


ye as being more effectual in turning game towards the fpot where they 
“Pihhed them “ pafs. 

1 When all thefe means of fubfiftence fail them, and they are certainly 
very precarious, they are driven to the neceility of hazarding a toilfome 
Wma dangerous expedition of plunder into the colony. Such a mode of life 
paturally leads to habits of cruelty. The di ifpofition of the Hottentot race 
gpmild and manageable in the hi; gh ‘ft degree, and by gentle ufage may be 
moulded into any thape ; but the treatment of the farmers towards them as 
feen fo very flagitious, that their cruelty even-admits of palliation. Though 
inthe eye of political juftice it may be confidered as a crime -tor a ftarving 
fmily, driven by imperious want to the neceility of taking the property of 
gnother who has perhaps more than he can poflibly ufe, yet in the law of 
“mature the offence is venial: but the Bosjefmans for their coriduét have 
ptonly the plea of nature and humanity, but alfo that of retribution 
They were driven out of their owncountry, their child: ren feized and carried 
into flavery, by the people on whom they now commit their depredations, 
and on whom they naturally take every occafion of exercifing their revenge. 
Bat that their ftudied barbar ity fhould be extended to every living creature 
that appertains to the farmers, indicates a very altered difpofition | from that 
@ their nation at large. Should they feize a Hottentot. guarding his 
Malter’s caftle, not contented with putting him to immediate death, 
they torture him by every means of cruelty that their invention, can frame, 
%# drawing out his bowels, tearing off his nails, fcalping, and other aés 
equally favage. Even the poor animals they fteal are treated in a moft bar- 
Marous and unfeeling manner: driven up the fteep fides of mountains, 
they remain there without any kind ef food or water till they are either 
filled for ufe, or drop for want of the means of fupporting nature: 

“ The condition to which this people has been reduced has éntirely fub- 
died that timid and pufillanimous mind which charaéterizes.the Hottentot. 
When a horde is furrounded by the farmers, and little chance is perceived 
bythem of effeCting an efcape, they will fight it out moft farioufly fo long 
®aman fhal! be left alive. It frequently happens on {uch occafions that 
aparty will volunteer the forlorn hoje, by throwing themfelves in the midft 
@ the colonifts in order to create confufion, and to give to their country- 
Men, concealed among the rocks or in the long grafs, at the expence of 
their own lives, an opportunity of exercifing more effeGtually their mortal 
Meapons upon their enemies, and at the fame time to facilitate the efcape 
their wives and children. 

Their . plundering expeditions are condu&ed not without fyfiem. © If, 
iW€arrying « off their booty, they fhould chance to be purfued, they always 
tide; one party to drive away the cattle, while the other continues ‘to 
$ the purfuers; and, whes@the peafantry prove too many for them, 
fab and maim with poifoned v eapons the whole herd. On. all fuch 
ern <peditions, they carry, in addition to their bows and arrows, 
that refemble the Kaffers’ haffagai, but of a much fmaller fize, and 

$ dipt in poifon. Their bows are remarkably fmall; and, in the 
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hands of any one but of a Bosjefman, would be entirely ufelefs. From the 
earlieft infancy they accuftom themfelves to the ufe of the bow. Alll the 
little boys who came to us at the kraal carried their bows and {mall quivers 
of arrows. A complete quiver contains about feventy or eighty, made like 
thofe of the Hottentot that have already been noticed; and, in addition 
to thefe, a few frmall bruthes to lay on the poifon ; pieces of iron, red ochre, 
leg-bones of ottriches cut in Jengths and rounded, and two little fti: ks of 
hard wood to produce fire: this is done by placing one horizontally on q 
piece of withered grafs, and whirling the other vertically between the 
hands, with the point ating in a hollow place made in the furface of the 


former. Ina few feconds of time. the velocity and frition fet the grafs 
in a blaze.” 


Weare truly happy to find, however, that fome attempts have lately 
been made, and not without fuccefs, to allure thefe people from the 
ways of plunder to habits of induftry ; and fome hopes are entertained, 
that they will ere long be induced to fettle in a peaceable manner, 
and to become not only inoffenfive but ufeful neighbours ; a commu. 
nication devoutly to be wifhed, as much for their own fakes as for 
that of the colonifts. 


The following defcription of a fmall bird of the Cuckoo genus, 
called, by the Naturalifts Jndicator, and by the farmers of the colony, 


the Honey bird, from its aptnefs in the difcovery of the Bees-nefts, is 
extremely curious. 


“In the condué& of this little animal, there is fomething that ap. 
proaches what philofophers have been pleafed to deny to the brute part of 
the creation. Having obferved a neft of honey, it’ immediately flies in 
fearch of fome human creature, to whom, by its fluttering, and whiftling, 
apd chirping, it communicates the difcovery. Every one here is too well 
acquainted with the bird to have any doubts as to the certainty of the in- 
formation. It leads the way direétly towards the place, flying from bufhto 
bufh, or from one ant hill-to another. When clofe to the neft, it remains 
fti!l and filent. As foon as the perfon, to whom the difcovery was made, 
fhall have taken away the honey, the Indicator flies to feaft on the remains, 
By the like conduct it is alfo faid to indicate, with equal certainty, the 
dens of lions, tygers, hyenas, and other beafts of prey and noxious animals, 
In the difcovery of a bee’s neft, felf-intereft is concerned ; but in the latter 
inftance, its motives muft proceed from a different principle. That invo- 
luntary and {pontaneous agent, which is fuppofed to guide and direé& the 
brute creation, and which man, unable to inveftigate the nice fhades ‘of 
caufe and effe&t that no doubt govern all their ations, has refolved into 
one general moving power called Inftin&, is perhaps lefs a blind impulfe 
of nature than a ray of reafon. ‘The chain of rational faculties from man, 
the topmoft link, to the meaneft reptile, may, perhaps, with equal pro- 
priety, be fuppofed to exift, as that which more apparently is objerved to 
connect their exterior forms. If it be inftiné that in Europe caufes the 
fhynefs of birds at the approach of man, the fame inftiné inftruéts them 
to be fo bold in India and China, where they are not :nolefted, as almoft 
to be taken by the hand. The different propenfities of animals, proceeding 
from the different organs with which nature has furnifhed them, are 00 
doubt modified and altered according to fituation and circumftances, Mott 
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of the fmall birds of Southern Africa ¢onftruét their nefts in fuch a. 


manner, that they can be entered only by one {mall orifice, and many fuf- 
pend them from the flender extremities of high branches. A fpecies of 
Joxia, or grofsbeak, always hangs its neft on a branch extending over a 
river or pool of water. it is thaped exa@tly like a Chemifts retort; is fuf- 

nded from the head, and the thank of eight or nine inches long, at the 
bottom of which is the aperture, almoft touches the water. It is made of 

een grafs, firmly put together, and curioufly woven. Ariother fmall 
pird, the Parus Capenjis, or Cape Titmoufe, conftructs its luxurious neft 
of the pappus or down of a fpecies.of afclepias. ‘This nett is made of the 
texture of flannel, and the fleecy hofiery is not more foft. Near the upper 
end proje&s a fmal] tube about an inch in length, with an orifice about 
three-fourths.of an inch diameter. immediately under the tube is a fmall 
hole in the fide, that has no communication with the interior part of the 
neft; in thi. hole the male fits at nights, and thus they are both fcreened 
from the weather. The fparrow in Africa hedges round its neft with 
thorns ; and even the fwallow, under the eaves of houfes, or in the rifts 
of rocks, makes a tube to its neft of fix or feven ages in Jength. The 
fame kind of birds in Northern Europe, having nothing to appre- 
hend from monkies, fnakes, and other noxious amimals, confiruct open 
nefts.” 

An attempt has been made by fome Moravian miffionaries, called 
Hernhiiters, to convert the Hottentots to Chriftianity ; and they ap- 
pear to have made a rapid progrefs in thrs laudable tafk of converfion. 
Mr. Barrow {peaks very highly of their efforts and their conduct, and 
Ms defcription of the decency and induftry of the female converts is 
truly interefting. The Dutch ‘ettlers, who were fearful that, by this 
Means, they fhou!d be gradually deprived of their flaves, lately formed 
amoft abominable plan for murdering them all, in time of Diyine 
fervice! Fortunately the deteftable plot was difcovered (by a Hotten- 
tot) foon enough to prevent its execution; and the interpofition of 
the Englifh governor has fecured them from fimilar attempts in 
future. 

The laft excurfion of Mr. Barrow was to that part of the fettle- 
ment which is inhabited by the Namaaqua Hottentots of whom he 


thus {peaks : 

'* Though the Namaaqua Hottentots vary but very little in their perfons 
from the other tribes of this nation, their language is widely different. It 
isobvioufly, however, of the fame nature, and abounds with the clapping 

of the tongue peculiar to the Hottentot. They are of a taller ftature in 
general than the eaftern tribes, and lefs robuft. Some of the women were 
very elegant figures, and poffeffed a confiderable fhare of vivacity and 
attivity; and they had the fame conformation of certain parts of the body 
athe Bosjefmans women, and other Hottentots; in a lefs degree, how- 
ver, than is ufual in the former, and more fo than in thofe of the latter. 
Like the Hottentot women of the Eaft, the moft ornamental part of their 
dtefs was the little {quare leather apron, to which, in addition to the border 
Of thells or beads, were appended fix or eight chains in pairs, whofe points 
fagged on the ground; the upper part of each chain was copper, the 
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354 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


lower of polifhed iron. They are fupplied to them by the Damaras, a 
tribe of people to the northward, who will fhortly be noticed 

“© The huts of the Namaaquas differ very materi: illy from thofe ere&ed 
by the fottentots of the colony, or by the Bosjefmans, or by the Kaffers, 
They are’ perfect hemifpheres, cov ered with ma tting made of fedges; and 
the frame-work, or-tkeletons, are femicircular fticks, half. of them di. 
minifhing from the center or upper part, and the other half croffing thefe 
at right angles; forming thus a true rep refentation of the parallels of la 
titude and meridians on an artificial globe. they are in general from ten 
to twelve feet in diameter; and fo commodious, that many of the peafantry 
of the Khamies berg have adopted them. 

* Thefe people, like the Kaffers, pay the greateft attention to their 
cattle; and, after the manner of that nation, they give to the horns of 
their oxen artificial difeCtions, confining Loon fhape general'y fo the fpiral 
line, fomething like the Koodoo antelope. Thofe of the Khamies berg, 
in the pofleflion both of Dutch and Hottentots, are large boney cattle, 
not in the leafl degree inferior io thofe of Sneuberg. The people too in 
their perfons are equally robuft with thofe of Graaff Re ynet. An old 
Namaaqua Hottentot woman isa figure that the moft ferious could not 
behold without laughter, and an old Dutch woman of this part of the 
country without pity, the firft being remarkable for the prominences of the 
bod dy, the latter from its want of points and uninte rrupted rotun dity. The 
breafts.of the former are diguttin; sly. large and pendant ; the ufual way of 
giving fuck, when the child j is ‘carried on the back, is by throwing the 
breaft over the fhoulder- In this formation of their perfons, they. agree 
with the Latin Satirift’s defcription of Ethiopian women on_ the 
borders of Egypt: 


** In Meroé craffo majorem infante mamillam.” 


“ Inthe women of ancient Egypt, enormous (Ayer aan of the body 
were very common, and have’ been attempted to be accounted for, by 
vdrious authors, from a variety of caufes. Tho ugh one of thefe may 
exift in the impurities of the water, yet the effential difference in the ef- 
fe& produced on a Hottentot and Dutch woman, fhews different predifpo- 
fitions to exift inherent in the perfons of each. 

** It fhould. feene, however, that fome*principle does exift in thefe 
highly elevated fituations of Southern Affica, that fheds its influence on 
the animal, andeven on the vegetaJe part of the creation. ‘The withered 


fiem ‘of, a Tiliaceous plant, apparently the fame as that found on the banks 


g, and crowned with an umbell of 
more than fifty flow rets, each having a peduncle or foot-ftalk of eighteen 
inches in Jength, making the diameter of the umbell to exceed that of 
three feety ‘ihe bulb, of which I could but conveniently carry a few, 
was as large as the human head. Of this enormous lily the people gave an 
account, not unlike that of the fictitions Upas of Java, rendered famous 
by a relation of it inferted in the notes to Do€tor Darwin's fanciful, yet 
cldflic, poem of the Botanic Garden. ‘They fay, with regard to the lily, 
that the juice ca = bulb is a ftrong poifon ; that the leaves occafion fudden 
death to the cai#e which may chance to eat them ; and that if fmall birds 
fhould happen to ee rch on its bloffoms, they inftantly roll off lifelefs to the 
ground. Another fpecies of amoryllis, called by botanifts the difticha, 
comimen on all the mountainous parts of the colony, Was now on the 


Khamies 


of the Orange river, was feven feet jong 
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Khamies berg throwing out its Jong broad. leaves in oppofite pairs, forming 
the fhape of a fan. Both the bulb, and the leaves of this plant, have been 
aicertained to be, without any preparation, moft virulent poifons, that act 
on the animal fyttem, whether taken into it by the ftomach or the blood 
The farmers pull up the root and leaves wherever they find them gro wing. 
It was faid that the juice of this bulb, mixed up with the mapgt d bo ly of 
ga certain fpecies of fpider, furnifhes the Bos; {mans with poiton for their 





arrows, more deadly than any other they are a-qu iinted with i his fpider 
fhould feem to be peculiar to the weftern colt of the country ys at leatt L 
mever met with, nor heard of it, ¢ on the other fide. Its body, with the 


legs, which are fhort, is three inches in diameter, the former I ack and 
hairy, the latter faintly fpotted; the beak red. It lives under ground, con- 
ftracting over its hole a cover compoted of the filaments ca from its en- 
trails, and earth or dung. ‘Thi ver is made to turn on a joint. When 
the animal is watching for its prey, it fits with the lid half open, ready to 
fally out upon fuch infeéts as ferve it for food. On the approach of danger 
it clofes the cover, and ina fhort time cautioufly opens it again to fee if the 
enemy has retreated.’ 





We fhall conclude our extracts with the very fatisfactory account 
which our author gives of the vegetable produce of Zwartland and 
the inet county. 


« With a proper degree of | and management in the culture of the 
Vand, by pla nt ag and i inclofures for thelter, warmth, and moifture, that 
part. of the c vee alone which lies within the great range of mountains, 
would be ful iy { ufficient to fupply with all the neceffaries of life the town 
and garrifon of the Cape, and all the thipping that will probably evér 
frequent its ports. In the introductory chapter, the probability was men- 
tioned of the different foreign articles in the vegetable kingdom, of general 
‘confumption, that were mott lik« ‘ly to fucceed in this coun'ry. Side that 
was written, feveral of fuch articles have had a fair trial in the Botanie 
garden at the Cape, and many of them have fully anfwered the expectations 
that were formed. food for cattle, four fpecies of millet have been 
tried of the genus Holcus, namely, the neg sam, the Saccharatus, the 
Spicatus, and Bicolor. All_of thefe, except the fpicatus, have been cut 
down feveral times in the fame feafon, afterw ds grew to the height of 
fix io ten feet, bore a plentiful crop of feed, fprang up afreth from the old 
ftumps in the winter, furnifhing moft excelleut food for cattle throughout 
the whole year.. A fpecies of Indian Lucerne, the Medicago efculenta, 
Was twice cut down, and AN ar gave a plentiful crop of feed. A 
finall kidney bean, the Phafeolus lobatis, grew very rapidly. producing two 
‘crops the fame feafon, and is an exce lent {pecies of food for cattle, whether 
im to them. green, or dried into hay, which is the cafe alfo with the 

ucerne. A fir ong tall dog’s-tail-grafs, the Cyno/urus coracanus of india, 
*ufetul both for man and beat, was cut down twice, and afterwards pro- 
duced a crop of feed, Of this fpecies of grafs horfes are eres 
-fond, and it wili remain green ape through the winter. The encdurage- 
‘Ment of the culture of all thefe would be of the greateft importance to thre 
Mintereft of the colony, The Se/amum plant promiles very fair to become 
uleful in giving a fupply of vegetable oil for the table, an article that is at 
cote very much wanted in the Capg, ‘Tea coffee, and fugar, might all 

cultivated with fuccefs. But that which ina commercial point of view 
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is likely hereafter to render the colony of the Cape moft valuable to the 
{tates on which it may be dependent, is the facility with which the cultis 
vation of the different kinds of hemp for cordage and canvas, may be cay. 
ried on to an unlimited extent. The Canna!is /ctiva, or common hemp, 
has been long planted here as a fubflitute for tobacco, but the idea wags 
never extended to make it ufeful in any other way. It grows to a fort of 
branching fhrub, lefing entirely that habit of fpringing up in a fingle fem 
aS it always appears in Europe; this, however, is entirely Owing to its 
being planted fing'y. When fown thick on the ground as in Europe, if 
grows exactly in the fame manner, afcends to about the height of eight 
feet, and gives to all appearance a fibre of equal firength and tenacity of 
that where it is ufually cultivated, and it requires very little trouble in 
keeping clean on the ground. The different plants of India, that are 
generally cultivated there for the purpofts of hemp, have been found to 
grow here, as well in every refpeé as in their native foil. Of thefe the 

10ft common are the Robinia cannibina. giving a durable fibre in the water, 
and on that account ufed in the eaft for fifhing-nets and tackle. The 
Jute of India, Corcbhor:s ohiorius, thrives very well, as does alfo the Hibifeys 
eannabinus; whofe leaves ot a delicate fubacid tafte ferve as a fallad for the 
table, and the fibres of the ftem are manufaGiured into cordage. A native 
f{pecies of hibifcus that I brought from the vicinity of Plettenberg’s bay, 
yields a hemp of an excellent quality, little perhaps inferior to that of the 
cannabis, or common hemp, which is mott unqueftisnably the beft material 
yet difcovered for the manufadture of ftrong cordage. ‘1! Janap of India, 
Crotalaria juncea, from which a {trong coarfe {tuff is manufactured under 
the name of Gunney, feems to thrive very well in the climate of the Cape, 
Cotton and indigo may both be produced in any quantity in this colony; 
but the labour neceffary in the preparation of the laiter, and the enormous 
price of flaves, or the hire of free workmen, would fcarcely be repaid to 
the cultivator, That fpecies of cotton plant called the bir/utum feems to 
fuftain the fouth-eaft blafts of wind with the leaft' degree of injury; but 
the Bourbon cotton, originally from the Weft Indies, will thrive juli as 
wel! in the interior parts of the country whee the fouth-eafiers extend nof 
with that degree of ftrength fo as to caufe any injury to vegetation, Moff 
of the India and China fruits, that have yet been brought into the 
garden, feem to bid fair for fuccefs. In fhort, there is not, perhaps, in 
the whole world a place fo well adapted for concentrating the 
various products of the vegetable kingdom, as the Southern angle of 


Africa,” 


We have thus followed cur author, through his valuable work, 
from the perufal of which we have derived much pleafure and inftrucs 
tion. His obferya‘ions are, generally, the refult of deep and exten- 
five refearch; and, on moft occafions, he difplays an aétive and im- 
telligent mind. ‘There is one remark, however, which we cannot 
coniifteat'y with our duty, fuffer to pafs without cenfure. 


** Geological obfervations on the gradual decay, or rather mutation of 
fuperficial form of this our habitable earth, leaves a doubt on the umpre- 
judiced and unthackled mind, of the idea of the popular Jewith notioly 
that would limit its creation to ibe fhort perjo¢ of fix thoutand years. The 
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vulfions with which the country was afterwards agitated. 
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human mind appears loft and bewildered in attempting to form any con- 


» ception of a beginning of the exiltence of matter, or of ought aniecedent 


to it.” 

There is an appearance of /cepticifm here which ought moft ftudi- 
oufly to have been avoided. It would feeis:, indeed, as if the author 
were a materialif? ,; though we have no reaion to draw fuch an infer- 
ence trom any other part of his work. That the mind of a finite 
being fhould be Joft and bewildered in the contemplation of infi- 
‘mly, or in attempting to form a conception of what is utterly inconceiv- 
able and incomprehenfible by the limited faculties of man ; is neither an 
object of furprize, nor a reafonable ground for difbelief or doubt. It 
‘js a melancholy fact, that, in modern times, philofophical inveftiga- 
tions have very frequently terminated in infidelity. Strange! that the 
admirer of the natural produdtions of the globe fhould not look up 
from nature to nature’s God; that he fhould not content himfelf with 
the extent of cap2city with which that God has endowed him; thag 
he fhould not ceafe to murmur at his inability to comprehend things 
which are purpofely placed beyond the comprehenfion of mortals; 
and that he fhould not contemplate, with admiration and gratitude, 
the wonderful works of Providence, without attempting to fathom 
depths unfathomable! 





oo 


The Hiftery of Scotland, &c. By Malcolm Laing, Efg. 
(Continued from P. 313.) 


HE fpirit with which Mr. Laing writes of the politics of James 
I. prepared us for the treatment which he gives to the memory 
of the unfortunate but virtuous Charles. Rancorous, however, as 
that {pirit is, it did not lead us tg expect that it would hurry him into 
palpable coniradictions in the very commencement of his hiftory of 
that difaftrous reign. We were fully aware of his determination to 
fupport the principles and practices of the popular party ; but, remem- 
ring his promife to correét the miltakes of former hiftorians, we looked 
for confiftency, at Jeait, as well in his reafonings as in his najvatives 
and having attentively perufed his account of the tu bulence of the 
Highland clans and ferocious barons under James, it was with ne 
fma}l decree of furprife that we found him réprefenting the Scotch, in 
the beginning of the reign of Charles, as a people inured to laws and 
predifpofed to fubmiffion ! 
© The acceffion of Charles (fays he) was fucceeded in Scotland by twelve 
years of profound tranguillity. The period is diverfified with few tranf- 
ations, nor (and not) diftinguifhed by any ftroug indications of the con- 
Among a people 
inured to laws and predifpofed to fubmiffion, almoit every commotion may 
be deduced from the improper interference and innovations of government, 
® from ‘an injudicious oppofition to thofe changes, which are filently 
, ' Boa etieCied 
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968 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
effected on the public mind, or in the progrefs of fociety imperioufly 
required.” 

W hen the author penned this paragraph, he had furely forgotten 
what he had faid, a little before, of the atrocious crimes of Lord 
Maxwell, and of the infurre&tion of the M*Gregors and M‘)Donaldg, 
Were thele people predifpofed to fubmiffion? Or do the methods to 
which government had recourfe to fubdue them, indicate that the 
people of Scotland in general were then {o inured to laws as to yield 
to them a ready and a willing obedience? But fo regardlefs is Mr, 
Laing of confiftency, that within the compafs of two pages after thig 
general affertion, he gives an account of a tranfaction, which proves, 
with the force of demonftration, that the‘Scotch were not predifpofed 
to fubmiffion, and that almoft all the great landholders were, in 1625, 
actuated by the fame {pirit, which was difplayed by the M‘Donalds 
jn 1615. 

A revocation of the impropriated tithes and benefices was executed 
‘among the firft aéts of Charles’s reign; and that act, according to 
our author, was {'riétly legal ; but he w was it obeyed by the tame and 
fubmiffive Scotch? Why, ** The Earl of Nitheidale was employed 
as com miffioner, to extort an unconditiona! fursender of tithes ; but 


the proprieturs had prepared to dilappoine his,m flion, and, if no are 
guments could perfuad him to denit, cetermined, according to the 


midft of the convention.” ‘I © maflacre a muifier of government 
with al] his adherents, in the micft of a conflitutional . flembly of the 
eftates called together for the purpofe of difcharging « iega) duty is 
the predice of a peap'e inured to laws and predifpofed to iubmifien |} 
‘This is a difcover, wort y of him who firft perceived nothing but de- 


pratiice of ther ancefiors, tomaffacre bis adbeieuts.and himfeif rn the 


ha 
clamation in what appeared legal evidence to the Lord Chancellor 
Hardwick: 5 but it is not the only difcovery which Mr. Laing has 
made, wh ninvethigating the motives which influenced the early cone 


duct et Cha.tes I. 


« The hierarchy (he fays) was recommended to James by refentment 
and policy, as an inftitution. hoftile to prefbytery, congenial to monarchy, 
and io a fuperftition mind, infufceptible of fervor, as a ceremonious ritual, 
that relieved the Janguor of vacant devotion. From the early impreffions 
of youth, the hierarchy was revered by Charles as a divine inflitution, alhied 
to mana-cby by ther common origin.” 

Indeed ! Charles appears from his own works to have confidered 
the hierarchy as having had its origin in the command given by 
Chrift to convert the world: did he trace the origin of monarchy to 
the fame c mmand ? This, however, is nothing to the abfurd ravings 
pf Jaie on this fubject. He, it feems, confidered' the hierarchy 2 
a ritual, wad the archbifhops of Canterbury and York with all their 
fuflragans as fo many ceremonies; but our author has not told us what 
led the iearned monarch to conceive that thofe moft reverend and 
Fight reverend ceremonies were calculated to relieve the languor of 
yacant devotion in country chuiches J + 
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-'To the eftablifhment of the hierarchy and the revocation of the 


-$mpropriated tithes, Mr. Laing attributes the origin of all the evils 
‘which befe] Charics in Scotland ; though the hierarchy was eftablifhed 


the tithes, according to the King’s declaration which 


by James, anc 


4s here corroborated by collateral evidence, ** were paid for to the 
Syttermoft farthing.’ 


? 


To thefe grievances was added that of the 
King’s coronation which was performed by the archbifhop of St. 
Andrews, when ‘‘a {plendid and religious ceremony was rendered 
befs impreffive by the introduction of an altar, and of unaccuftomed 


*fites, which the people viewed with abhorrence, and were unable to 
“difcriminate from the Popifh mafs !’’ 


This is very extraordinary, That the Popifh mafs is viewed by 
the people of Scotland with extreme abhorrence we have lonz known, 
and that the idolatry to which it gives rife deferves to be abhorred we 
need not the eloquence of Mr. Laing to perfuade us; but that rites, 
fimilar to thofe with which the mafs is celebrated, rendered a fplendid 
and religious ceremony Je/s impreffive, we fhould never have fuppofed 
but for his authentic teltimony. ~Thefe Popifh rites he afcribes to the 
influence of Laud, whom he ftyles, ‘*.a prieft without private vices 
or public virtues ;” but it is well known to all but party-writers, 
that, as there never was a more zealous, fo has there feldom appeared 
amore able, writer againft the real corruptions of Popery than archbi- 
fhop Laud, -for whofe true chara&ter we icfer our readers to Lord 
Clarendon’s hiftory. When they have compared that character drawn 
by the noble hiftorian to whom Laud was perfonaily known, with 
this very fhort one by our author, drawn at the ciftance of more than 
a century and a half; when they reflect on the earneftnefs with which 
he urged the Scotch bifhops to be particularly careful, that the canons 
which they were enjoined to frame for the government of their church, 
fhould not interfere with the laws of the kingdom, or be carried into 
execution without the ¢onfent and approbation of tne Privy Council ; 
and when they call to-mind how ftrenuoufly he endeavoured to dif- 
fuade his royal mafter from his favorite, but unpopular and haraly 
equitable, project of forming a park for red deer between Richmond 
and Hampton-Court, they will iurely allow that the ill-fated Laud, 
with fome private weakneffes, pofiefled many public virtues. Someof 
them, perhaps, when they have confidered the difficulty of the part 
which he had to act in reftoring the difcipline of tse church which 
vhad been completely relaxed under the primacy of Adpot, and reflect 


on what he did at ()xford for the encouragement of uietul learning, 


@May be ready to.exclaim with Johnion ; 
«* Around his tomb let art and genivs weep, 
‘¢ But hear his fate, ye blockheads, h-ar and fleep.”’ 


Our author proceeds next to inve'gh againft the Scotch bifhops for 
concurring with the King in ** the inuoduction of the cope, an embroi- 
dered, and of the white furplice, an idolatrous, vettment,” which he 


Teprefents as a crime little inferior to that of Spottifwood the primate, 


whofe 
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whofe influence, he fays, fomented an unjuft profecution of Lord 
Balmerino for the crime of circulating a feditious paper, Jf 
the account which he gives of the trial of that nobleman be jn. 
deed a correct account, we muft admit that the Jury, which 
_ tried him, was guilty of flagranc injuftice; but it feems fomewhat 
extraordinary, that a Jury of Jay-Larous thould have been influenced to 
pervert judgment by the head of an ecclefiaftical order ‘* of which the 
infolence often provoked difguft.” This is, indeed, fo very incredi. 
ble, that we muft conclude, either that the Archbifhop was loved and 
revered by the lay-barons, or that Balmerino was guilty of the crime 
with which he was charged. Perhaps beth fides of this alternative 
would be admitted; for: the character of Spottifwood has been very 
enerally revered by al] parties, and the following is the account of 
Balmerino’s trial by Spalding, a contemporary writer, who held a 
re{pectabie office in the diocefe of Aberdeen ;— 

** About this time the Lord Balmerinoch is put to the trial of an affize,. 
and convicted of certain capital points. The Judge continues his doom 
while he writes to the King, who moft gracioufly remitted him his life, 
ordaining him to be confined within fix miles of his dwelling of Balmerin- 
ock during his iifetime: therefore he got full liberty, to the King’s great 
grief, for this his goodnefs.” 


On the compilation of the canons and Scotch liturgy, Mr. Laing 
fays little that had not been faid before him by C!arcndon and Hume, 
He fneers, indeed, at all worfhip cf God in public as being either 
*¢ fuperitition or enthufiafm,” which the former of thefe hiftorians 
was incapable of doing ; and he fpeaks of ** the Emperors of the 
primitive church,” a fpecies of potentates of which we will venture to 
fay that neither of them ever heard. He fays, likew:fe, ‘* that the 
confecration of the elements was, in the Scotch liturgy, a prayer ex- 
preflive of the real prefence, and their elevation trom the altar of an 
a&ual oblation ;” but many copies of that liturgy in the Saxon cha- 
racter are {till extant, which certainly give the lie direct to the firit 
part of this aflertion, and fhew that the latter part is calculated to 
deceive under the guile of truth 

On the tumult that was raifed in Edinburgh, when the Dean, 
arrayed in his furplice, firft attempted to read the liturgy, we have no- 
thing that is new, and, at the fame time, entitled to credit. We do 
not believe, that ‘*in the firft tumult, which our author reprefents as 
the offspring of female zeal, and the prelude, or perhaps the caufe, of 
more violent commotions, none but the meaneft of the people were con~ 
cerned ;” becaufe Spalding, who may be coniidered as an eye-witnels, 
gives a very different account of the matter. 


He affures us (Vol. I. p. 55.) that, in confequence of the refumption 
of impropriated tithes, “‘ a clandeftine bond was drawa up, and fubfcribed 
fecretly betwixt the malcontents, or rather malignants, of Scotland and 
England; that the obje& of this bond was that the two nations fhould affift 
each other till they got their wills both in Church and policy, and fo bring 
both kingdoms under one reformed religion, and te that effe 
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bifhop:, that his Majefty mjght lofe one of his eftates; and likewife that 
they {hould draw the Sing to difpenfe with divers points of his royal prero- 
ative. The clandeftine bond thus paft, of which the King and the 
bifhops knew nothing, our nobles lay quiet till they found occafion to 
break the ice, and begin the bargain as was concluded.” 


The firit occafion which they found was the giving of the com- 
munion to the people-on their knees within the diocefe of Galloway ; 
and the fecond, the reading of the book of Common Prayer in St. 
Giles’s church, Edinburgh,—+ 


“when the nobles (continues the fame author) devife a number of rafcally 
ferving-women to throw ftones at the reader, and perturb the kirk, whilk 
they did vehemently. The magiftrates, being in the church, commanded 
their officers to hurl their (thete) rafcals to the kirk door and lock them 
out; bat then they became more furious and mad, (as they were directed) 
erying and {bouting, faying Popery was now brought in among them. 
Here you may fee they began at religion as the ground of their quarrel, 
whereas their intention was only bent againft the Ging’s majefty and his 
foya} prerogative ; and conform to the clandeftine bond begins the difor- 
der in Scotland.” 

This account of the firft tumult, excited in Edinburgh ty the intro- 
duction of the liturgy, agrees perfectly with that of Clarendon, who, 
thouch he fays,— 

That “ in the hubub of the firft day there appeared no body of name or 
reckoning, but the adfers were really the dregs of the people; yet, he adds, 
they difcovered by the countenance of that day, that tew- men of rank were 
forward to engage themf{cives in the quarrel on the behalf of the bithops, 
whereupon more confiderable perfons every day appeared againft them; 
and the women and ladies of the beft quality declared themtelves of the 
party.” Nay, he fays that “within a fe» days the bithops durft not ap- 
pear in the itreets; and that fuch of the Lords as durit be in their com- 
pany, or feemed to defire to refcue them from violence, had their coaches 
torn in pieces, and their perfons aflaulted, infomuch that they were glad to 
fend for fome of thofe great men, who did indeed govern the rabble, though 
they appeared not in it, who readily came and redeemed them out of their 
ands,” 

Indeed, our author himfelf, with his ufual confiftency, brings very 
fatisfactory proof that, in the firit tumult, the meanelt of the people 
were but the tools of the factious nobles ; for he exprefsly fays, that 
Petitions to the privy council againit the liturgy ‘* were recommend- 
ed by tetters from the chief nobility, and the perfonal application of 
many private gentiemen ;” meafures, which, in the fhort {pace of 
three or four, weeks, would hardly have been adopted by proud Scot- 
th barons merely to appeafe the meaneit of the people, had not 
thofe barons been leagued againft the King by the ** clandeftine 


bond” mentioned by honeft Spalding*. 





* Though Lord Clarendon fpeaks of no fuch bond, he exprefsly men- 
tions libels circulated through Scotland againft the bifhops, and a feditious 
torrefpondence carried on, before the introduétion of the liturgy, between 
the malcontents of Ep gland and Scotland, ea . 
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This bond, or at leaft fa&tious combination — the King and 
the Church, was quickly followed by the Scotch national cov enant, 
in which all orders of people bound themfelves to oppofe the canons 


and the liturgy ; and the vovernment of that king rdom was inatched 
from. the privy council an rd minifters of ftate, and aflumed by a fet of 
covenanted focieties called tas/es, before Charles knew tl Lis autho. 
rity was even impaired. © Each table confifted of ace umber of 
noblemen, gentlemen, burgefles, and inferior cler ud over the 
whole prefided a general table compoféd of four members from each 
of the inferior tables. ‘To the ediéts of thef land felf-confti- 
tuted authorities, the greater part of the nat? yed a more fubmif. 
five obedience than had ever been paid tec 1ws, or the proclama- 
tions of their moft virtuous fovercigns ; igh the tyranny of the 
tables, as deferibed by Spaieing who lived under it, furpafled every 
thing of which we read in modern hifto: yy the tyrapny of the French 


Convention and French Directory perhaps excepted, ** Aberdeen, 
zlone, fays our author, was withheld from fubferib bing the covenant, 
by the influence of the Univerfity, and the power of Huatiey ;” bat 
he is fo far from beftowing any praife on this Abdiel-like fidelity of 
the Marqui s of Huntley, and the Univerfity of Aberdeen, that-he 
proceeds in the following train of encomium on the effects of the 
covenant and the government of the tables : 


7 


** Great was the joy, and inexpreffible the comfort diffufed on the imagi- 
mation, or the heart, by this /% E hefirsiallin which was afcribed in its 
origin and fuccefs to the divin aguas nce, and compared in its progrefs to 
Elitha’s * (Elijah’s) cloud, from the breadth of a hand overfpre: ading the 
firmament ; and which was produétive certainly of a change, if not a real 
reformation of manners, more auftere devotion, an abftemious fimplicity in 
apparel and diet, a gloomy circumfpection in focial life.” 


How joy and gloom came to be united we know not ; but that the 
joy was far from univerfal, and that other arts than fair argument 
were Sprayed to procure fubfcriptions to the covenant, the reader 
will be fully convinced by Spalding, who was reluctantly prevailed 
upon to fublcribe it himfelf. But we proceed with our author, who 
gives the following very extraordinary account of the King’s con- 


ceflions to the covenanters, and of their pertinacity in rebellion. 


“« Nine months had elapfed fince the firft fupplication (againft the 
liturgy), three from the date of the covenant, when the Marquis of 
Hamilton, a man ofienfibly conneéted with neither party (covenanters or 
anti- seovenanters ) Was app ointed cormmiffioner to repreient the Ki ing. —In 
the progrefs of the negociation it was foon difcovere d that the object “of his 








—_-_ Ee 


* The covenanters read their bibles, Em if they made this comparifon, 
they made it corre&tly. The probability, however, is they made it not; 
and that it is a fiGtion of our author's introduced into the hiftory ef Scotland 
for the oa of throwing ridicuie upon one of -the miracles of facred 
Scripture ; but he fhould have read the feriptural account of that miracle, 
before he had employed it for fach a purpofe. 
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infractions was ‘rather to obtain than t» grant conceffions. The furrender 
of the covenant was required as a preliminary; and, in return, the King 

ifed to regulate the high commiffion by the affiftance of hie council, 
that it fhould no longer be oppretiive ; ; and to defift from urging the 
jiturgy and canons, unlefs in a fair and legal manner fatisfactory to his 
fabjects. Conceffions fo nugatory, after fuch long delays (the delays of 
sine'and fix months) were confidered, with fome reafon, as a mockery of 


their demands !” 


“Suppofe the Catholic Irifh, before the late- union of the two 


kingdoms, to have petitioned for an abolition of the teft-act, an ex- 
emption from the payment of tithes to the eftablifhed clergyman, 
and every thing which they mean by Cathojic emancipation ; fuppofe 
them, in confequence of their petition being rejected, to have formed 
themfeives into different focietics of united Irifhmen bound together 
by the fanction of a folemn oath; and fuppofe thefe focieties to have 
fnatched from the Lord Lieutenant and the privy council the ex- 
euitive government of the kingdom; weap peal to our author himfelf, 
whether ‘[reland would not then wits been in a ftate very fimilar to 
that of Scotland ‘under the ufurped government of the covenanted 
fables. Let us {uppofe likewife that, inftead of diflolving fuch a re- 
bellious combination by force of arms, our gracious Sovereign had 
ehtered into a negociation with the rebels, and, demanding as a pre- 
liminary, a renounciation of the illegal oath and an abolition of the 
fcieties which had ufurped the powers of government ; had, inreturn, 
promifed to the Catholics, to regulate the payment of tithes fo as that 
it fhould no longer be found oppreflive, and to repeal the teft-ac& in 
@fair and Jegal manner fatistactory to his fubjects at large, we beg 
Mr. Laing to fay, whether he really thinks that fuch concefl ons could 
have been deemed xugatory, or confidered with reafon as a mockery of 
the demands of the Lrith Catholics ! 

Charles, however, went farther even than this in his. conceffions 
to the covenanters. “The commiffioner having repaired to court’and 
laid before him the ftate of the Scottifh nation, was fent back with 
power® to grant all their demands. Accordingly, ‘* the canons, the 
liturgy, and the h igh commiffion were unconditionally recalled ; the 
atticles of Perth were fufpended; an aflembly and a parliament were 
liccefively appointed, where the prelates might be legally profecuted, 
and their ufurpations reftrained ;” but even with thefe conceffions 
Oirauthor is not fatishied. ** At an earlier period, he fays, indeed, 
that they might have proved fatisfa&tory;” but fenfible that at an 
tatlier period they were not required, and determined to blacken the 
memory of Charles and vindicate the conduét of the rebels, he ar- 
fogates to himfelf one of the attributes. of the Deity, and, fearching 
the heart of the unfortunate monarch, finds that-he had no ferious in- 
tention to keep his promife 

" lords of the privy council thought differently from our 
author 


“ Having confidered (fays Spalding) his Majefty’s great goodnefs in’ 
granting 
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granting them more than they looked for, and as would feem more thay 
enough, they found themfelves fully fatisfied therewith, and made an a@ 
thereupon, promifing to uf> their beft means to make his Majefty’s hail 
fubje&ts to reft content therewith, and all and every one thonld teftify 
their thankfulnefs for fo great goodnefs received at his Majefty’s hands, 
and to off-r their lives an. fortunes in his defence, and maintenance of 
religion, whilk (which) act was fubfcribed by the faid Lords of slolyrood. 
houfe the 22d of September, 1638.” 


The. Lords fubfcribing, whofe names the author gives, were 
twenty-nine with the conmiffioner at their head. 


“* The affembly, promifed by Charles, was held, fays our author, at 
Glafgow, where the family influence of the commiflioner was powerjul, 
in preference to Aberdeen where the covenanters were weak. From the 
difufe of affemblies, their original conftitution was almoft forgotten ; and 
the lay-elders difplaced by James. appeared an innovation when they were 
firft reftored. But the tables di'trufted the moderation of the clergy, awed 
perbaps to the dominion of the crofer; nor wa: the yoke of the prelates to be 
broken, that the domineering arrogance of prefbyteries might again te 
vive. From each parifh an elder was drrected to atten! the pretbytery; 
and when the clergy were thus con‘ro‘led, and from the removal of the can- 
didates out-numbered by the laity, the moft orthodox were ‘elected as com- 
miffioners, and the chief covenanters as elders of the affembly. [roma 
large acceflion of the nobility and gentry, its authority far exceeded what- 
ever ecclefiaftics alone could arrogate; and, to increafe its influence, four 
affeffors were affumed by each elder, to confult, in private, or in public de. 
liberations permitted occafionally to interpofe their advice. In a few pref- 
byteries lay-elders were admitted with reluctance ; but their introduttion 
furnifhed the prelates with a grateful pretext, to decline the jurifdiction of 
an affembly no longer fubfervient to themfelves or to the crown. An ae- 
cufation had been preferred from different prefbytenes, charging them 
refpe@tively with herefy, fimony, falfhood, habitual fwearing, dranken- 
nefs, deceit,» adultery, gaming, and the profanation of the Sabbath ;” 
(Why were not idolatry and marder added to this lift of crimes?) 
“‘ and collectively, with tranfgreffing the limitations impofed on their order, 


and ufurping the title and deportment of ecclefiaftical lords.” 


That the bifhops declined the jurifdiction of fuch an aflembly as 
this; or that the commiffioner diffolved it when he found it arro- 
gating to itfelf powers inconfiftent with the conftitution of the king- 
dom, cannot furely fuprife our readers ; but before they form a judg- 
ment of our author’s comment on the conduct of Charles, it is fit 
that they perufe a fuller account of this famous conclave and its pro- 
ceedings than Mr. Laing has deemed it expedient to give. Whatis 
contained in the extraét, which we have made from his book, is true; 
but it is notthe wholetruth. We fhall therefore fupply his omiflions 
from Spalding, who, as he held, at the time, the office of commiflary 
clerk of Aberdeen, could not be a ftranger either to the arts which 
were ufed to pack the aflembly, or to the objects in view of the co- 
venanters when met; and who is certainly entitled to much credit, 


becaufe his hiftory is merely a tournal written for his own ufe and not 
intended 
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jatended for the prefs, to which it was fent, for the firft time, about 
nine years ago. 


«¢ Upon the 16th day of November, proclamation was made at the crofs 
of Edinburgh, difcharging convocation of the King’s lieges to go to the 
@nfuing general aflembly, and none to come there but the chofen commiffioners 
and their ordinary fervants, and that in peaceable manner witheut weapons, 
phagbuts, piftols, and fuch like, under the pain of treafon. ° But the co- 
yenanters protefted againit the fame ;— and, without regard to the King’s pros 
damation, they went on as pleased themfelwes. In the mean time before the 
down-iitiing of this aflembly,.the haill archbifhops and bithops were cited to 
compear betore the prefhytery of Edinburgh, to anfwer to the complaint of 
John Earl of Sutheriand, john Earl of Athol, and divers other noblemen. 
The complaint was odious if it had been true.—Thiey are called before the 
prefbytery of Edinburgh, who could not well be judges ; and in refpec& of 
their not compearance, this complaint is_ referred to the general aflembly, de- 
fore whom they durfi not compear for fear of their lives, albeit the King bad 
commanded them ta come, ‘The complainers of fet purpofe were holden out as 
commiilioners, to the effect they might compear as parties, and upon the next 
Sabbath, being the 28th of O&cber, the faid complaint was read out in 
the kirks of the prefbytery of Edinburgh to make this bufinefs odious. 

* Upon the 21ft of November the ailembly fits down, when the church 
gates were ftrictly guarded by the town, fo that none had entrance bat he 
who had a token of lead, declaring he was a covenanter. ‘There came out 
of ilk prefbytery of the kingdom to this aflembly, one, two, or three coves 
Wanting minifters, with one, two or three ruling elders whe should vote as 
they did. Now all being fet, the doors clofed and guarded, atter prayer, as 
ufe is, they began to choofe a moderator ; but firft the commiffioner defired 
his commiffion to be read, which was done, and that day diffolved. The next 
day a moderator is urged, but firft the commiffioner defired his Majefty’s 
letter fent to them to be read, whiik was done, and then fell to choofe a 
moderator ; but Dr. Hamilton, minifter of Glafsford, Having by moyen won 
in, ftands up as commiffioner for the archbifbops of St. Andrews and Glafgow, 
the bifhops of Edinburgh, Galloway, Rofs and Brechin, by virtue of their 
fabfcribed warrant, dated at Ho!lyrood-houfe, Newcaftle and Glafgow the 
16th, 17th, and zoth days of November, 1638, and prefented unto the com. 
miffioner’s grace, declinators on paper againft the unlawfulnefs of this af- 
fembly, and defired the fame to be read, whilk was refufed till firf the mo- 
derator foould be chafen ; whereupon the commiffioner and faid Dr. Hamilton 
both took inftruments in the hands of the clerk regifter, and protefted againtt 
any fuch election, and that fame fhould not be prejudicial to the King nor the 
laws of the kingdom.—The moderator and: clerk being chofen, the com- 
miffioner defires the earl of Trequair treafurer, the Earl of Roxburgh Lord 
privy feal, the Earl of Argyle, the Earl of Lauderdale, the Earl of Southeik, 
all lords of fecret council, and Sir Lewis Steuart advocate, to be joined with 
fim as affeffors, and to have voice as he had in matters queftionable, as was 
uled in King James’s time.” 

But, though Mr. Laing informs us that four affeflors were affumed 
I each elder, Mr. Spalding aflures us, that this demand of the 

ing’s commiflioner *‘ was abfolutely denied, faying his grace had 
power to confult with his afleflors, but had no voice in the affembly, 
and 
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and if the King himfelf were there, he fhould have but one voice, 
more than any member of the aflembly had, marve llous to fee | 
whereof the \ike was never before at our Scottifh ‘éiembli ies. 

Stull the commifiioner boxe with their infolence, and on the 6th 
day of their fittng, he prevailed with their clerk to read the pro. 
teftations of the bifhops agaioft their authority,— 


«¢ Whereat,’’ continues Spalding, ‘* there was much /axghter by the 
brethren, and much reafoning betwixt the comusiffioner and them. Upon the 
morrow the moderator deSired the clerk to read their anfwers to the faid de. 
clinatots, and concludes to eftablifh the affembly as a lawful judicature 
againft bifbops, without the King’s authority or confent of bis commiffioner, 
who made {till oppofition againft the fame, and finding |: y-€ ders brought in to 
give voices in the faid affembly , as the minifters whom they had chofen com. 
miffioners before them would voice, and wo affffor granted to the King, and 
the bifhops were cited to compear before /uch judges as were their mortal 
enemies; for. thefe reafons, and other diferders of this affembly, the com. 
miffioner appeared to become impatient, and required and commanded them, 
in his Majefty’s name and authority » not to proceed any further, and to fay 
prayer and diffolve the affembly, protefting, what they had done or fhould 
do, might no wife touch the King’s prerogative or oblige his fubje@s, 
nor that their aflembly acts fhould be eltegmed lawful, but declared 
null,’’ 


Paying no regard to thefe proteftations they were diflolved on the 

29th of the month, and commanded to depart from Glafeow within 
twenty-four hours ; but the covenanters ** took in{trument in the con- 
trary, faying his Majefty had indiéted this aflembly, whilk he nor his 
commiffioner could not diffolue without confent of the afjembly.” Acs 
cordingly they continued to fit in open contempt of law and equity; 
and the clergy abfolving themfelves, or, as Mr. Laing more properly 
exprefles it, “6 relaxing themfelves from the oaths of conformity ex- 
acted at their admiffion' to holy orders,” they proceeded, under the 
aufpices of the Earl of Argyle, to condemn the canons, the forms of 
confecration, the liturgy, the articles of Perth, and the high com- 
miffion, and to abolifh epifcopacy in Scotland. Of. the fourteen 
bifhops, whom the aflembly affumed to itfelf a power to degrade, 
eight were excommunicated ; and as the proceedings againft them are 
more fully and accurately detailed by Spalding than by. our author, 
we fhall extract his account of thofe proceedings, as we think it will 
be deemed a curiofity on this fide of the Tweed. 


“* The General Affembly having Aeard the complaints and libels given im 
againft Mr. John Spoitifwood pretended Archbifhop of St. Andrews, Mr. 
Patrick Lindfay pretended archbifhop of Glafgow, Mr. David Lindfay pre- 
tended bifhop of Edinburgh,’”’ &c. hath ordained thefe pretended bilbops to 
be depofed, and by their (thefe) ) prefents depofes them not only of, the office 
of commiflionary, to have vote in parliament, counfel, or convention, in 
name of the kirk, but alfo of all tunétions, whether of pretended epifcopal or 
miniftry, declareth them infamous ; and likewife. ordains the {aid pretended 
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buhops to be excommunicated and declared to be of thofewwhom Chrift com. 
mandeth to be holden by al] and every one. of the faithful as eshnicks and 
ablicans [ J 

® When this work. of reformation ‘was accomplifhed, the Affembly, fays 
Mr. Laing, arofe in triumph. The oppreflive policy of two reigns was now 
fbverted : the bafelefs fabric of a divine hierarchy was at once diffol ved.” 

Indeed! was oppreflive policy fubverted by condemning to. the 
fevereft punifhment fourteen men of whofe guilt no proof was 
brought ? The fentence of the Aflembly proce eds upon having barely 
heard the complaints and libels againit the bifhops: it fpeaks not of 
proof, for proof was not required by thofe who were mortal enemics 
to the ep:{copal order. 


Tranquillity (fays our rmpartial hiftorian) was yet attainable, for the 
profefions of the covenanters were /ega/ and re/peZful.’’ Granting this, 
what were their a@ions 2. Why, jie fays himfelf, that ‘¢ ever fince the arri- 
val of the Ki ing’s commiflioner”’ (i. e. before the fittic yg of the famous Affem. 
bly) “* thetr merchants had been emypayes on the Continent, in the purchafe 
sd the clandeftine importation of ammunition and arms... The covenant,was 
received by their.countrymen abroad in the Swedith fervice ; and Alexander 
Lefley, a diftinguifhed officer, was invited by Rothes to.return as their future 
commander to Scdtland. Their pecuniary refources, to the extent, at leaft, 
of a hundred thoufand crowns, were derived from Richheu, who was ftimu. 
lated to revenge by the refafal of Charles to connive at the partition of the 
Spanifh Netherlands.’’ 

Thus, thefe degal and: re/peé?ful ccvenanters, who Wrofelied that 
they were driven to arms in {upport of the protejtax: religion, {crupled 
pot to be beholden to a Cardinal. of the church of R: me for thoney \to 
ghable them to carry on war againft their lawful fov reign and the 
protefiant church of England! Pious and confiftent men, worthy of 
having their actions recorded by the pen of an hiftorian who feverely 
cenfures Charles for not having at once. yielded to all their de- 
mands ! 

As we do not always judg xe fo impartially of motives and actions 
which we have been taught to view through the mifts of educa‘ t nN, as 
of others, prefented tous for the firft time, we fhall fuppofe, a cafe very 
fimilar to that of the unfortunate Charles and the Scotch covenanters. 
In the year 1793 the clamours fr religious and civil liberty were very 
loud in this kingdom ; fuppofe that our gracious Sovereign had then 
been fo far mifled by thofe clam qurss as to call together a ‘convocation 
of the clergy of both provinces for the purpofe of reviewing the 
liturgy, articles, and canons 5 (uppofe that by fecret caballing the 
lower houfe had been filled on! iy by powerful laym en and fuch clergy- 
men as had entered with them into an engagement to overthrow our 
epifcopacy, condemn the book of Common P: ayer, and new model 
the articles, fo as to make them teach the doctrines of Unitarianiim. 
Suppofe that this motley crew of ecclefiaftics and lay-brethren had 
got the people of London fo far on their fide as that the bifheps could 
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not meet for fear of their lives; and that in this ftate of things the 
lower houfe of convocation had degraded and excommunicated qj 
the members of the upper, declaring them :mfamous, ethnics and pub. 
i@ans, and incapable of fitting in parliament, or council, or of 
officiating as clergymen; fuppote, likewife, that they had refufed ty 
diflolve themfelves at the King’s command; that they had invited 
from France General Macdonald to be their future commander; and 
that they had been furnifhed with money by the French Conventiog 
to enable them to carry thefe violent meafures by force ; does Mr, 
Laing imagine that government ought tamely to have granted all their 
demands, rather than “ hazard the confequences of an internal war?” 
When he or his friends have anfwered this quettion, we £1] be able 
to judge of their impartiality when commenting on the conduct of 
the unfortunate Charles, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Crimes of Cabinets: or, a Review of their Pans and Azgreffiom 
for the Annihilation of the Liberties of France, and tae Difmember- 
ment of her Territories. With illuftrative Anecdotes military and 
political. By Lewis Goldfmith. 8vo. Pp. 315. Printed for the 
Author, No. 5, Thavies-[nn, Holborn. 1801. 


E have, during the courfe of our reviewing Jabours, been 

obliged to wade through much filth of every kind; but we 
have, hitherto, met with nothing which approaches the folly, 
ftupidity, and atrocity of ** The Crimes of Cabinets.” Lewis Gold- 
fmith muft have a head moft fingularly conftructed to fancy that his 
crude mafs of falfehood and miireprelentation can miflead the mof 
ignorant or unwary, and a heart, we hope, peculiarly his own to pro- 
claim himfelf, in the prefent circumftances, the friend, the panegy- 
rift of France, and the determined enemy of Britain. 

From beginning to end this filly, though criminal, produdtion is 
profefledly a moft virulent attack upon all eftablifhed Governments, 
that of this country not excepted; whofe only regularity, the wniter 
fays, confifts in a ** regular fyftem of blood, rapine, and oppreffion.” 
It is not furprifing that a writer of this kind fhould, at the {ame time, 
ftand forth the champion of revolutionary France: and if the merits 
ot achampion are to be eftimated by his good-will, Mr. G. merits 
every remuneration that revolutionary France can beftow ; but if they 
are to be appreciated by his powers of affiftance, even his idol Bona 
parte will exclaim, adverfario da iftum patronum. ‘This man, withan 
audacity not eafily to be rivalled, brings forward every Jacobin 
afiertion, the falfhood of which had been repeatedly demonftrated; 
and as a proof of its irrefragable verity, what does he do? pledges 
bimfelf for its truth! How fatisfactory, how convincing is this 
fpecies of proof! But aman muft work with the da/ef? materials when 
ne 
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go others are tote found. As a f{pecimen of ‘this kind of proof the 
following example, out of eal by will be fufficient. Mr. G. afferrs, 
sé that the infamous man fefto (as he calls it) of the Duke of Brunf- 
wick originated in the Cabinet of St. James’s.” How coes he prove 
this? ** [| declare,” fays he, “upon’my Asnour, and Lam willi ing to 
make cath, that one of the Ki: ig of Pruffia’s c: abinet ( private) fecretan 
ries, lve F , aflured me it was a fact.” We believe ‘that the 
honour and oath of Mr. G. wiil have equal weight with the public: 
any thing but a man of ftraw, brought 
forward to anfwer the purpofes of Mr. G. it would pay tne fame atten- 
tion to Ars honour, and Ais oath. ‘That cabinet fecretary’s honour 
muft net be very immaculate, nor his oath of much value, who re- 
yeals cabinet fecrets to every travelling adventurer he meets. Orn this 
fubject we fhall only farther jay that. if there be fuch a perfon as 
Baron F ——, it will be well for Mr, G. if they never hereafter 
meet; as this Pruflian may be ailpofed to queftion ina very rough 
Manner the propricty of thus giving to the world his confid ential 
communications, or rather, as we fut pect, making him “communicate 
what he never did communicate. We likewife advife this writer, 
when he again makes his progrefs through Eurape,. (he has been, as 
he tells us, a great trave!ler) to avoid all thofe Counts, Barons, 
Ambafladors, Envoys, &c. &c. with whom he claims ‘acquaintance, 
with whom he was fv iatimate, and whofe names, and communica- 
tions he has introduced with fo little fcruple in his work: Mr, G’s 
re-appearance before any of them will, to him, if we! miftake not, 
be attended with mof unpleafant cireumfances, 

To enter minutely into an examination of the ** Crimes of Cabi- 
nets,”” to point out the glaring falfhoods with which the book abounds, 
to animadvert on the no-reaioning of the writer; to mark every in- 
ftance of his unfoundnefs as 4 moralift, and a politician ; to dwel! upon 
his coarfe and brutal language, to point out the innumerable examples 
ef determined partiality to France, and enmity to this country, &c. 
would be a tafk equally ufele(s and difgufting: but, after what we 
have faid, we think ourfelves bound in juttice to exhibit a few {peci- 
mens of the work, that our readers may determine whether out 
accufation be well-founde 

It is unfortunate for an author when he ftumbles on the threfh- 


hold: that Lewis Goldfmith has done fo muft be apparent to ev ty 








perion in the leaft acquainted with the fubje@t. He has produced che 


treaty of Pavia as the foundation cn which he builds b'y proof of 
agoreffion againtt France, and it appears at full length tn his Appen- 
dix ; a treaty which, on the face of it, bears all the moft unegu:vo- 
cal marks of the molt. bungling forgery. It is pretended to have been 
concluded in July 1791, at Pavia, and that it is figned Leopold— 
Prince Na aur-A dais Florida Blanca—Bifchoppfwerder.. Now, it 
is a{certained beyond all contradiction that only two of thefe perfons 


were in Italy at that time, and that mot one of them was at Pavia, 
Cc2 The 
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The Prince ef .Naffau was cruifing in the Baltic, and Count Florid, 
Blanca was in Spain, while the ‘blundering fabricator made them 
fizn his apocryphal treaty at Pavia! This death-blow to the authen. 
ticity of the inftrument, which the writer brings forward with fuch 
confidence, mult have been known to him, elfe he muft acknowledge 
his unfitnefs for political difquifition. Does he think, then, that hig 
making this pfeudo-treaty the ground-work of his fabric will add fg 
his reputation as a man, or to his refpectability as an author? Nota 
page of this defpicable publication can be turned ever without meeting 
with a falihood; but.we thal] give only one more example. He has 
the effrontery to fay that, in anfwer to B Sonaparte’ $ pacific offers, our 
Government replied, ** that only the Bourbons” (meaning the “aa 
ration of the Bourbon family) ‘** as the legal heirs to the French 
{ceptre, could reftore peace to the French nation.”” This he does in 
the face of the true anfwer, which is verbatim as follows. After faye 
ing that the reitoration of the Houfe of Bourbon would infallibly 
produce peace, Lord Grenville goes on, ** But, defirable as fuch an 
event muft be, both to France, and to the world, it is not to this 
mode exclutively that his Majefty limits the poffibility of fecure and 
folid pacification. His Majefty makes xo claim to pretcribe to’ Frange 
what fhall be the form of her government, or in whofe hands fhe 
fhall inveft the authority neceffary for conducti ing the affairs offa 
great and powerful nation.” So much for Lewis Goldfmith’s refped 
for truth. 

His moral: charaéter may be farther eftimated by the praife he be- 
ftows on the aflaffin Ankarftroem. “ The do/d and manly hand of 
Capt. Ankarftroem fruftrated the frantic fchemes of that undegene- 
sate defcendant of the mad Charles XII.” ‘** The end,” (the death of 
the Swedifh monarch) he goes on to fay, in the cafe of Ankarfts ‘oem, 
«¢ juftifies the mean!” (aflaffination.) Mr. G. tells us that he was at 
Stockholm when this (according to him) gilorieus blow was ttruck, 
and that he was * intimate with Count Horn.” This avowal is ra- 
ther imprudent ; Horn, he confefles, was one of the confpirators, and 

ing-killing intimacies, ill-natured people will fay, look /u/piciaus. 

The moft decided hatred to this country, and partiality for revolu- 

tionary France pervade the whole work. We fhall give one or two 
f{pecimens. 
- & Where, Britain, is thy wifdom, thine indignation? Where 
thy honour, thy dignity? What horrors fhall hereafter mark the 
black pages of thy” diplomatic hiftory!! What millions of cold- 
blooded murders fhall fanguine thy types ! 1” 

* All the devaftations, conflagrations, and murders, and all. the 
horrid confequences of al] the continental wars for a century pat, 
are to be art: ibuted to the weighty arguments and gilded intrigues of a 
certain cabinet.’ 

“¢ Englifhmen feem now fo loft to every fenfe of patriotifm and 
philanthropy, that they only think of god Belly, god Pitt, — god 
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Plutus; even God Jehovah is negleéted, unthought of, for this ftupid 
polytheifm of modern Britain!” 

Now for the contraft. 

¢ The French, when they entered an enemy’s country fword in 
hand, honourably paid for every thing they had—not in affignats, but 
in hard fpecie. Let the members of all forts and fizes of cabinets 
Jearn integrity and focial juftice from thofe men.”’ 

We cannot, after this, be furprifed ro find this precious champion 
of liberty, and paragon of morality, pronouncing the French caute to 
be ‘* the caufe of freedom, and genuine virtue!” Nor will it excite 
much aftonifhment to hear him affert that Bonaparte’s ** moderation 
and gencrofity in victory ftand unparalleled in the page of hiftory !” 
Though perfons, acquainted with the atchievements of hrs ‘‘ HERO,” 
will afk him whether he-had ever heard of the maflacre of men, women, 
andchildren at Alexandria, merely to ftrike terror; or how he-can 
reconcile the felling of the Auftrian prifoners of war to the Spaniards 
for flaves, to: the ftandard of unparalleled moderation and generofity 
in victory ? 

“ T will not be fparing of my ¢olours,” faith Mr. G.—Of_ this 
defcriber’s colouring our readers will judge from the following {peci- 
mens. ‘* The royal tygers of Germany, with the afliftance of jackall 
Pitt.—France fees in the thick-lip of Auftria, an-unerring fymbol 


lof affaffination.—The fleek hirelings of flagitious Cabinets—The 


foe-bear of the North.—I heard from his murder-growling lips 
myfelf.—Continental crcwned free-booters.—The vulture (the King 
of Sardinia) was fuffered to remain in his neft; a kindnefs after- 
wards repaid with a perfidy peculiar to the gang—only 30 hours” 
march from the imperial den of iniguity.—Lord Minto, one of our 
diplomatic drawzanfirs,? &c. &c. The unfortunate Pius, who had 
fulfered every fpecies of indignity and cruelty from Bonaparte and his 
fatellites, has a double portion of this writer’s colouring beftowed upc * 
him. He calls him ** an arch-jefuit—the triple-crowned jefuit—this 
mitred hypocrite,’ and rejoices over ** his richly-deferved fate; a fate 
brought on by his own villainy.”—We can find nothing which can 
fival this colouring, except fome touches from the pencil of the 
Jefuit Harding ; who thus addrefles the Proteftants of his day, * Ye 
are the children of the devil.—In youre hartes the devil hath made his 
fhope.—Barke until your bellies breake, ye hell houndes of Zwinglias 
and Luther’s littoure.—Raile until your tongues burne in- youre 


-headdes in helle fire.” 


We now take our leave of the “Crimes of Cabinets,” with 
faying that the defpicable and fhamelefs effrontery of the work keeps 
pace with the atrocity of its objet: and fhall juft hint to Lewis 
Goldfmith, who is his own publifher, that he muft acknowledge at 
leaft fome {mall forbearance, and moderation in the cabinet of st. 
James’s as it does not appear that he is difturbed in his publifing ope- 
Sations at No, 5, Dhavies-Inn. Had he, at Paris, written the Crimes 
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of tize Confulate in the ftile of his prefent performance, we rifk n haching 
i afirmeng tha’, initead of publ: ifhing his work himfelf, inttead of 
trufting t> the boalted moderation of . the Conful, he we ald have 
imitated the prudence* of the London bookfellers. One word more 
61 this molt defpicable and noft flagitious performance. The 
authors comes fo clearly within the exprefs provifions of the act of the 
3° th of his prefent Majetty, for the p sttitnanedit of thoie who feek 
by writnz, &c. to excite hatred or contempt of his Majefty’s perfon 
or government, that we are decidedly of opinion that his M ijeliy’s 
Acturney General will not perfarim his duty if he fuffer him to pafs 
unpunifhed. 


« 
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4 Veyare to the Yfre of France, the Ifte of Bourbon, and the Cape of 
Good Hipe; with Obfervations and Reflections upon, Nature and 
Mankind. By J i. B. De Saint Pierre, Author of Studies. of 
Wature. Vranflated trom the French. To which is added fome 
Account of the Author. 8vo. Pp. 334. 7s. in Boards, Vernor 
atid Elood. 1800. 
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UR readcrs, we prefume, are aware, that this Voyage has not been 
recently made: it was comnienced at the beginning of the year 
1768 and teiminated with the year 39772. “The author prof: ffs ta 
rive $* an account of the Plants and Animals natural to eech count ry” 
whith he had an opportunity of feeing, and alfo ** of the Soil, both in 
is unimproved, and improved, ftate;” and then {peaks ** of the 
Chataé@ter of the Inhabitants.” From a writer of St. Pierre’s celee 
brity we expected much; but we muft confefs that we have been dife 
appointed. He indeed exclaiine:: *< What apology can I make for 
having ventured to treat on fubjects with which | am not icientiff 
cally acquainted ?’”’ Certainly nu. apology which can be accepted, His 
performance is fuch as a failor would Jaugh at, a nat iralift throw be- 
hind the fire ;—by the moral philofopher only. can it be perufed with 
any degree of pleafure. 

From numerous fanciful and erroneous notions, we cannot refrain 
feleéting the following.—Aft r lamenting the inconvenience experi- 
enced by failors, fron the fhort allowance of water to which they are 
frequently reduced, he fays: ** Could not that part of the fhip, 
Where the ballaft is put, be divided into leaden cifterns, and filled 
with freth water ?”” Tois betravs a ftrange ignorance of the elemen- 
tary princ ples of gravitation, Was not St. Pierre aware, that a given 
quantity of trefh water is {pecifically lightcr than the fame given quan: 
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£ fi confequence of his bookfeller’s refufal to publith this work, hes 
umlér te neceility of becoming his own publifher.’? Advertiftment of the 
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ting the reverfe, however, as to weizht, the water would be hhiftin 
“ee and in bad weather nothing can be more dangerous, If he 
een intended that the leaden cilterns fhould, of themfelves, be of 
qficient weight for ballaft, ftill, as they were emptied, the fhifting 
aperty of the water would produce a dan gerous effect, 

The moft curtous part of this work is the botanical hypothefis of its 
yithor, on which the popular fyftem of Dr. Darwin appears to be 
funded.. The moft interefting parts, however, prefent themfelves 
inthe twenty-third, and twenty-fixth letter S, of the former of which 
pr. Goldfmith is faid fre -quently to have fpoken, “as a mafter-piece 
of good fenfe, and well directed attention and fenfibility. 4 
As we believe but little has been hitherto known in England re- 
pecting the life or character of St. Pierre, we fhall prefent our read- 
es with the following account, furnifhed by a ** French gentleman 
efivent at Vienna, whofe high literary character, and extenfive ac- 
yaintance in the learned world,” the tranflator informs us, ** rene 
dered him perfectly competent to tell all he knew of James Henry 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre,” 

“That he is a fweet, fimple, modeft man, of great fenfih’J+y, and true 
worth; that J. H. B. de Saint Pierre had been a long time the untimate friend 
of Fo she (Fean) Facque Rouffean, and, like that illuftrious author, thewed 
himfelf late in life among men of letters; that the French Jacobins {pared him 
fom refpeét to the great efteem in which ‘he is held by all parties, though his 
opinions are effentially different from theirs, and though he is well known to 
four the caufe they would cruth; that his gentle temper and love of eafe, 
prevented his putting himfelf among the banks of fuch as have oppofed the 
rvolutionary frenzy with courage and perfeverance ; that it 1s principally to- 
wards moral fentiment, and the improvement of the heart, his fiudies are 
dire&ted : that he was appointed profeffor of this fpecies of philofophy at a 
new fchool, which they w ifhed co an ablith at Paris three years ago: that his 
inftructions in that capacity procured him the moft univerfal applaufe, but his 
lures were not publifhed ; that he was much folitited to undertake a moral 
catechifm, and worked on the fubject a long time, but neither did this per. 
formance appear; that the deplorable irreligion and corruption France itill 
labqurs under, would now render the true principles of morals unacceptable ; 
that thefe tenets, which fo long prevailed, engaged Mr. de la Cretelle, who 
had likewife expended much time anJ confideration on a fimilar topic; but 
who was alfo impel!ed for the fame reafon to renounce it: that the filence of 
thefe two celebrated and valuable writers emboldened at laft Mr. de St. Lam- 
bert, an old encyclopedial writer, and the public beheld from the pen of this 
pretended philofopher, a Moral Catech:/m, in three volumes, polluted with 








grofs impiety, and bafely accommodated to the diffolutenefs in fafhion; that 
Morals are here reprefented altogether independent cf religion: that 7. H. B. 

& St. Pierre is he whofe ftyle has moft of that kind of warmth and unttion, 
Which charaéterize the works of ¥ J. Facjue Rouffeau, but he is lefs eloquent than 
his mafter, though fometimes as brillient as Buffon, who is always more no. 
bleand manly ; that as to the purity of Janguage, and all the nicety of com. 
Polition, he is not confidered on the Continent as the moft unexceptionable 
Model ; that his moft ¢iteemed production is a novel, entitled Paul and Vir- 
Cec + gina: 
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gizia; that his Stwdies of Nature, in France at leaft,, bad criginally no greg 
iucceis, and are calculated to excite a tafte for natural hitory without teaching 
it; that his account of the new fyftem of botany is more amuting than ip, 
fttuctive ;*that all he advances on general phyfics is {till worfe : that the 
theories by which he would folve the phenomena of the tides, are palpably er. 
ronepus: that many other things in this 1 oluminous work, merit rey prehen, 
fion, and youth ought not to dip inro it till their ftudics are finifl ed, and 
their faculties matured ‘ that the author is, however, a man of honour and 
firiét probity, \ whofe labours have all the moft virtuous tendency, and infpite 


o Said —f >} ; aire ? r i - , , 
hoetonly admiration, of the varied excellencies they difclofe, but love for the 


" 
‘ 
1 
i 


mind that conceived them : that his ity | * though not a ftandard a cored 


hefs, 1s every where elegant and beautiful: that he often wants pre ion, and 
feems to hold in contempt. both logic and metaphyfics, ide is mM ny falfe ideas 


and opinions, more ps radoxical than juft ; but the ardent hilofophy he 
breathes, and the fenriments of refined humanity he uniforn ly inculcates, 
taore than atone for all his vameelaBiag.? 


Having done with the author, it is time to beftow fome little at- 
tention on his iranflator. 

He tells us, that St. Pierre’s ** fpeculations on the vegetable w orld, CON. 
tained in the .*.ree lait letters, ca ar in the origina] in the form of a dias 
logue. But without adhering to this mechanifm, we have compreffled the 
whole in as few words as poflible. A long table of fea.térms, and various 


7 


other matters, but little int erefting to an Engl ith reader, are ie omitted, 


HL 


The Editor has endeavoured to pref fent his c: untry men 2 ith the fpirit and 
eflence of this elegant work, ftript of its naiive verbiage, and he doubts 


not but it may contribute in this form both to amufe the imagination and 
better the heart.’’ 


on 


The Editor—in this inftance a fynonym with tranflator—may have 
‘© padeavoured to preient his countrymen with the [pirit anc effence of 
this elegant work ;” but, without having feen the original, we caf 
venture to -aflert, he has failed in that endeavour: for as to {pirit, 
elegance, or even common correctnefs, the tranflation betare us has 
not‘the moft diflant claim. We alfothink the converfion of a dia 
Zocue into plain narative a prefumptucus and \ uny arabe liberty 
jn a tranflator; efpecially one fo very ill qualih hed for the ae. We 
would much rather have feen St. Pierre’s performance ¢* uzttript of 
its native verbiage,” than with che mutilations of this mifer -rable doer 
jnio Engl. 

That we may not be fufpected of making unfounded charges of iné 


ability, as to com politi n, the mention of two or three’ Inftances out 
of the izpwrerable multi be le which occur, will be fufhicient —* The 
palliards are the length ef the whole fhip, which 7s level with the great 


cabia, and has a pangway efore ad as the cabin bas. is ‘That iS, the 
’ 


na 


whole foip 1s level with the great cabin, and has a gaugway before it, a 


‘the cabin has: 


§¢ Their habit of bringing up children which approaches nearly to a fate 
of nature, afd leaves them in an gimoft utter tenorance ; but the vices of the 
Re A | 

Resto women iy which the} imbibe wath their milk, and their CAPEICCS, which 


they 
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they are fuffered to exeroite upon the poor flaves toa degree of tyranny beyond 
al! bounds , adds to their ignorance almoft al] the depravity incident to fo- 
ciety” Who can unm lerftand, or analyze this fentence! * Iam really 
gueved to think that zz {peaking of mankind as “hey are, has more the ap- 
earance of burlefque, or exaggerat ony than a real refemblance.’? ‘* Coz- 
modities, from thence to the to wn, zs inconvenient and hazardous.” All this 


is ftupid, and beneath criticifm. The latter inftance of : ** /prrit’? ‘and 
. ‘ 1 . . s* ‘ . ‘ - « 

& effence’’ indeed appears to originate with the printer ; and, as the ** /pirde”? 

appears to be fomewhat above proof, to reduce it to the ftandard of common 


feate, we advile, for ** commodities,” a {ubititution Of comveyance. 


We difmifs this article, with remarking, that its typographical 
prrata are fhamefully numerous and glaring. 


eae ” auestio ES — eee 
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The Oceconomy of Charity ; or, an Adsrefs to Ladies; adapted to the 
Prefen t State of Charitable In ftitute ns in England: with a particular 
View to the Cultivation of religious Principles among the lower Orders 
of Pespie. By Mrs. Trimmer. 2 Vols. Small 8vo. Johnfon. 
London, 18or. 


N the year 1787, Mrs. Trimmer publifhed an Addre/s to Ladies : 
but from that, fhe informs us, the prefent ** work, though formed 
upen the fame principle, differs greatly in its contents.” ‘The former 
book we have not feen; but, as it was dedicated to her Majesty, 
we cannot doubt of its propriety; efpecially as the one befure us is 
honoured with the fame rRoyAL PATRONAGE. As the fubject of 
this performance is of much importat 1ce to the community in general, 
as well as to ladies in particular ; and as our Review thereof may 
poflivly be perufed by many who would not otherwile be apprifed of 
its contents, we fha!] pay it all the attention which the benevolent 
deficns of its author fo well merit, 

Mrs. T. traces the progrets of charity fchools in this country, from 
their commencement, in the year 1688, to the prefent period; and 
accompanies her narrative with many judicious obfervations on the 
yarious prevailing methods of educat ng charity children. The 
greater part of the firft. volume is occupicd by remarks on, and de- 
tailed accounts of, Sunday Schoo!s, and Schools of Indultry ; and 
fome <* outlines of a practical fy{tem of education for the children of 
the poor’ ’ are *¢ offered for confideration.” In the Appendix to Vol. I. 
is given a minute hiftory of the abovementioned inftitutions in Old 
Brentford ; not, as the author’ obferves, becaufe fhe is vain enough 
to fuppofe thefe fchoois are better conducted than others of the fame 
defcription; but, as they have proved fuccefsful, fhe is defirous of 
addi: ig her own te ftimony, in the fulleft manner, to the utility of this 
fyecies of charity. She has alfo another reafon for laying this ac- 
fount before ladies, as the fchool: s, in which the girls are inftruéted, are 
pntirely under female dire€ion. 


ff Sunday Schools were firlt opened in this towp [Old Brentford ] on Junie 
18th, 
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18th, 1786. No place could be more unpromifing to an experiment of this 
kiod than Brentford. In faying this, I do not mean to caft iliberal re. 
fiections on my neighbours ;* on the contrary, I an happy to do them the 
juftice of declaring, that thofe whofe circumfances can afford it, are in 

ral ready to promote any public work that has any utility in view ; and 


their chearful contributions to the almoft hopelefs experiment of Sunday 


Schools may be produced as a proof of my affertion.”’ 


The Rev. Charles Sturges, at that time vicar of Ealing, was the 
propofer of thefe feminaries. A fubfcription was commenced ; and, 
on an appointed day, three fchools, for the tugion of thirty fcholars 
each, were opened: viz. one for the biggeft boys, and two for 

irls and little boys. After this, the numbers were increafed to forty, 
and even fiftys the poorer children being clothed ina fort of uniform, 
The young ladies of two boarding fchools fupplied nearly a hundred 
caps, and anumber of tippets, made of old cloth ; and many articles 
of clothing were from time to time prefented from different quarters. 
Before the expiration of the fecond year, the inftitutions were 
honoured with ROYAL PATRONAGE, her Majesty beftowing a do- 
nation which fhe has annually repeated. To the Sunday Schools was 
next added a School of Induftry, which commenced with {pinning: 
this was followed by a fecond for knitting ftockings, and a third for 
plain work. ‘here are at prefent two Sunday Schools for girls, and 
one for boys, in Old Brentford, and one for girls in Ealing. The 
number of boys is upwards of forty; of girls nearly ahundred. The 
{pinning and the knitting failing of their defired effe&t, about forty 
of the elder virls are employed in plain work, and twenty of the 
younger ones wind cotton, and pick rufhes, for the ufe of tallow 
chandlers. About four years ago, a School of Induftry for boys was 
attempted, and fora time fuccecded. By mifmanagement, however, 
a greater expence was incurred than the fund would bear, and the 
fcheme dropped. 

*¢ The following hints, relative to Evening Navigation Schools, vee 
think, with Mrs. ‘I’. ** are too important to be omitted :” 


‘* Te is a melancholy obfervation, that Britifh failors, though remarkably 
brave, are in general very profligate, prophane, and immoral ; would ic not, 
therefore, be advifeable to eftablith in fea-port towns (in addition to Sunday 
Schools) Schools of Induftry, in which boys might learn to fpin and weave 
cnarfe thread for fail cloth, pick oakum, &c.? And in order to train fome 


- 








a _— 





* We do not with to “ cafts//iberal refleAions’? on any one, nor do we 
with to depreciate the exertions of Mrs. T. and her benevolent affociates; 
but we are conftrained to remark, that, notwithftanding the exiftence of thefe 


Rhools for fifteen years, the poor of Brentfurd, and its vicinity, poffefs the 


loweft, mot degraded manners of any which have fallen under cur obfervation. 
A lady — or, in piainer terms, a well drefled woman—cannot pafs through 
the town without being infulied by men, women, and children. Theif 
grois vulgarity can only be equalled by the moft deprayed inhabicants of the 
work parts of the metsopolis, Rew, . 

for 
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gr the fea fervice, fuppofe an Evening Navigation School was founded, in 
yhich a limited number of boys migh: be in&ra‘ted for an hour or two, twice 
of three times a week, in fuch particulars as all common failors ought to 
know, previous to their going out to fea: a mafter, qualified to teach thefe 
boys, might erfily be found in fome experienced mariner ou! of employ ment. 
Thefe boys oughe to learn to read and write; and the books put into their 
lands on week days, fhould be fuch as have a tendency to exctre fenti- 
gents fuitable to a (ea- faring life; fuch as woyages and travels ; and part of 
heir infiruction tn Sunday Schools fhould be calculated to give them a proper 
fafe of the peculiar duties of the proteffion for which they are ceigned, and 
the ncceiliry of € curing the bleffing of Gep to defend chem againit the dangers, 
and fupport them under the dithcuities to which they will unavoidably be ex. 


pofed.”” 


The fecond volume of The Oeconomy of Charity extends to the 
conduct of Ladies refpecting the adult poor, with copious advice on the 
government of fervants, and the duties of family religion, Parochial 
diltrinutions, and the condition of the labouring clafles, are amply in- 
veitigated ; and many valuable hints are thrown out for the increafe 
oftheir comforts. Much mifcellaneous matter pr fents itfeif, relative 
tothe fupp!ying the poor with food; and the relief of prifoners, and 
common begears, by various means, are alfo noticed. The benefits 
of friendly focieties, and lying-in charities, are particularly adverted to; 
and we cannot refrain from recommending to the attention of our 
fair readers, ** The Rules and Regulations ot the Charity tor Lying-in 
Women, and Sick Perfons, at Tottenham High Crofs.” This truly 
benevolent inft:tuti nn accommodates each lying-in woman, or fick 
perfon, who receives a ticket from any of the fubfcribers, with the 
loan of a pair of fheets, twelve napkins, a bedgown, and a fhirt, 
during a month. Kleven fhillings are alia paid to each lying- 
in woman, towards defraying the expences of a midwife and 
nurfe. 

While thus providing for the corporeal eafe of the lower clafles of 
the community, let it not be thought that Mrs. T. negleéts their 
biritual welfare. After fome fenfible ** remarks on the great neglect 
of public worfhip which prevails among the poor,”’ fhe quotes an ac- 
count of the Free Church at Bath, the idea of which was originall 
fuggefted by that found divine and moft devout Chriftian the Rev. Mr. 
DauBeny, ina fermon delivered at St. Margaret’s Chapel, Bath, 
in April, 1792, and the church was opened in November, 1798. 
Our author next propofes a divifion of the parifhes of the metropolis 
into diftri€ts, each diftri&t having a free chapel, as an appendage to 
the parifh church. She fuggetts that, 


*€ On fitting up a chapel of this kind, rows of neat commodious benches, 
divided into numbered feats, for the regular congregation, fhould be pro. 
Vided, and feats for the children of the Sunday Schools belonging to the 
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diftrit, leaving an open fpace in the middle, with common forms for 
ftrangers *.’’ 


She then recommends the appointment of a committee, who are 
to procure “ a lift of the poorer inhabitants of the diftrict, clafled ac. 
cording to their religious profeffions, whether of the Church of 
England, or belonging to diflerting congregations.” —** At the time 
of making the lift, a numbered ticket may be given to each perfon, 
who fhall profcfs a defire to belong to the congregation, to entitle 
them refpectively to an appropriate feat in the chapel, with the cor. 
re{ponding number.” ¢ 

As it is of the firft importance that the poor fhould be regular in 
their attendance on public worfhip, Mrs. T. conceives that ** it would 
be expedient to eftablifh a fund for the purpofe of Sunday Gifts.” 
The expenfe of this, together with that of Bibles, and Common 
Prayer Books, fhe thinks might be liquidated by ** the fums ufually 
given in private benefactions of money, provifions, and clothing,” 
provided the plan was properly adhered to.” 

As a proof that fhe has not been recommending a vifionary, im. 
practicable fcheme, in her propofal of making parochial gifts, fhe 
fubjoins an account of an experiment of this kind, which was made 
in a populous town in the vicinity of London. For the account of 
this experiment, which exceeded the moft fanguine hopes, we refer 
our readers to the work itfelf. 

Having thus gone over the principal contents of Mrs, T.’s per- 
formance, we ought to clofe our review: but, as this lady attempts to 
anfwer the leading object‘ons which have been made to Sunday Schools, 
we "2 take the liberty of reverting to the firit volume of het 
work. 


‘© It is faid,”’ the obferves, “ that thefe {chools afford opportunities for the 
emiffaries of infidelity and fedition, to fow the feeds of their pernicious prine 
ciples in the minds ot the rifing generation, which may hereafter lead to the 
fabvertien of the government in church and ftate ; that-they are chiefly in the 
hands of Seétarifts ; that vaft numbers of thofe who have been brought up 1 
them have become fanatical teachers, have deemed themfelves qualified to hold 
difputations on religious topics; and have turned infidels and anarchifs, 
who are fpreading a malignant influence through the mafs of the com 
munity.”” 


All this, though common place, is pofitively true. However, 4 


Mrs. T. fays,— 


‘© To condemn an inftitution as a bad one, becaufe it may be made fub- 
fervient to bad purpofes is furely unreafonable, for according to this principle, 
every divine ordinance of revealed religion from the beginning of the world 


——— 





< 


* « Were parithes divided into diftrits, Sunday Schools might be e 
ducted under the eye of the miniiter, and the committee of each diftrict, W 
out the dangers of their being perverted to ill purpoles,’? 
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to the prefent time would come under condemnation ; fince each, in its turn, 
hasbeen abufed to purpofes direétly contrary to its original defign.”’ 


Mrs. T. then alludes to fome of the abufes which, we know, thefe 
intitutions have been fubjected to; and then obferves, that thefe very 
jules furnifh arguments in their favour, and fhew that they 
ye ** well calculated to diffufe knowledge abundantly, and at an eafy 
expenfe, and there are no infurmountable difficulties in the way of 
thofe who are difpofed to colle& the children of the poor, for the 
purpofes of giving them inftruétion.”—Our author fays, fhe is 
“confident, that in places where Sunday Schools are zealoufly and 
prudently conducted ; upon a plan, favourable to the interefts of the 
church, attempts aré feldom made to eftablifh them.”—Let this re- 
mark poffefs its full force :—it merits atsentim.—She then fays, 
« we have every reafon to think, that thofe who are fo induftrious in 
the application of this inflitution to the propagation of their falfe 
tenets, would find means to fpread their doétrines without it.” 

This fuppofition may perhaps be true: but, when we cannot en- 
tirely conquer an enemy, it is well to be able to diminifh his refources, 
to retard and enfeeble his operations. If we cannot deftroy the 
ferpent, let us diveft it of its poifon.—Mrs. T. fays: 


« Whatever blame may attach to the methodiftical teachers of Sunday 
Schools for falfe interpretation, they can {carcely be fufpected of initru&ting 
children to doubt the divine authority of the Scriptures, or to prefer books 
of infidelity to their Bibles ; for it is one of their fundamental principles to 
depreciate human reafon in matters of religious opinion, and they refer to 
the Brace for the fuppofed proofs of their peculiar doctrines.’’ 


They do indeed ‘ refer to the Bisie for the fuppofed proofs of 
their peculiar doctrines ;” but hew do they wreft to their own wilful 
purpofesthe Diving TruTus of thatbook ! Democracy, infidelity, and 
fanaticifm, form a heterogeneous whole, the component parts of 
which, it might be fuppofed, would not well affimilate : they how- 
ever aét in concert ; and when the Bisie can be made to fpeak the 
language of fedition and rebellion, it muft have the greateft weight 
with thofe who are improperly influenced. We muft again quote 
Mrs, Trimmer :—*‘ That infidel feditionifts have caufed many perfons 
who could read and write to mifapply their talents, by making them 
Secretaries and Corre/ponding Members, &c. of Secret Societies, mutt be 
acknowledged. But what reafon can be given for laying this to the 
charge of Sunday Schools, fince writing is feldom taught in thefe 
Schools ?” 

Mrs. T.. indeed judicioufly confines the teaching to sACRED suUB- 
Jects ; and even this in the intervals of public worfhip only : but in 
many of thofe Sunday Schools which are under methodiftical guid- 
ance, both writing and arithmetic are taught. For labourers of the 
tower clafles, particularly in the country, this furely is unneceffary. 
Without really improving their mind, it, at /ea/f, gives them a fancied 
Wperiority, and renders them unfit for their occupations. Let the 
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recepts of virtue and religion rather be orally impreffed on their memory 
in that their minds fhould be confuled by a tmattering of letiee 
itis not by the mere knowledge of reading, writing, arith. 
a'gebra, or geometry, that a man becomes moral or religious, 
nat methnodifts do alf> frequently pervert and falfify the divine 
word, and render it the vehicle of revolutionary fentiment, will not 
be denied ; therefore the Sunday Schools which happen to be unde 
ther fuperintendance are to be dreaded as the cradles of anarchy and 
murder, Let their efforts be counteraéted ! Let their machinations 
be fruilrated ! To effect this; let it be deeply imprefled on the minds 
of thofe concerned, that “ it would be as eafy, by means of Sunday 
Schools, to make early impreffions in favour of the church and its 
miniiters, as it has been found to excite prejudices againft them.” 

OF the exiftence of an organized confederation, for the purpofe of 
increafing the number of methodiits; of training them up to the 
church ; of purchafing fimall livings for them, and, by this means, 
of perverting the pure doctrines of the Gofpel of Chrift, as taught by 
the Eftablifhed Church of England; and alfo of bringing that Efta. 
ment into difciedit; we have long had inditputable proofs. Clapham 
Cominon is the feat of its power; and we fhal! fome day, take occalion 
to notice its chiefs, and to expofe its manceuvres. ‘This is the confe. 
deration alluded to by Mrs. Trimmer in the following note. 


“© Of this organized confederation I know nothing but by report ; but it 
feems to me very probable that a focietv, which holds its meetings in a court 
near Fleet itreet, in London, and calls itfelf the Ltimerant Society, is a part 
of it. The profeffed defign of this affociation is to eftablifh Sunday Schools in 
every pariih within ten miles of the metropolis, where they can gain a 
footing, and its agents have actually done fo in many parifhes within my 
knowledge ; in which the hours of teaching are fo contrived, as to occupy 
the time of divine fervice in the neighbouring parifh churches. The 
afliduous attention paid by the teachers in thefe fchools to the fcholars, to. 

ether with the gifts of clothing, and money which they beftow, win the 
hearts of both children and parents, and difpofe them to receive with readinefi 
any leffons thefe pretended friends may chufe to give them. This fociety alfo 
profeffes to bring forwafd, as preachers of the Gofpel, whoever thall appeat 
to thofe who are appointed to examine them, to be infpired with the gift o 
teaching. 1 aifo offers comfort and relief to the poor in times of ficknels. 
Whatever thefe people may infinuate againit the church and its minifters, mut 
doubtlefs have a very powerful effet upon the minds of the ignorant ; and it 
is much to be lamented that no law exits for preventing the obtaining ¢ 
licences for fchools of this defeription ; and that the proper eftablifhment ¢ 
Sunday Schools, upon a right foundation, does not in every parifh obviate the 
plaufible pretentions of thefe itinerants. Yet thefe fchools, as far as 1 am 
able to judge, are innoceat in comparifon of many others that fubfift in the 
kingdom, as appears from the lait admirable charge of a learned prelate 
whom the enemies of the infiitution had triumphantly, but unjultly, nui 
bered amongft their fupporters,”’ 


If our bifhops do not fpeedily take fome means for impofing aa 
effectual 
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efeGtual check upon the rapid growth of Methodifm ; if, either 
dead to a fenfe of the danger which threatens the eftablifhment ; or 
rendered pailive by their defpair to avert or diminifh it, they confole 
themfelvés with the idea of keeping, things as they are, without any 
attempt to make them better ; they. will not only betray the facred 
tuft repofed in them by their Sovereign, and violate the duty 
which they owe to the church ; but they will find themfelves egre- 
gioully deceived, in their ideas of a /fationary oppofition ; and will, 
by their forbearance, daily increafe the danger which they are now 
afraid to meet, encourage the alarming progrefs of f{chifm, and ex- 
pofe the cftablifhment to ftefh attacks which will favour the pro- 
motion of anarchy,* and aid the caufe of fubverfion. 





Suggeffions refpecting a Plan of National Education. By the Rev.Wil- 


liam Shaw, B.D. F.S. A. and Redtor of Chelvy, Somerfet. 8vo. 
Pe. 2¢. 43s. Robinfons. London. 


The Blagdon Controverfy; or Short Criticifms on the late Difpute between 
the Curate of Blagdon and Mrs. Hannah More, relative ta Sunday 
Schools and Monday private Schools. By aLayman. . vo. Pp. 36. 
Is. Robinfons. London. 


FTER the long and ample account which we laft month gave 
of the Controverfy that has been the occafion of both thefe pam- 
phlets, we cannot enter much into the fubje&t again. Yet we think 
it right to notice the progrefs of the controverly, to mark the pam- 
phlets as they arife ; and to add any new obfervations that are fuggefted 
bythem. ‘fhe former of thefe, in a letter to the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, touches upon the controverfy a little only, and dwells 
principally upon fome confequences deducible from it. But the latter 
enters into it minutely, and has made feveral obfervations fimilar to 
our own of laft month. Both are ftrongly in favour of Mr. Bere, as 
indeed we aétually know almoft all the reading, all the thinking part 
of the clergy and the laity at Bath to be. We fhall begin, however, 
with the latter pamphlet, as reafoning upon the faéts and arguments 
of the controverfy; before we proceed to record the opinion of the 
former upon them, and to explain his plan as deduced from them. 

. “ The Blagdon Controver(y,” then, we underftand to be written 
in part, or in whole, by a gentleman, wholly unconnected with any 
of the parties, little canrvetlaai with writing as being a veteran in the 
naval fervice, but pricked on by a generous fpirit of regard for a wor- 
thy, yet much injured, clergyman. 


‘© The denouement of the piece,’’ fays the veteran, very truly, ** was the 
difmiffal of the Rev. Mr. Bere from the curacy of Blagdon, after /eventeen 
years fervice in that parifh wichout reproach. It was therefore a natural ex- 
pe€tation of the public, during this extraordinary occurrence, that the perfon, 
or perfons, who prevailed on the Bifhop to fend his letter of difmiffion, thould 
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be brought forward. But the curtain dropped before fuch difcovery. Af] 
they are told is, that no information rcfpeéting Mr. Bere came from Cleve. 
don Court,’? Sir Abraham Elron’s, ‘ or Ccwilip Green,’? Mrs. H. More's, 
«* The invifible agent is afhamed to thew himfelf ; but works, like the great 
‘Tempter, by fuggeftions in private. One thing is clear, that the peifon 


accufed had a nig t to know his accufer, and the charges againft him ; anda . 


refufal to hear him, was contrary to the practice of all civil and civilized 
courts. The Chief Juftice of the King’s Bench does not ftrike an Attorney 
off the roll, without giving him an opportunity of being heard ; nor does he 
proceed without affidavits, and allowing the accufed perfon to have copies of 
the charge ; nor would the bar or {pe¢tator conclude, as Sir Abraham Elion 
did, from his unbounded refpect to authority’ when exerted on his own fide, 
‘that there were weighty reafons for the meafure, which it was not for them 
to fathom.”’ 
‘« The language of the Bifhop, venerable by age,’’ adds our warrior, ‘is 
‘ very.pointed ; coupling the difmitlion of the curate with’ the caufe of religion, 
and faying, in direct terms, that ¢ he is juftly offended with his conduct.’ But 
this is fomething like wafte of words, unlefs.a fpecific charge had been brought 
againft Mr. Bere, which rendered him, if not infamous in the Bifhop’s eyes, 
at leaft unworthy of a cure of fouls.. And without fuch charge Dr. Mofs,”’ 
the chancellor, ‘‘ muft excufe me, if I excite an axiom in logic, * de non 
apparentibus et de non exiftentibus eadem est ratio.’ 


This is very well put to the Rev. Divine, by this veteran of the 
deck. But it is as well put to the Right Rev. whom it equally 
reaches, though not equally addrefled to him. - 


‘© How far this exalted pattern of female excellence and Chriftian charity,” 
he remarks concerning Mrs. More, ‘‘ was carried by refentment ; is, like 
the caufe of difmiflion, known only by the parties. Whether the owed Mrs, 
Bere a grudge, for the part fhe took in apprifing her of her teacher’s holding 
private meetings, is beft known to herfelf. Some fufpicion attaches, however, 
becaufe fhe never made any enguiry of Mrs. Bere, though the had frequent 
opportunities of fo doing. And this fufpicion is ftrongly corroborated by her 
having fent to the Bifhop a ftatement of accufations againft Mr. Bere ; which 
probably had their weight, though it is denied that his Lordfhip’s judgment 
was finally determined by what was fent from Cowflip Green. Nay more! 
She muft have employed all her eloquence to convert Dr. Crofsman fo coms 
pletely, that from thinking well of his old friend the curate, he afterwards in- 
veighs bitterly againft him, and extols the virtues and abilities of the humble 
fchoolmafter, whom he confidered before ‘ as an ignorant fanatic and wretched 
theologift.’’ . 


The cunning of Mrs. H. More has never been profeffedly expofed. 
Yet it is apparent in all this tranfaGtion. At the very commence- 
ment, before fufpicions were well awake in the head of Mr. Bere, 
and on that calumnious fpeech of the fchoolmafter concerning Mr. 
Bere, of which Mr. Bere had made complaint to fier, and fent her an 
affidavit ; fhe propofed for Mr. Bere ** to lay the whole bufinefs be- 
fore our common friend Sir Abraham Elton;*” when Sir Abraham 
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muft have been known by her to be ‘no ** common friend,” when he 
ectually appeared foon afterwards to be an open enemy to Mr, Bere. 
She thus tuggefted infidioufly to Mr. Bore a reference, that ihe knew 
fhe could command in the award. ‘This fingle ftroke marks her 
character ftrongly, and we, therefore, dwell upon it. In the progrefs 
of the bufinefs ihe pufhes Sir Abraham forward, without one bluth of 
fhame on her cheek, for Raving mentioned him as a common friend 
and a fair referee before, to be her pleading, her writing advocate, 
her very ftrenuous champion, her very zealous votary, Comparing 
the propofal with the proceedings, we fee the difhonourableacls, we 
had almolt faid the difhonelty, of the propo/al completely. And when 
we collate all the facts together ; fee the accufations clandeftine in 
their production, concea'ed in their operation, even fill concealed, 
and ftill clandeftine ‘to the very clergyman accuted; yet find them 
followed by a punifhment as arbitrary as they are invilible, we can- 
not but unite the caufe with. the effect, and be fure that the hand, 
which produced and concealed the charges, did, in the fame concealed 
manner, produce the punifhment alfo. Only, another hand was in- 
duced to act, and a Bifbop was engaged to lift his brother Bifhop’s 
arm for ftriking the blow. Mr. Bere, and the Bath clergy, all know 
a little the medium of management, And we, who know more of 
this than they do, fhall be ftrongly inclined (if juftice is not im- 
mediately done to Mr. Bere) to lay all before the publick. 

We could cite other paflages from this ufeful pamphlet with 

cafure, if we were not compelled to reftrain ourfelves. We feel the 


_caufe of Mr, Bere, to be the caufe of the clergy in general. We, 


therefore, pafs on to Mr. Shaw, happy to fte the clergy and laity of 
Bath, or its vicinity, uniting to write in dis favour. 


« Mr. Bere’s ftatement of facts,” Mr. Shaw tells us, ‘is before the 
publick ; and it incontroverribly {peaks for irfelf. I fhould, however, do 
violence to my feelings and to truth, if I neglected to bear teflimony, that 
Mr. Bere is a man of good learning, found reliyion, amiable manners, and 
pure morals; a faithful and diligent miniiter of the church; and, by his in. 
formation and inflexible integrity as a magiftrate, a public biefling : and thaty 
therefore, the iffue was as onexpected as it was furpriting. Inflead of a 
ferious abridgment of his income, Mr. Bere for his publick fervices deferved 
fome mark of royal favour.’’ ‘The Prelate of Durham, we are happy to hear, 
will do him equal kindnefs. ‘ This indalgence of -my incl nation, however, 
is not meant to convey any cenfure of my venerable and refpectable di e-fan, 
and his fon the Chancellor’s conduct. But if I cannot fay more, it is iropof. 
fible to fay lefs, than, that by fome agency yet invifible to the pull. 4” though 
Vilible to ourfelves and fome others, ** the Bithop and his fons whole object 
1s ulwaysto do right, have been grofsly 1mpoled upon.”’ 

We* cannot fpeak fo tenderly, as Mr. Shaw fpeaks. We bli me fe- 
verely all the parties hoftile to Mr. Bere. Dr. Cro‘sman, indeed, 
has proved himiclf too low for our very reprobation, by his thuffling, 
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contradi€tory, and mean fpirit. ‘* Good God,” as Mr. Bere very 


7 ex°laims in a note again{ft him, on his trying to guibble off his 


-leafe for the tithes, ** 1s this the reafoning of an honeft man? of a 


Chriftian? of a-clergyman? | amafhamed of it.” * Soare we. The 
Doétor could hardly fink himfelf lower in our eftimation, we thought, 
as we proceeded onto the pafla.e for which this noie is annexed, 
Yet he has here done fo, he reptile has crept deeper into the mud, 
and buried himfelf completely init. Norcan we, in any degree, ex- 
cwle the conJudt of the Bifhop. It 1s contradictory, violent, and 
cruel, But the principal blame muft reft upon the head-of the Chan- 
cellor, who appears to have been acting, throughout the whole, jult 
as he was prompred by another Bifhop, who aydin became prompter 
to the venera*le infirmities of nis father’s mind, and who has thus in- 
volved himfelf with Dr. Croisman, with oth the Bifh ops, ina con- 
duct that is the difgrace of all. We fay this, in a lively reverence 
for the Clergy, and in the livelieft reverence for the Bifhops. Yet 
we muft fay it. [he general interetts of the Clergy, thus affailed in 
the perfon of one of them, and thus affailed by a moft paradoxical 
union of prelacy with difuaion, imperioufly calls upon us to fay it. 
Lvery parifh may be convulied, and every'Clergyman may be op- 
prefizd, if the cunning of Ms, More can thus combine fuch difcord- 
ant principles together, can thus conjure up even good fpirits, even 
the ve \ angels of the church, to do her work of mifchief for her, and 
ftanding, a: fhe does ftand, in all the glory of a good angel, yet be- 
ginning to ‘eel the taint of a bad one, can thus be able to 


Ride in the whirlwind, and direét the ftorm, 


upon the head of oppofing worthinefs itfelf. 


H ving here given our opinion again upon the Blagdon Controverfy, 
and at greater. Jength than we meant when we begfn; we can only 
{top to note Mr. Shaw’s plan. 


6 We are thus all, my Lord,’’ he tells the Archbifhop at the clofe of what 


we have quoted above, ‘¢ liable to unmerited injuries from the fecret macliina- 


tions, and invifible and artful agency of non-defcript fectaries who allow * 


themfelves to be neither of nor out of the church, To prevent a repetition of 
fimilar injuftice from fiimilar caufes, and that members of the church may be 
inftructed by chu:chmen, I with your Grace to introduce a bill in Parliament 
(without mentioning any clafs of heretics) to eftablifh—not Sunpay Schools, 
which never anfwered any other purpofe than gratifying the pious vanity, and 
feeding the fpiritual pride, of certain individuals; but—regular, daily, 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS.” 


Mr. Shaw then unfolds the parts of his plan. But we cannot at- 
tend to them now, wifbing him, however, all fuccefs in his plan, 
and thinking with him it would ufefully prevent fuch mifchiefs as 
have been too fenfibly felt at Blagdon. 
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A Statement of Faéts relative to Mrs. H. More’s Schools occafoned by 
fome late Mijreprefentations. 18mo. PP. 36. Cadell and Davies. 
London. 1801. 


A Letter tothe Rev. T. Bere, Refor of Butcombe. By the Rev. J. 
* Boak, Reéor of Brockley. 8vo. Pe. 10. Hazard. Bath. 
1So0r. 
F TER the two preceding articles were committed to the prefs 
thefe two pamphlets were put into our hands, But, before we 
fay any thing of their contents, it behoves us to ftate that we have jult 
received information, that the Blagdon Controverfy has terminated in 
a way that muft give to every true friend of the Eftablifhed Church 
the fame degree of fatisfaction which it has afforded tous. We are 
affured, that the Bifhop of Bath and Wells has acknowledged that he 
had been deceived ; that, in confequence, he fent his fon, the Chan- 
cellor, to Mr. BERE, to apprize that gentleman of the circumftance, 
and to inform him that he had iflued orders to re-inftate him in the 
curacy of Blagdon ; and, further, that he has actually taken his li- 
cence away from one of the apoftles of Methodifm, who has been 
very officious, to fay the leaft of his conduct, in this ftrange bufinefs. 
We truft that Mifs. More and her advocates will derive a falutary 
leflon from fuch a termination of the conteft ; that they will perceive, 
no influence, however powerful, can Jong favour deception, or pre- 
vail againft the church; and that they will henceforth be fenfible that 
if they with to fecure refpect to themfelves, they muft afford no coun- 
tenance to fectaries, but learn fincerely to refpeét in others, the 
genuine principles, found doétrine, and pure difcipline of that efta- 
blifhment which originated with the founder of our holy faith, and is 
cemented and confirmed by the law of the realm. 
The author of the firft of thefe tracts we fufpe&t to be the Rev. 
Thomas Drewitt, Curate of Cheddar, the fame gentleman who {ent 
us a letter containing fome comments on a communication trom 


_E. S. in our Jaft Number but one. Having printed the fubftance of 


this letter in the pamphlet before us, Mr. D. has abfolved us from 
our promife to infert it, and indeed precluded the neceflity of its in- 
fertion in our Review. Befides a letter from Mr. D. the traét con 
tains fix letters from other Clergymen, from two Curates of Nailfea, 
from the Vicar and Curate of Yatton, the Curate of Congrefbury, 
the Rector of Shipham, and from Mr. Beak, the Rector of Brockley. 
One of the Curates of Nailfea, Mr. Sparrow, only fays that he has 
never feen in Mrs. More’s Sunday Schou! in that parifh, any condué& 
which he difapproved ; and that the teachers and children attended the 
church regularly, Mr. Hawes, the Vicar of Yatton, contradicts a 
ftatement in Mr. Bere’s Appeal, of Mrs. More having recommended 
a ‘* notorious Methodift preacher, as her teacher at Yatton,” and ex- 


plains the circumftance in which he conceives the miftake to have 
originated. Mr. Boak contradicts Mr. Bere’s aflertion that Mrs. M.’s 
Dd2 {choole 
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fchool-miftrefs, at Axbridge, ufed extempore prayers to her people ; 
and Mr. Drewitt denies, what Mr. Bere has affirmed, that the 
Teacher at Cheddar “is a methodift, attends their meetings, and 
lives in a licenfed houfe.” ‘Thefe are matters of fact, on which the 
arties are at iffue, and it is not our province to decide between them. 
The chief object of thefe letters, however, (excepting Mr, Sparrow’s) 
is to imprefs a belief that Mrs. M.’s {chools, inftead of increafing the 
number of Methodifts, have produced a contrary effeét. But, admit- 
ting the ftrict accuracy of every fad here detailed, ftill the condu& of 
Mrs. More’s Teacher at Blagdon is an irrefragable proof that her 
{chool at that place could not have any fuch effect, If it be contend- 
ed that this was an exception toa rule, it muft neverthelefs be acknow- 
ledged that it was an exception of fo extraordinary a nature as to 
juftify the fufpicions which have gone abroad ; and the refolution to 
Support that {choolmaiter at the expence of the incumbent was well 
calculaicd to give ftrength and currency to fuch fufpicions. Again, 
after every exertion had been made to procure teftimonies of the yood- 
conduct of thefe fchools, is it not rather extraordinary that not more 
than fix Clergymen could be found to certify their purity ?—We do 
not mean to preis this point, but merely to fhew that the evidence here 
brought forward is of no farther fervice than to invalidate the aflertions 
of Mr. Bere, on two or three points, not, in the leaft degree, con- 
nected with the bufinefs at Blagdon. 
The writer of the Statement impeaches the veracity of E. S. whofe 
communication will be found in a former Number of our Review; 


_ but he is aware that one of the aflertions which he has contradicted 


was {fo qualified as not to admit of a pofitive contradiction, ‘The 
diftin&tion of Methodifts iz the Church and Methodifts out of the 
Church has either been not fufficiently attended to by thefe writers, or 
they have been afraid to meet the queftion, It is, certainly, not a 
fanciful but a fold diftin@ion ; and it is highly poflible that the latter 
defcription of fectarians may have been diminifhed in a parifh while 
the former have been increafed. . 

Mrs. More, we are told, “is neither afraid, nor afhamed, to avow 
that earneft regard to religion, which is frequently branded with the 
names of methodifm and enthufiafm, by thofe, who have no other 
idea of religion, than the outward forms of it.” Who the perfons 
here alluded to are we know not; but we know, that the infinuation 
is avery artful one, and ought not to have been made, without a po- 
fitive reference to the perfons to whom it relates. 

Mr. Boak’s letter relates to a private difpute between the author 
and Mr. Bere concerning the character of Margaret Thorn, one of the 
witnefles produced by the latter gentleman. As her evidence is by no 
means material or neceflary to eftablifh the facts brought forward by 
the Curate of Blagdon, her credibility is of little confequence, except 
to herfelf. As to her competency, no man who is not profoundly igno- 
rant of the law, would attempt to call it in queftion. If Mr. Bere’s 
ftatement, that this woman has, for fome years paft, been ne 
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able, that fhe has regularly attended church, and received the facra- 
ment, be correct, all her former mifconduct ought to be configned to 
oblivion ; and no Chriffian, much Iefs a et ought now to 


reproach her with it. Mr. Boax, in our opinion, had much better 


have been filent. 





Lexicographia-neologica Gallica. The Neological French Diétionary: 
containing Words of new Creation, not to be found in any French and 
Englifh Vocabulary hitherto publifhed; including thofe added to the 
Language by the Revolution and the Republic, which, by a Decree of 
the National Convention in 1795, now form the Supplement to the 
Fifth Edition A the French Academy's Dictionary, printed at Paris in 
1798 ; with the new Syftem of Weights, Meafures, and Coins. The 
While forming a Remembrancer of the French Revolution, as compri- 
fing a fhort Hrftory of it, and a View of the Republic, with Anecdotes, 
ec. ce. By William Dupré. 8vo. Pp. 311. 7s. Od. Phi- 
lips, Carpenter, and Clement. 1801. | 


FTER the perufal of this ample title-page, the nature of the 
publication cannot be miftaken. We are rather inclined to 
think that the author has attempted too much; and that he has united 
things very much difcordant. To blend philology and political hiftory, 
as he has done, is, at beft, attempting a mixture which does not cor- 
dially afimilate; and yet this mixture may induce many to purchafe 
the book, who would not have done fo, had it been a work purely 
grammatical. 

From the time of Louis X[Vth to the Revolution, the French, 
watched over the purity of their language with the utmoft folicitude ; 
a new word, or a new phrafe, was not admitted till after the moft 
fcrupulous inveftigation ; hence arofe that perfpicuity and correétnefs 
of expreffion which it pofleiied. Since the new order of things has 
taken place, the language, like every thing elfe, has experienced a 
revolution ; the French have now become as profufe in their coinage 
of new words and phrafes, as they were formerly parfimonious; and 
a perfon, however well he may be acquainted with the claffical lan- 
guage of monarchical France, is often at a lofs for the explanation of 
the Republican fuperinduction. ‘lo remove this difficulty is the ob« 
ject of the work now before us. 


‘© The vocabulary,” Mr. Dupre informs us, ‘* contains nearly a thoufand 
words ; not all indeed of new creation, but fuch of them as are to be found in 
the {Dictionaries hitherto publifhed in this country, will be found here with 
the new acceptations which they have lately received. ‘This number of words 
might have been greatly enlarged,*had not fome attention been paid to the 
rejection of fuch as appeared with the character of Neologifma, by which name 
the French critics have ftigmatized the pruriency of many modern writers of 
their country in the matter of mew words. It was therefore judged beft to 
admit into this vocabulary thofe only which had been made ufe of by good 


Writers, or eloquent f{peakers, eo with fich as had already found a 
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place in the lateft Ditionaries publithed at Paris. A lift of the publications 
made ufe of, in forming this collection of new words, will be found at the 
end, the citations not being always accompanied with the name of the autho. 
rity in the body of the ok 


We ‘think, as Mr. D. was compiling a Neohgical French Dici- 
onary, that he fhould have made it as complete as he could. It is 
not a Vocabulary of Words, fanctioned by the ufage of good writers, 
and eloquent fpeakers, which the public expeéts from him, but a 
dictionary of that jargon which is the creature of the French Revo- 
Juticn, the bantling of French philological pruriency. 

We were rather furprifed at the following inadyertency (for we can 
confider it as nothing elfe) in the article ** Renardin, ine, adj. cun- 
ning asa Fox. A new adjective. 

“© Aucune rufe renardine eft étrangére aux délicats mufcadins pour 
eniever la poule au pot des fans-culottes, et pour Jeur enlever la 
mceil!eure volaille.”’ 

'  Thefe delicate mufcadins are not as cunning as foxes; they can- 
not rob che Sans-culottes of their poultry.” 

The tranflation here given is quite the reverfe of the fenfe of the 
original, 

A work of this kind was much wanted; and, upon the whole, we 
confider the prefent as an uleful publication, Should it come toa 
fecoid edition, the comprcffing the Anecdotes and Hittorical Matter, 
and the infertion of every Neological Word which can be collected, 
we are of opinion, would be a confiderable improvement. 
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A Hiflory of Peftilential Difeafes By Noah Webfter, Jun. 2 Vols. 
' $vo. New York. 1799. 


OR ten years paft we have feen different parts of America a prey to the 
mot defolating peflilence that ever invaded the human race. To trace 
its origin and, if poflible, to refeue fociety from its exterminating power have 
engaged the inveftigation and abilities of many of the moft eminent phyfi- 
cians of Europe and America ; and if we have ftill occafion, at times, to la. 
ment the progrefs of a difeafe which feems equally to bafile the refearches of 
the philofopher and the power of medicine, we muit, at leaft, refpect thofe 
talents which have been fo oftén engaged in the interelt of humanity. 

In the volumes before us, we have a new attempt by Mr, Webfter, of 
America, to afcertain the origin of Epidemic and Peftilential Difeafes : in 
which the author leaving the more common opinions, and adopting a theory 
of his own, traces them to a more general caufe, and conne&s them with 
fome of the more remarkable phenomena of the natural world. In the firft 
part of his work we have a view of the various opinions that have been held, 
as to the caufe and origin of peftilence from the time of Hippocrates to the 
prefent day. Whilft he expofes many of thefe opinions as viene = 
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abfurd, he more particularly inveighs againft that of Dr. Mead, who, in his 
Treatife on the Piague, endeavours to fhew that it is propagated by fpecifie 
contagion only ; and that this difeafe, like the meafles, or {mall pox, has 
been bred in Egypt or Ethiopia, and thence propagated and entailed on 
Europe ; who denies alfo that the plague ever originates in Britain, but that 
it is always imported from abroad. In oppofition, however, to this authority, 
refpe€table as it is, and ftill more fo, as fupported by the illuftrious Cullen 
and others, Mr. Webfter favs, ** It will probably be proved, that the 
plague generally, if not always, originates io the country where it exifts as 
an epidemic ; and that the common opinion of the propagation of pettilence, 
folely by ixfe@ion, has had a moft calamitous effect on medicine and on 
human happinefs.’’ Havin, thus rejected the common opinions, with regard 
to the origin and caufes of peftilence, as weak, contradictory, or inaccurate, 
Mr, W..propofes the Hiiiory ot the Plague as an interetting fubject, and one, 
from which we may draw fome light as to the origin of this frequent and for. 
midable difeafe. ‘* As the moft accurate obfervers of the operations of nature 
have fuggefted the probability that pettilential epidemics are caufed by fome 
occult qualities in the air, or by vapour from the internal parts of the earth, 
or by planetary influence, it is neceflary to inquire,’”’ ** fays Mr. W.” ** how 
far fuch fuggeftions are fupported by facts, For this purpofe I thall note, as I 
roceed, any extraordinary occurrences, or phenomena, 1n the phy fical world, 
as earthquakes, eruption of volcanoes, appearance of come‘s, violent tempeits, 
unufual feafons, and other fingular events and circumttances, which may ap- 

var to be conneéted with peftilence, either as caufe, or effect, or as the 
effet of a common caufe. The refult of this proce!s,’’ ‘ he obferves,” 
** will probably be a refutation of fome of the foregoing opinions, and the 
eftablifhment of fuch as are more rational and philofophical.”” 

In purfuing this plan, we find Mr. Webiter, exhibiring an hiftorical 
view of pettilential epidemics, and the phenomena of the phy iical world which 
preceded, atiended or followed them, from the earlieft accounts to the 
Chriftian era, Through the whole of this melancholy catalogue of pefli. 
lence and death, to which fo many thoulands in Afia, Atrica, and Eyrope 
fell the devoted viétims, our author endeavours to connect each period of 
peftilence with the appearance of comets, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
&c, in fuch a manner, as fhould lead to infer that the one depends upon the 
other, and that fimilar phenomena in the natural world are found univerially 
to attend the calamity of peltilence in every age. In the following fection, 
he carries us through the dark ages, in which we itill find ourfelves ‘urrounded 
with earthquakes, volcanoes, comets, and peitilence, while he endeavours 
to afcertain the order in which they proceed, for the purpofe of thowing that 
they are {till connected with each other, as caufe and effect, Haying thus 
brought us to the dawn of fcience in the fourteenth century, our author pro- 
ceeds with the hiitorical view of epidemics, from that time to the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, Among the number which marked this period, we 
find a defcription of the moft defolating peitilence that ever vifited the wor}d, 
From China, where it firft originated, and where, Mr. W. fays, it wag 
preceded by all the ufual phenomena of meteors, expiotions of central fires, &C 
we find it traverfing, with waiting tury, the whoie of Asia, Atrica, and 
Europe, and at laft over-running Britain and Ireland, about 1349. In cons 
fenance with our author’s theory, the whole of nature, during this period, ap. 
pears feverith and dilturbed ; metcors appearing in the heavens, and the earth, 
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convulfed by the moft tremendous earthquakes. ‘To the peftilential ftate of 
the air, atifing from thefe phenomena, Mr. Webjter alfo afcribes the myriads 
of unufual infeéts which appeared at that time in China and in Europe ; and 
to the fame ceufe he reduces the difeafes that at times invade cattle, fifth, and 
the vegetable kingdom. In the following fections of the firft volume we have 
a continuation of the Litory of Epidemics, with the various phenomena which 
preceded or attended them. For the detail of thefe, as of thofe already men. 
tioned, we muft refer to the volumes themfelves ; but through the whole he 
endeavours to refolve them into the fame general principle, viz. a peftilential 
conilitution of the atmofphere produced by meteors, comets, earthquakes, or 
volcanic fires: that according io the degree in which the elements are more 
or lefs difordercd, epidemics manifeft themfelves in# the varied forms of 
catarrh, mealies, inl: minatory fevers, affe¢lions of the throat, &c. to a moft 
Mislcntial forms of bilious fever and plague. He allows, indeed, the effet 
of local ciscumflances, as far as they call torth the diford Seed col Ritutic n of 
the atm*fphere into more violent degrees of action ; but denies that thefe cir. 
cimfances of themfelves could ever produce the more peftilential forms of epi. 
demics without a more general and exctiing caufe. He reduces, therefore, 
the doctrine of {pecitic contagion, and the theory of propagating the fomites of 
epidemic difeafes in veflels, or otherwife to a very .inconfiderable amount, 
*§ When obfervation and philofophy,’’ fays Mr. W. * fhall prevail over 
the prejudices of men tn regard to the origin of thefe difeafes from infeétion, it 
wil! be found that the angina, tn its various forms, is only a particular flage, or 
mx! ficution,ot the peitiluce which fpreads over the world at certain unequal pes 
riols, ‘The mider forms of the peiithnce,’’ he obferves, appear in catarrh, 
Mes..€5, — chin-cough, which ufaally appear together, or nearly fo, at the be- 
ginning f rhe more virulent general coniagion : : the latter and more fatal ftaves 
are de a,” he fays,- * by angtinas, cynanche maligna, peiechia, fever, 
bilious and glandula: plague in funmer, and peftilential pleurifies in winter, 
That there are, tberctore, cerioin times when the conftitutions of men in all 
aris ol the world contract a poilon which nature makes an effort to expell, 
and that the different epidemics which accompany or follow each other in fuc- 
ceffion, appear to be the different modes by which nature ftrives to rid the 
human body ‘of the virus,”’ 
It is on this principle of progreffion, from the milder to the more peftilen- 
tial forms of epidemics, according to the predominant conititution of ,the 
atmoiphere, that our auther controverts the opinion of the Yellow Bilious 
Fever of America, of 1793, having been imporied by infection ; ; and even 
fays, that the Treatife, written at that time, by Dr. Chifholm, in proof of 
its i pinheteges from the coaft of Afri ricay affords co him the mott fatistactory 
evidence chat the difeafe was an epidemic, correfponding in its principal cha. 
racer with the peitilenticl fevers ot America, many of which he afferts hive 
been generated and long known in that climate. ‘By a variety of documents 
he endeavours to fhew, that the bilious plague was known, and often fe. 
verely fel, in America more than a hundred years ago ; ; and maintains that 
it not only griginates there, but even in villages in the 44th de gree of Jaiitude, 
a more temperate climate th#h that of New York or Philadelphia, As to its 
origin in America iifif, he ccnfiders the following fact as decifive. It was 
ftated, he in’orms us, by the phyficians, that all other difeates “yielded at 
that time to this fever, difappearing gradually as this difcale became more 
prevaleats 
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evalent. After it appeared in June the fearlatina, which had beer prevas 
lent, fubfded, and in Seprember, when the tever was at its height, in fre. 
quency, the inhabitants were almoft entirely free from any other complaint. 
“ Here then,” fays Mr. W. ** we have an infallible criterion by which 
to determine whether a difeafe is an epidemic of the place, or introduced and 
propagated folely by infection, A difeafe of mere infe¢tion can never ex. 


 tinguith other difeales of the place. ‘The fmall. -pox introduced into a town 


by variolous matter, and communicated to any proportion of the people, would 
not abforb a dyfentery or icarlarina prevailing in the fame place. <A difeafe 
occafioned folely by infection would not affect ‘another difeafe even in the ad. 
joining houfe. Every difeafe that extinguithes other difeafes, current in a 
town, is an epidemic originating in thattown, It not cnly proves that the 
atmofphere will produce that diitemper, but it proves that ic will produce no 
other. On this principle, theretore,”” fays Mr. W. ** I will reft the 
gueftion as it regards not only the fever’? (he alludes to) ** in New 
Haven, America, buc every peitilence that ever exifted.’’ Having traced, 
more particularly, the Hittory of the Peftilence of the United States in 

1797, avd, agreeadle to his theory, connected it with many fingular phe- 
nomena in Europe as weil as in America itfelf; having marked the en. 
creafe ol the peitilent ia] prince iple by the coriefponding progrefiion in the 
maligna incy ot the reigning epidemic, according as it attuned che appearance 
of angina, Gy feniery, common remittert, or yellow fever; having ftated the 
opinions of ieveral of the phyficia ins at that time, and more efpecially the 
reporis made by the commiilioners of the Board of Health, he concludes thus 5 
6 Had the advocates for the domeitic origin of this fever contrived and di- 
recied a feries of facts to prove their own dottrines, it would not have been 
polfible :o colleét ftronger evidence in their favour than the seport of the 
Board of Health. It is here decided alfo, by unequivocal evidence, that the 
yellow fever and bilious remictent are the fame diteafe, differing only in de» 
grees of violence, as it is agreed on all hands that the remit ting and intermit. 
ting fevers are the fame difeafe with afimilar difference of violence.’’ So tar we 
have followed Mr. W. in his Hiftory of Epidemic Difeafes. Whether the 
general principle he afligns as the chief exciting and remote caufe of thefle 
difeafes thall be eftablifhed by future obfervation, time alone can determine. 
The fy ftem of the univerfe is formed on aplan fo grand, elevated, and bound- 
lefs ; the phenomena that offer themfelves to our obfervation are fo varied, 
complicated and extended ; and the laws which they obey fo concealed from 
the moit penetrating mind, that it feems impoflible ever to form any theory 
of connection between her operations which thall appear certain and deter 
mined. Where the caufe and the effeét are fo apparently removed and diftant 
from each other, as the appearance of comets, meteors, &c. in one part of the 
world, and difeafe or peililence in another very remoge, the mind muft 
paufe i in doubt before it can admit fuch dittant and planetary influence. The 
inveftigation, however, Mr. W. would eitablifh, is worthy the philofopher 
and philanthropift, Whatever tends to difpel error, or to introduce a 
greater portion of happinefs into fociety cannot be viewed with indifference, 
So far our author meets our cordial approbation, and fo far he merits the 
imitation of every enlightened mind, 

In opening the fecond volume we are prefented with a view of the Bills of 
Mortality for the two laft centuries in different parts of Europe and America, 
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from which, as connefted with the preceding hiftory, and the hiftory itfelf, 
Mr. W. deduces the following obfervations. 

r. © We obferve an order and progreflion in the epidemics which is in a 
degree uniform. Periods of peftilence, with fome exceptions, feem to be in- 
troduced by meatles and influenza: then follow difeafes of the throat, or 
anginas; laftly, peftilencial tevers. During the whole period the meafles, 
Seiten, and angina occafionally appear in fpring, autumn, and winter, 
and rarely, if ever, does a peftilential fever occur in a particular city or 
country, without influenza, angina, meafles, or inflammatory fevers in the 
fpring preesding, as immediate precurfors. This is true in the tropical 
climates in cafes of epidemics, and fo uniform has been the fact in temperate 
latirudes that I am nearly prepared to fay, that if none Of thefe precurfors ap. 
pear in winter and fpring, no peftilential fever will be epidemic in the fol. 
lowing fummer and autumn, unlefs the dyfentery may be excepted. It holds 
trae in every cafe of great peftilence. 

z. “€ The progretiivenefs of the peftilential principle is obvious in the auge 
mented bills of mortality, whichimmediately precede the plague. ‘This arifes 
from the number and violence ot the malignant difeafes which always precede 
an epidemic peftilence. This augmentation ts vifible, fometimes, two years 
before the plague appears, and almoft always in the {pring months preceding. 
In a few initances the bill of the preceding year is low, but in this {cme other 
epidemic has ufually gone before and finifhed its courfe, or the plague has 
been preceded by influenza only, which does not fwell the bill of mor. 
tality. 

3. * Sometimes a feries of epidemics falls with more violence on one hemif- 

here, than on the other; but perhaps in no inftance has a courfe of difeafes 
st over one Continent, without fhowing themfelves on the other.”? Of 
this he adduces feveral inftances. 

4. ‘* In two periods within half a century, a fevere angina and dyfentery 
have been epidemic together, and once for a feries of years, as in 1751, and 
from 1773 101777. ‘This is an exception to the ufual order, and other de- 
viations fometimes occur. 

. * As catarrh precedes, fo it follows, every fevere epidemic peftilence ; and 
the perfons who have been affected with a peftilential fever in fummer 
are more apt to be affected with catarrh at the commencement of cold 
weather. 

6. ** After fome peftilential fevers in fummer, the inflammatory fevers of 
winter wear the livery of the fummer fevers. ‘They generally carry with 
them bilious difcharges, and a yellow {kin. They have alfo this remarkable 
character, that they {peedily run through the inflammatory diathefis and be. 
come typhus, ‘They are the peftilence of winter, and fometimes appear before 
the peftilence of fammer. This fact alone decides the queftion, that pelti. 
lential fevers of fummer are generated on the fpot where they exift, and 
derive their malignant and infectious quality folely from the ftate of the 
elements.” 

As Mr. W. confiders influenza, or epidemic catarrh, as the difeafe mot 
clofely conneéted with peflilence, and the jeait dependent on local caufes, he 
has, inthe twelfth fection, thrown together, in chronological order, the moft 
obvious initances of this epidemic which have prefented themfelves in his 
refearches, with the moft remarkable phyfical phenomena preceding and fol- 
lowing them ; and of forty-four inflances he has found, ‘ ‘That moit of them 
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happened after or during fevere cold, or during moift weather, and in fpring, 
winter, or autumn. Some, however, happened in dry hot feafons, and 
others in mild winters. Eighteen inftances occurred in years when there was a 
volcanic eruption in Italy or Ireland; and eleven others, though in different 
years, were within a few months of eruptions making 29 out of the 44. Almoft 
“all happened in years of great earthquakes, or within a few months preceding 

or following them. ‘Twenty-nine inftances occurred within a year or a few 
months preceding or following the approach of comets. Every epidemic con. 
ftitution,’’ fays Mr. W. “ feems to commence with meafles or influenza. To 
thefe fucceed angina in fome of its various forms, which are all the offsprin 
of the fame parent. ‘Then follow peftilential fevers in the forms of dyfenterys 

ellow fever, and plague. Whenever the epidemic conftitution is manifefted 
i influenza, meafles, and affections of the throat, common difeafes become 
more malignant, and fporadic cafes of peitilential fever occur in almoft every 
fituation.’’ 

In thus tracing che order, connection, and progreffion of peftilential 
difeafes, he conceives that certain fpecies of them appear nearly together in 
time and place. The order, indeed, in which they appear, he allows, ma 
not be exactly the fame at all times, and in all countries, but ftill they 
occur fo nearly together as to prove cheir alliznce and dependance on the 
fame general caufes, though varioufly modified in the violence of {fy mptoms 
by accidental circumfances. ) 

As to the extent of the pelftilential ftate of the atmofphere, or the univer. 
faiity of the caufe of thofe epidemics, our author fays, that it fometimes ex. 
tends to both hemifpheres, and at other.times feems to be limited to one. That 
thofe difeafes which are lefs influenced by heat or cold, or which depend moft 
on fome invifible ftate of the atmofphere, appear more frequently in both he- 
mifpheres at the fame time, as has appeared fo often in cafe of catarrh and 
meafles. This contemporaneoufnefs of certain epidemics demonftrates to Mr. 
Wehbtter, that fuch diteafes are occafioned folely by a conftitution of air, 
without the influence of contagion, though he allows they are contagious 
when once formed. In again recurring, at great length, to the phenomena 
which attended peftilential periods, with conjectures as to the caufes, we find 
our author once more involved in the doubtful {peculations of planetary in. 
fluence. After endeavouring to afcertain a variety of coincidences between 
the appearance of comets, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions, he deduces, as 
his conclufion, that peftilence and earthquakes depend on one common caufe 
which excites into action the internal fires, And having eftablithed a clofe 
connection between the interior parts of the globe and the furrounding atmof. 
phere through the medium of the electric fluid, he takes it for granted that 
earthquakes are to be afcribed to the action of this principle of elettricity, 
and thus fuppofes he has reached the general proximate caufe of thofe epidemic 
difeafes which fpeedily follow concuflions of the earth. 

‘© The manner in which this effect is produced, whether by forcing an un. 
wholefome vapour from the interior of the earth and vitiating the atmofphere, 
or whether by fimply changing, on mechanical principles, the proportion of 
oxygen contained in atmofpheric air, or by acting as a mere ftimulus, or 
other unknown means, Mr. W, fays, is a queftion of a philofophic in. 
veftigation.”’ 

In rejefting the idea of famine ever being the caufe of peftilence, he pro. 
-eeeds to the difcuflion of the fubject of contagion and infection, which has 
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given rife to fuch a variety of opinions among medical men: an’, after marke 
ang accurately the variety of ies as 1t fhews itfelf in plague, dyfen. 
tery, fmall-pox, meafles, &c. Mr. W. obferves, “ Had thefe diftinctions 
been attended to by medical writers, it would have prevented the enormous 
errors of Mead and octets, who maintain that the plague is propagated in 
Northern countrics by {pecific contagion only. The truth is, he fays, the 
plague is a contagious difeafe, like dyfentery and moft typhus fevers, but 
the contagion is xot /pecific. From this he forms a diftinétion | between /fee 
erfic contagion and infection ; reftricting the former to that quality of a dif. 
eafe which, within a proper diftance, communicates itfelf fon a body affected 
by it to a found body, with great certainty, and under all ciscumftances of 
weather, fituation, or feafon, acting either by contaét or by near approach ; 
confining the latter, or infection, to that quality of the difeafe which may or 
may not excite it ina found body within a fuitable ditiance or by contaé, 
which depends on heat, foul air, and other contingencies, and which may 
excite the difeafe in the fame perfon more than once. ‘To the laft fpecies he 
confines the plague, glandular and bilious, typhus fevers, dyfentery, and 
the milder kinds of angina, in oppohit tion to Dr. Mead, who maintains that 
plague is fpread by fpecific contagion only. He therefore denies that plague 
will fpread or propagate e ifelf unlefs when the peftilential conftitution of the 
atmofphere is prefent ; and places the various reports of the importation of 
this difeafe by fomites or otherwile, am iong the tales of ignorance or vulgar 
crevylity. From ali this we may readily conceive that quarantine or health 
laws, incafes of efrdemic, will form but little of Mr. Webtier’s creed. The 
confidence that is given to thefe he compares to the refpect the ancient Egyp- 
tians paid to the bird, Ibis, which they fuppofed averted the plague by de. 
ftroying the flying ferpents that the hot winds from Lybia broughc into the 
country. He allows, indeed, that there may be cafes in which public health 
may be benefitted by them; but that they can never reach the caufe, or pre- 
vent the ravages, of epidemics which originate where they exift. He admits 
alfo the effect of local caufes as augmenting the violence of plague, and there. 
fore approves of the moit indefatigable attention in peftilence to every article 
of cleanlinefs, as thus diminifhing the quantity of infeétion ; but that in ail 
cafes where the invading peftilence arifes folely from the uncontroulable Jaws 
of the elements, human efforts are in yain oppofed to its introduction or its 
ravages. As to the means of mitigating, or preventing, as far as in ouf 

wer, pettilential difeafes, our aut hor has many excellent and judicious re- 
marks. Whatever credit we may give to his theory of peltilence, there can 
be but one opinion as to the means of prevention, ‘Thefe he mentions in his 
37th fection, and they merit the attention of the public police of every coun. 
try. If they will not always prevent peftilence, they will at leait certainly 
mitigate its ftrength. 

Having thus followed Mr. W. through his Hiftory and Theory of Epide, 
mics, in which he has fhown great refearch, and often much ingenuity, we 
cannot find a better conclution to this article than the following moral re. 
Bections with which he clofes his trearife. 

‘+ In the conftruction of the Univerfe we obferve every part of the fyflem to 
be governed by uniform laws adapted with infinite {kill to preferve harmony 
and order, Limited as our underftandings are, we can difcover many of 
thofe laws which are calculated to imprefs on our minds the moft fublime ideas 
ef the univerfal intelligence and wifdom of their great Author, The exifte 
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ence of natural and moral evils has led Sceptics to queftion the perfection of 
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the Author of nature. But doubts on this fubjeét argue want of knowledge, 
or want of candour. It is very evident that all the neceflary evils of the 
fyftem are calculated to produce good. y 

- The operations of that univerfal principle of light, heat, and fire which 
pervade our fyftem, and which is inceffantly compounding and decompounding 
the other more fluggifh materials of the earth and atmofphere, are eflential to 
the viciflitudes of the feafons, rain, fnow, hail, and dew, all which are ne. 
ceflary to preferve the principles of animal and vegetable life. Storms, hur 
ricanes, and earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions, however inconvenient to 
man, at particular times and places, are among the means of giving to the 
principles of life more equal diftribution, and of renewing their energies. 
Epideinic difeafes are the neceflary effect of the general laws that govern the 
univerfe, but they have alfo a final caufe of immenfe value to the human race. 
They are deftined and calculated to anfwer moft important, moral, and relie 
gious purpofes. 

‘© Men with their prefent natures, under a conftant courfe of profperity, 
would degenerate into brutes or devils. Uninterrupted eafe and quiet con. 
tract the heart, and fteel it againft emotions of fenfibility— the man rufhes 
into crimes or finks into floth: fo often have I {een the hearts of men de. 
praved, and their moral character debafed by fudden profperity, that I am 
perfuaded the world, without frequent inili¢tions of pain and diitrefs, would 
not be habitable. 

*€ The natural evils that furround us, intermingled with innumerable blef. 
fings, preferve the mind in perpetual vigour in feeking the means of protec. 
tion; they lay the foundation for the exercife of the fineft feelings of the he. 
man heart, compaffion and benevolence, which are the principal fources of 
focial virtue ; they humble the pride and arrogance of man by creating in his 
mind a perpztual dependance on Divine Power ; in fhort, they create and keep 
alive that fum of obligation and accountabjlity to God, which is the germ of 
piety, and the bafis ot moral excellence.”’ 


The Villager’s Friend and Phyfician ; or a familiar Addrefs on the Prefervation 
of Heaith, and Removal of Difeafe. By James Parkinfon. 


THIS little Treatife appears to have been diétated by the pureft hu- 
manity ; a virtue which, happily for fociety, is at prefent fo charaeriftic 
of the medical profeflion. ‘Ihe friendly admonitions and falutary cautions, 
which are inculcated in this Familiar Addrets, have in view the beft inter- 
efts of the health and happinefs of a moft valuable part of the community ; 
and were they obferved with that attention which the author fo earneftl 
preifes, would be productive of the moft beneficial effeGs. His obferva. 
tions on Exercife, Diet, Recreation; the Education of their Children, &c. 
mark equally his judgment and his goodnefs. ‘Lhe cautions as to expofure 
tocold, and the regulations he gives in the perfon of his village Apothecary, 
as to the moft fimpie means of obviating difeaie or accident, are extreme} 
judicious, though we are afraid that they may require more prudence and 
judgment in the application, than are generally to be met with in that clafs 
of fociety for whom his Treatife is more particularly defigned, Againft 
thofe hydras, the Empiric and the Quack, who are at once hoftile to the 
health and morals of focicty, the Apothecary raifes his warning voice; but 
while the pretenfions of ignorance and impofture are more readily lifiened 
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to than the fober prefcriptions of merit and ability, it is to be doubted if 
any Hercules fhall be found of fufficient power to overcome this many 
headed monfter. The Apothecary has done his duty, however, in this 
friendly Addrefs, and the Villager who prudently takes him for his guide, 
will have no reafon to regret his choice. 


The Hofpita! Pupil; or an Effay intended to facilitate the Study of Medicine 
and Surgery. By James Parkinfon. 


AS the profeffion of medicine is of the utmoft importance to fociety, 
évery man, who is interefted in its welfare, muft be convinced how much 
the utility of the Phyfician and Surgeon depends on a regular and well 
dire&ted courfe of ftudy. Impreffed with this idéa, the Author appears 
to have written the effay before us; and no one who has run his courfe of 
medical purfuits can refufe his confent to the juftice of his obfervations. 
The evil has been long felt and complained of, particularly in furgery, of 
young men, who, having hardly entered the threfhold of education, hurry 
abroad into the world equally ignorant and inexperienced ; and there are 
few but mutt refle& with regret on having had no friendly monitor to di- 
ret them in their medical purfuits. To guard again{t this evil, and to 
point out to the young ftudent the plan of ftudy beft fitted t6 render him 
ufeful and refpectable, are the objeéts of Mr. Parkinfon’s Letters. His 
Stri€tures on the Mode of Study, and his Dire‘tions for the Profecution of 
it, are drawn from the foundeft experience and obfervation. ‘To the ear- 
neftnefs with which he inculcates a perfect knowledge of anatomy, as the 
true foundation of all medical and furgical improvement, every man muft 
give his moft unqualified affent: and his obfervations as to entering on 
Pra&tice, and on Medical Jurifprudence, fhow at once his judgment and 


~ humanity. On the whole thefe Letters deferve the careful perufal of every 


young man who has in view the profeffion of Phyfician or of Surgeon. 
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4 Dialogue between Formality, Gallio, and EvangelifP, upon Village 
’ Preaching. 1d. or 5s. per Hundred. Luckman and Suffield, Coventry. 


A Circular Letter from the Independent Minifters of the County of Warwick, 
affembled at the Annual Meeting at Birmingham, May 1, 1799, to the 
Ajjociated Churches and Congregations meeting at Atherflone, Bedworth, 
Birmingham, Coventry, Folefbill, Kineton, Nuneaton, Kenilworth, 
Stratford.upon-Avon, Stretton, and Warwick. 1d. Luckman and 
Suffield, Coventry. 

HESE two fmall Tra&s, however infignificant in themfelves, are not 
unworthy of notice, if it were only for the frefh proof they furnith of 

the unwearied and unceafing zeal of the party, from whofe magazines they 
come, in promoting {chifm and feparation. ‘The means by which they have 
fallen into our hands are likewife eavichin remarkable, Some fteady friends 
to order and union, in the county of Warwick, having found it neceffaryy 
from the unworthy advantage taken of their unreftrained benevolence, to come 
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to a refolution ‘to reftri& their future charities to the members of the Efta- 
iment, the refolution, to their no {mall furprize, occafioned much ftir and 
agitation among the brethren of the feparation. The motives for this alarm 
were, however, foon diftovered by a Tyro-convert ; who had not yet been 
let into all the fecrets of this fubtle fe€t. Inveighing with all the zeal of a 
prefbyter ; but without the judgment of an experienced one, againtt the fup. 
pofed cruelty and tyranny of this ftep in the churchmen, he incautioufly ad. 
ded, their meeting muft foon be infallibly knocked up, unlefs means could be 
found to raife very confiderable fupplies. Deprived as their followers would 
now be of thofe aids, whith they had obtained by their duplicity and hypo. 
crify, they would hereafter have to depend wholly on the conventicle. ‘The 
incident not only fhews, of what defcription of people their converts are, in 
general, compofed ; but alfo what are the means by which their converfions 
are brought about. All that is very myfterious and unaccountable in the 
affair iss where, how, and by whom thofe vaft fums of money are fupplied ; 
by which chiefly, we are now well convinced, the fuccefs of feparation is 
fupported. Among their other charities, the Church party had, with 
equal piety and good fenfe, diitributed fome traéts among their lefs literate 
and more neceflitous members, exhorting them to confiftency afd fteadinefs in 
their calling : to counteract which benevolent purpofe, we fuppofe the tracts 
now before us were artfully, but impudently, thrown into the houfes of fome of 
thofe perfons who were looked upon as its principal promoters. To this we 
owe the poffeffion of them: and, cheap as they are, but for fome fuch acci- 
dent, they might ftill have efcaped our notice. 

The Tra¢ts themfelves, making all due allowance for feétarian craft and 
cant, are not ill-written. The firit of them is in the form of a dialdgue : 
Formality is a churchman about to be converted to the new doétrines, pre. 
cife, but earneft and intelligent ; Gallio, a churchman, ignorant in the ex 
treme, and carelefs as to religion ; and Evangelift, as his name imports, an 
evangelical preacher. A debate conducted in dialogue has this advantage, 
that the writer of it can eafily give the advantage to any party and any 
principles that he fees fit to efpoufe. Accordingly, Gallio, as might be ex- 
pected, is here introduced only to be expofed: whereas, had we been the 
fculptors, as the lion in the fable is reported to have faid, the reprefentation 
would have exhibited a very different appearance. We are not infenfible 
that, in harangues addreffed to multitudes, arguments palpably founded on 
falfe principles, and fuch as‘one might imagine there are no underftandings fo 
weak as not to be able to detect, prevail, perhaps, only becanfe they are fo 
weak, mean, and low. Of this the champions of conventicles are well 
aware; and thence juftify chemfelves for infifting fo much as they do on ar- 
guments which they cannot be ignorant are fallacious and falfe. ‘Thus, the 
dialogue before us iays its chief ftrefs on the pofition, that the doétrines of 
the feparatifts are not new, but, at leaft, as old as our Prayer Books ; and 
that ignorance and prejudice alone think otherwife. 

It will not be expected of us, that we thould here follow this dialogue- 
writer into the wide field of controverfy, refpecting either the true expofition 
of the Articles, or Liturgy, of our Church. But we may be permitted to 
ak him, with what confiitency any man who really underftands what he 
profefles to believe refpecting that favourite tenet of the conventicle, the 
dottrine of Grace, as molt feparatiits affect to underitand it, can pray to God, 
in the words of our excelient Litany, ‘*to give all his people iacrea/e of 

grace, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


grace, that they may Acar meekly his word, and receive it with pure affe¢tion, 
and bring forth the fruits of the {pirit??? We forbear to prefs them farther on 
the. tender points of praying to be delivered ‘* from al! blindnefs of heart, 

pride, vain.glory, and hypocrify ; from all fedition, privy confpiracy, anc 
tebellion,’”? as well as ** trom alt falfe doctrine, herefy, and fchifm.”’ 

As to the Circular Letter, we beg leave to afk, with all due deference, 
the ** InpEPENDENT ates aid de WarwicksuireE,” how it confiftts 
with the known and avowed principles of independency, to afociate ; and 
more efpecially to * requeft a fpecial-union and concurrence in all the 
affociated churches ?’”? But, not to infifton this palpable inconfitency, who 
fees not, in this their pompous manner of announcing themfelves, all that 
pride and vain-glory, which are the very effence‘of Settarianifm? Pafling 
over, for the prefent, the fignificant hint refpecting the liberal pecuniary 
contributions they had obtained, we obferve, but not with fatisfaction, their 
alarming boaft, that many counties of Eugland, xo inconfiderable portion of 
Scotland, as well as feveral Chrifian countries abroad have ia Like manner 
affciated ? and to thefe novel but growing affociations, the Committee, 
with all the confequence and affumed dignity of the Pontiff of Rome, now 
addieis this general account of the srare oF THE CHURCHES. And their 
fuccefs, if this account is to be credited, is fuch as may weil aroufe the at. 
tention of the moit indolent and carelefs. It is not eafy to ftrip their’narra- 
tive of the technical and appropriate cant of the tabernacle; but, as far as 
we can comprehend it, tn the diftri&t of Coventry alone, they fpeak of Goo 
meetings for religious improvement. But though the Sunday Schools under 
their direction both here, at Folefhill, and at Nuneaton, are fpoken of as 
being’ confiderable ; their numbers are not fpecified ; at Atherilone, they fay 
about fixty or feventy children are inftru&ted. At Callow Green, they fay, 
their miniiter was prevented from preaching out of doors by the violence of a 

rude mob: and they feem to have met with ftill more difcouragement at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Since the deceafe of ‘the pious and Rev. Mr. Tsl- 
bot at Kineton, a zeal for evangelical doftrines has gradually abated, until 
at length mere moral effays have taken their place. The ferious people of 
this town, being difappointed of their defired food, confidered it their duty 
to ereét a neat tinal! chapel, where they invited an Evangelical minifter to 
aflift their furtherance and growth in grace.”” This minilter is a Mr. Pare 
fons; and ** the work of the Lord is upon the increafe in this part of his 
vineyard.’’ We have not the leaft acquaintance either with the paft or pre. 
fent circumftances : but we are, or think we are, fo perfectly well acquainted 
with the ang (if we may be pardoned for having recourfe to fo low a word) 
of thefe Evangelical preachers, as they fo prefumptuoufly affect to cal! them. 
felves, that we feem to ourfelves to need no fariher, nor more particular, ace 
count of the wheedling, the calumniaiing, caballing, bribery, and cunning 
that peocured for Mr. Parfons this new chapel at Kineton. 

The letrer clofes with a ftatement of their finances, which fuggefts the 
propriety of farther and more earnett folicitations for trefh- annual contribu. 
tions. An Appendix is fubjoined, giving the outlines of a plan ior an itine. 
rant feminary ; the object of which is to initratt pious perfons, who ** pof- 
fefs radical qualifications for the Chriftian miniltry,’’ as that they may 
become ‘* acceptable and ufeful itinerants.”’ 

We have dwelt longer on thefe penny pamphlets, than in the opinion of 
many they may perhaps be thought to have merited: but they have given us 
a more 
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a more fyfematic plan of the project to overturn the Eftablifhment, by firit 

gaint their regulae clergy, and then introducing 
preachers of their own catt, than, without fuch proof, we could have fups 
pofed to exiit. In the laft page is alfo printed a lift of their tracts, *¢ at 


prejudicir zg the lower clailes 2 


remarkably cheap prices :’? ‘here are thirteen diftinet tracts, all of which 
may be bou: - for lefs than nine pence. What may be the aim, or what is 
likely to be ie end, of fucd numerous unlicenfed, but alfo unreftriGted, re. 
taW thops of herefy and fchi{m, it is not for us to conjecture: we own we 
cannot behold them aie ut che moft {erious apprehenfions. 

N.B. In p. rg of this laft Pract, they {peak of ** a generous friend in Scot. 


land,’?? well kno sila for his ‘* preat exertions for the fpread of the gofpel by 


itinerant preaching,”” : who has *fkind dly offered rool. towards the fi pport of 
their itinerant feminary. Wes have no doubt, that this is the fame Mr. He 
of whofe ill-judged zeal in th, e encouragement of irregular preaching, we 


have ~aacither had occation to ./peak. 


PI. in Th 4 ohis, Ii Lmitle (l to plis 17 Un, ler ft 277, lings, upon a fire das 4 z f nt Cuff 3 
dangerot Ms tO the thi a en The ut. SvoO. Pp. 1s, Star CS, Chelmsford, 
Rivingtons, London. 


THE prevalent cuftom here alluded to is “ Itinerant preaching; i 
cuftom much more honoured in the breach than in the obiervance ;”” as is 
plainly and forcibly thown by this writer; Jeroboam’s prieits are increafing in 
number, and are among the pcfillential cautfes that “ make our Ifrael te 
fin.” We trutt that the other prelates in their fummer vifits to their 
diocefes, will afcertain the extent of this miichief; and ftret nuoufly co- 
operate with (ae Bishop of | incoln in flopping its progrefs, “Itis an une 
ruly evil ull of deadly poifon.”’ 


The Example of Chrift enforced, as a Motive to Benevolence. By R. Was 


ovo. Pp. 24. Gower, Kidderminfer. Hurtt, London. 


IN the fubje@& of Chriftian Benevolence ; fo ready in every body's 
moth, and fo flow in many people s hearts, we can only, on this pore 
traicurs of it, remark, that itis a faint but well aiming outline. ‘The augutt 
original referred to, and whofe example he would enforce, bas by no means 
animated the pen of this author; nor do we think the calain us currens, juts 
tifable ; it looks like the “ reed thaken with the wind” of doétrine. 


Teva Sermons, on the Proclama O71, dD. scembe r 3, ratty and o7 the General 


Faft, Feb, 13, 1801. Preacied at the Cathedral, Winchefter. By the 
Rev. Edmand Poulter, Prebendary, &c. Dedicated ina Letter to the 
Lord Bifhop of Winchefter. Svo. Pp. 56. Robbins, Winchefter, 
Cadell and Davies, London. 1S01. 


IN the former of thefe Sermons, Mr. Pp. _from the excellent, thongh old, 
injunction of the Apot tle ‘ Fear (cod, honour th e Kin: 0,” takes o¢ cafion 
to point out the prejudices ae cting ee ca rates « of the tearcity fo long and 
fo heavily felt; to aflign the true reaions of it, and in a very impretfive 
Manner to reconnmsend the firiGelt te mperance in the ufe of the neceflaries 
of life. 

In his fecond fermon he recurs, in part, to the fame ying hut adds to if 
this weighty confideration, that “ war does not caufe even dearnefs, and 
confequently mnch lef{s dees it caule fcarcity.” In iupport of this he te- 
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410 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


fers to a proof which is incontrovertible, viz. “ that from the Revolution 


to the prefent feafon in queftion, the prices of corn have been, on an ave- 
rage, lefs in war than in peace,” 

There are many admirable paffages in this fermon; fo many and, at 
the fame time, fo contrary to a difaffected and defponding {pirit, thata 
cheap edition for general circulation could nest fail of doing important pub- 
lic fervice. ‘he following fpecimen is added, not as being the beit but 
the ghorte:t “ inter ftellas minores.”’ 

‘1 am aware,” fays Mr. P. * that in refifting one extreme, we are lia- 
ble to fall into the other, againft which I with to guard myfelf; and only 
venture to fuggett as my fpeculation in turn, that fo far from war being 
now the caufe of {carcity, fearcity is now the gaufe of war; by which I 
mean that our enemies, vainly relying on our fuppofed general diftrefs, but 
{till more on our particular dearth, continue the war againft us, with the 
hope of effecting that triumph over us by our wants, w hich they cannot by 
their own violence. But, befides their grrofsly exaggerating our difirefs, 
they will find we are as ready, under the protection of Providence, to re- 
medy fcarcity by the one cardinal virtue of temperance, as we are to refift 
force by the other of fortiiude.” 


Da lington Religious Tract Society, eftabli/bed in the Year 1800. 8vo. Pp. 8. 

Appieton, Darlingt n,. 

THERE can be no doubt of fuch Societies as this is, always meaning 
wel] and fometimes doing good; but poffibly the belt mode both of ob- 
taining proper tracts for dittribution, amd, at the fame time, of preventing 
local difputes concerning the choice of tra¢ts in Provincial Societies, might 
be by applying to the leading one “ fo promoting Chriftian Knowledge” 
in London. An extenfive and valuable felection may always be found there, 
and very cheap too. 









The Alliance between the Church and the State. A Sermon preacbed before the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, Nov. 2, 1800, being the Day of Commemoration of 
Benefactors. By Richard Ramiden, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
8vo, Pp. 33. Hurtt.. London. 


THIS is another fenfible and fpirited effort of Mr. Ramfden's in defence 
of Church and King. The flippancy of the times calls for all the fupport 
which the great caufe demands. In the prefent vindication our author is 
fingular in his mode of grounding it; but that need not detra& from its 
folidity. In his Alliance he feems to confider the two parties as in the 
married ftate, where the flerner attributes of the hufband are foftened by 
the milder virtues of the wife; but are both equally conducive to the pre- 
fervation of good order and happinefs a¢ dome. ‘The following is a fpeci 
men of his difcrimination. 

“In the comparifon of the two employments, we look on the Magif- 
trate, and fee the image and reprefentative of the divine terrors; we look 
on the prieft, and fee the i image and re prefentative of the divine love and 
mercy. The King and the Judge have in their train the implements of 
death, and the minifters of blood ; but the prieft has no fuch in his train. 
His train are virgins, pure, fpotlefs, heaven born, faith, nope, charity, 
joy, peace, patience, meeknefs, temperance, chaftity.” Pp, 22 

« ‘Lhe koife and the iceptre ha: ing originally been in tie fame hand, 
points io a profeflion very different from that of a facriticiny priett.” 

A Dicou 
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a4 Dif. our fe di liverea in ihe Ca! bolic Chapel at Irnham, on Frit ‘ay, the 13th of 
Febuary (801. Being the Day appointed for the General Faf. By the 
Rev. J. F. Goflier, a French Clergyman. Printed at the Requett and. 


Expence of the Congregation. Per. 26. Booker. New Bond-’ 


Street. London. 180]. 


WHILE we are willing to give the author of this Difcourfe all the credit 
he afpires to obtain, for the veneration and gratitude he expreffes (and 
which are fo jufily due from him and his brethten) towards their benefaots 
in ¢bis country, and alfo for his regret ; the miferies brought upon civilized 
fociety, by the barbarians of his own, we cannot admit, that the dearnels of 
the neceilaries of life is peculiar to this itland, it having been as bad in 
America, though in a ttate of peace. Nor are we by any means difpofed 
to look forward to future events through the fame gloomy nx dium 
as this writer does. Let the true reafon for the general fearcity be what it 
may, the lower clafs of people have been provided for by the liberality of 
the higher orders; and will, no doubt, in their proportion, * prove them- 
felves the itaunch fupport and the glory of the Briuth name,” 


POLITICS. 








Supplément aux Reflexions fur 1 Etat politique ct Morale de la Societe a la fin du 
dix-huitieme Siécle: dans lequel L'Etat politique de la Societé eff continue 
jufqu’ au mois de Juin 1801. Par John Bowles, Efq. Pr 42. 1s. Gd. 
Rivingtons. London. 1801. 


HIS is a tranflation of Mr. Bowles’s Supplement to his Political and 
Moral Reflections reviewed in our Number for June ; a work which 
well deferves to be circulated throughout Europe. The tranflator is a 
French Emigrant gentleman who is at prefent refident in Jerfey. In his 
dedication to his friend, he affigns the following reafon for tranflating the 
Supplement without having tranflated the original work. After pleading 
the infuthciency of his leifure time for the tranilation of a larger produc- 
tion, he fays—* befides it feems to me that, although the author has 
thought proper to give to his laft publication the title of S pplement, he 
might, with equal propriety, have termed it—Objervations on the P:inciple 
of the Treaty of Lunevillz, ond on the fatal Confequences which would refult to 
Europe from the Execution of fuch a Treaty.” 

His motive for tranflating the work, he thus defcribes. “ It is difficult 
for me to exprefs all the pleafure which I have experienced in reading it ; 
it contains fuch juft principles, it exhibits fuch important faéts, it unfolds 
truths fo great, fo ufeful, and fo eflential, not only to the interefts of Great 
Britain, but to thofe of all the other nations, and even of all the individuals, 
of Europe, that | cannot refift the defire which I feel of making it known 
to you, and thereby, of making you a partaker of the fatisfaction which it 
has communicated to me.” 

This is a very juft character of the work; and the tranflator appears to 


have performed his talk, with eafe, elegance, and accuracy. 
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qi2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


An Adarefs tothe Briti/o Volunteers and my Cour ntrymen, refpecling the threate 
ened Invafion of England, by krench Ufurpers! By a Voluntecr and a 
plain Englithman, 8vo. Pr.15. 1s. Hatchard. London. 1801, 


THERE appears fo much good intention in this Volunteer’s manual ex- 
ercife of loyalty, and his jutt abhorrence of French ufurpation, with all 
{ts baleful confequences, that it would have been unfair to pop dim of with 
reminding him of ‘‘ ne futor,” &c. and faying no more than, /bou Ider arms t 
with lefs parade. 














On ee mee ee: aiiaietiaen! 


NOVELS, 





Old Nick; 2 fatyrica! Story. In three Volumes. 12mo. By the Writer of a 
piece of Family Biography. Murray and Highley. 1801, 


S the power of Satire comprehends a confiderable degree of ability, 
and knowledge, the author who denominates his work /a/irical can- 
not have a very modeft idea of his merits, and may properly be ranked 
among the objeéts of fatire. ‘This work is written in obvious imitation of 
FieirvinG and of Srexne, but it falls much, very much, below the 
knowledge of mankind, and genuine humour of the former; and has 
more of the Suexiptan irregularity than of the Sheridian learning and 
Spirit. The author does not teem to have fettled any plan in his mind. 
Sometimes he is to be Old Nick, in relating the adventures of which his 
work is compofed ; but the moral fentiments he introduces, and the praife 
he beftows upon his virtuous characters, indicate nothing of the terrific 
Demon who is fuppofed to record them, That the author knows fomething 
of Greek, of Latin, of Italian, and of French, and has even a fmattering 
of more recondite lore, he feems rather too folicitous to fhew ; and hence 
the work has not a mere /prixkling, but a heavy /hower of gu tations. The 
fiory has nothing very new, and nothing very interefting ; but it may, ou 
the whole, be fairly defcribed as an amu/ing jumble, 
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POETRY. 





Ancient Ballads from the Civil Wars of Granada, and the Twelve Peers of 
France, dedicated, by Permiffion, to the Right Hon, Lady Georziana Caven- 
aif>. By Thomas Rodd. vo. Pr.200, Vernor and Hood. Lon- 
don. 1801. 


te Author, or Tranflator, of thefe Ballads, in a fhort advertifement, 
requefts that no perfon will — to fet them to mufic as they are 
in the hands of exnent compofers. We have only to lament that thefe emi- 
nent compoférs have not 7 ot more interefting to engage their atten- 
tion and employ their talents. Al! thefe Ballads are fo much like one ano- 
ther, that the reader needs not give himfelf the trouble of perufing more 
than one. They might, perhaps, not be devoid of intereit at the ume 
when they were originally compoted, but the events are fo diftant, and 
che manners fo little refemble thule of our time, that they appear to us 
very 
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Poetry. 413 


very dull and tirefome. There is plenty of fghéing, indeed, in them to 
fuit thefe warlike times ; but the Chevy-chace metre the author has adopted, 
prevents any thing like a martial fympathy from rifing in the mind. The 
beft proof we can give of the author's talents, and of his manner, is his 
poetical offering at the thrine of his patronefs. 


To the Right Hon, Lady Georgiana Cavendifo, 


“ Flown the days fo great and glorious, 
When the brave adventurous knight 
Triumph’d o'er the foe, victo: ious 
In the tourney, tilt, and fight! 


*¢ Flown the days when honor call’d him 
To maintain his fair-one’s named 

Not a rival hott appall’d him, 
Still he won the prize of fame. 


“Yet not flown that godlike fpirit, 
Which diftinguifh’d Britain's race, 
We our father’s fouls inherit, 
From whofe loins our birth we trace, 


« Where the ftormy battle rages, 
There the daring foe we meet, 

Ship with hoftile thip engages, 
Gallia finds a fure defeat. 


“ Gallia, Holland, Spain no longer, 
As in ancient days, renown'd; 
Britain daily waxes ftronger, 
Whilit the nations fink around, 


“ Valour her brave fons adorning, 
Manly fenfe and virtue rare, 
Toils and dangers nobly fcorning, 

They alone deferve the fair. 


«* Matchlefs are her daughters, beauteous 
As the fweet celeftial ftrain : 

Well our knees may bend all-duteous, 
Can our hearts from love refrain. 


“‘ High, indeed, among the faireft, 
Shin'ft thou bright illuftrious maid, 
Every virtue too thou fhareft 
In thy lovely looks pourtray’d ! 


“Gentle, generous, condefcending, 
Thine is all thy native worth 

Of a patriot lineage, blending 
Glory, honor, noble birth. 


« Fain the high refpeét I'd thew thee, 
Due to merit great as thine : 

Fain the Mufe would praife beftow thee, 
Ang thy brow with laurels tvuine.” 
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414 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 

Wright. 1801. 

‘THIS is the fplendid edition of this admirable colleQion of Wit, Genius, 
and Clatheal Satire, which has been fo long advertited. It was to have 
been embellifhed with prints, from the fatirical pencil of Gilray, when it 
would have formed an incomparable work. But the Poets themfelves 
thought proper to pee the Artift from fulfilling bis engagement with 
the Fub‘ifher, and, by obtaining poffefiion.of the | lates then:felves, ren- 
dered it impotli ble for the Publither to fulfil his ergagements with the 
Public. Jn iis prefent ftate the bodk exhibits av admirable fpecimen of the 
Typographical Art, and, by the beauty both of the paper and the type. is 
rendered worthy of the matter which it contain: , and of a diltinguithed 
place in every library. 


co — —_ 
MISCELLANIES, 


Hierogamy ; or an Apology . of Roman Catholic Z 
a Di jn mnfation, in @ hep tothe Rev. J. A. from the Rev. Jebn Anthony 


Fourth Edition, Large 4to. One Guines 

















Grege. Svo. Pe. 31. Is. Gd. Hatchard. London. 1801. 
1 we not know a little of Greek derivations. we might conclude from 
p the facetious manner, in which the Rev. A. G, begins his apology, he 


ne ot the Roman Catholic Prieffs. &e. We both as clergy and 
hurch think “ marriage honourable in all men,” 
where there are no | “sw impediments in the w ay to it; but nothing that 
Mr G. has here ady inced would have renoved one doubt as to the lawful- 
nef{s of the marricd fate among the Popith Clergy, had we been concerned 
inthe queftion. Fiowever the holy father, by his late political accommo- 
cation to his contuler # ft born, has made every thing ealy to the refit of his 
fo that Mri G. might have faved himfelf all this trouble and ex- 
pence, for conviction it caries with it none. It is ludicrous when he calls 
“men and women two eilential moieties of humanity ;” it even borders 
upon indecency when on {ach a fubjeét he talks of the finfations and 
frictions, and the erertability of the nerves in performing their office. But 

enough of this and the fubje&t altogether ; only jutt pointing out fome words 
that are not Englith, viz. difautborized, temerariwus, appete ehiltty, and nouri- 
ture: the term odligated is vulgar, to fay the beft of it, and Aa one of 
the man in the play, porte declared that though he was obligated to dance a 
bear, it was always to fuch tunes as the minuet in Ariadne. We with Mr. 
G.as much harmony in his new dance for life. 
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tention of the feveral Afforiations, which 
Kingdom, in furtheran ¢ of bru Mazifty's 
Frugality and Evo omy in the Cone 
Jump? of every Species of G. ain, wilh « urfory Re marRs. By the Author of 
“« An Ap eal to the good Seofe of the! b:gher and wealthier Orders of 
the Peo l¢.” l2mo, Pp. 10. Is. per Dozen, or fifty for 3s. Hatchard, 
London. 15S 

THE neceficy of abe adhering to the reafonable advice fo fenfibly 
n this Pamp hlet is, we hope, jn 4 great meature fu- 
per ‘ded by the pre fr appearance of an abundant harvefi. Still, if we 
with to avoid a repetition of the like evil, we fhould make ufe of the 


greatell @conomy in tue confumption of this neceilary article of life. 
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Obfervations on Friendly Societies for the Maintenance of ibe Indufrious Claffis, 
during § sickne/s, Infirmity, Old Age, and ether Exigence:. By Sj 
Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. 8Svo. Vr. 30. W hite ae" Wright. 
London. 1801. 


WHATEVER comes from this highly refpeftable quarter, on the pas 
triotic plan of guarding againtt the ditireiles, bettering the condition, and 
of courfe, racresSing the comforts of the induttrious clailes of the come 
munity. mutt be worthy of public examination and regard. Ihe humane 
and indefatigable Baronet demontirates, that he is ‘ not weary in well- 
doing.” 

In the pamphlet before us, he treats of thefe Friendly Societies in their 
origio, ftructure, and beneficial te: dency ; but, at the fame time, points out 
the chiet bindrances and ditnculties in conducting the», fo as to infure the 
good effects of them. Pity it is that, in p. 23, sir Frederick is obliged to 
jubicribe to the truth of the {trange a! bufe of thefe, originally h. irmlefs, as 
well as ufeful, atlociauions : “ Such meetings, fays he, though their objet 
isthe promotion of induttry, fragality, a" good node ‘'r, have an obvious 
tendency to facilitate com binations fo. improper purpoles, in trade, re- 
ligion, and politics.” ‘To remedy this untortunate mitapplication, and, at 
the fame time, to prevent any pari of the funds from bein. wafted, if only 
in eating and drinking; and that the greateft poflible benefit may accrue to 
the contributor, he propofes ‘fan inturance othce, potlesting au ade quate 
capital both in money and ability, and h ving ‘trulty agents refiding in 
various parts of the hingdom,” to manage the concerns of the different 
focieties. 

There is an admirable note, at Pp. 11, (partly copied from A. Young) 
‘on the earneft defire of agricultural labourers to become proprietors of 
land.” We too look, with inc.eafing defire, tor the reftoration of fome 
of the good old way , and this among the reft. 

A litt is given { thofe clubs, the rules of which have been confirmed, 
and alto of ‘thote that have not; and allowing 283 for places: mitted, &c. the 
whole amount is calculated, with very little variation, at 7,200 focieties : 
then taking the average of each member's family at four perfons, tevo 
million a d a half ot the people appear, by this flatement, to be benefited by 

this fort of provifion in Eagland and Wales. Perhaps a feparate efiablifh- 
ment of this kind for foldiers with families, might be attended with public, 
no lefs than with private, advantage, whenever the time fhail come for 
* beating their {words into ploughthares.” 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED, 


BLAGDON CONTROVERSY. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 
‘¢ Mendacium neque dicebat neque pati poterat,” = Attic: 15. 1, 


HE ftatement which I fent you in May Jaft, refpecting the Blagdon 
Controverfy, and the mifreprefentation of faéts in the Britith Critic 
having been partially conuadi¢ted by an aponymoys writer in a late pnb- 
Ee lication, 
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416 REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


lication, entitled, “ A Statement of Facts relative to Mrs. H. More's 
Schools;” I beg leave to tranfmit for your information, and that of the 

ublic, the following further parti culars, ¢orroborative of the ftatement 
which [ thén gave you. = I[t is to little purpale, that your e: ir, and thote of 
the public, are attempted to be diverted by a multi ipli city of details, which 
are incorreét and fallacious. Mitre prelentation, concealment, aggtavation, 
and ail the arts by which pial in mattcr of tact is fet in different cok 


) urs 
from thofe in w hich it re ally ftands, will not do when detection 1s fo eafy 
and proots fo numerous as in the cafe betére us. “The Controverty has al- 
geady been extended to a length, which every good man mutt Jament, and 
every peaceable man with to avoid. Andif te authors will write and pub- 
Jith in coatradi€tion of facts, which yet have exifience, and can abunc dantly 
be proved to have fuch, there is no knowing where the Controverfy will 
end. It will be perpetuated, and mutt be fo, as lang as there is one ii 
with the means of information, has refolation enough to oppofe truth to 
falfehood, and who will not fuller the latter to triumph while it is in | is 
power to prevent it. 

I fend you, Mr. Editor, fome further particulars demonftrativ: of the 
fiatement which ; have before been the inflrument of communicating to 


the public, and contradictory of that which I have already oppofed in the 
Britith Critic. And this I do without any wilh to incur the eppofition of 


fubmitted to your attention. ‘The faze avowal is my declaration now, 
Bat the fame motive which then induced me, induces me now, and will, 
J waft, when occafion demands, for ever; a withto — a check upon the 
propagation of error, and to add my teliimony —however inconfiderable— 
to the confirmation of truth, 

‘The pofitions in the Pritith Critic, which I took upon me to contradict, 
were the following: (See Britith Critic for April.) 

ft. “ That it ts a tact well known and confirmed by the teftimony of all 
the Clergymen refid nt in the parithes where Mrs. More has efiablithed 
ichools, that the imvariadly places them under the directio, and controul of 
the ofhiciating Minitters.” 

2d. “* That Mrs. H. More does nothing without the officiating Clergy- 
man’s approbation.” 

3d. # That where Mrs, More’s fchoals have continued for any length of 
time, the Methoditis have 108 all their influence, and have been induced 
to leave the place.” 

Thefe pofitions [ mean again to controvert, and to obferve the order of 
the Britith Critic, dhall begin with the confideration of the firft; which con- 
tains a declaration of a faé& and of a teftimony. ‘With regard to the fact, 
*¢¢hat Mrs. More mvariatly places her fchools under i dire@tion and 
controul of the officiating \ ‘inifters.” I fhall beg your attention to the 
following particulars.—In “the {pring of the year 1708, a fixed my refidenee 
in this place. Soon after my oud, the care of ridge church was 

iven to a gentleman who had lately taken Prie Vs Orde rs, and was a 
member of Corpus Chrifti College, Oxford. This gentleman (whole 
name | would readily mention did | think, with the anonymous author of 
the pamphlet before alluded to, it would add one iota of credit to what I 
relate) has authorifed me to declare he never was invetied with any autho- 
rity over Mrs. Move’s fchool then fettled in this place; nor was even des 
fired by Mrs. More to lend his aflittance, or take any part in the manage- 


ment 


any vanliving ‘Vo provoke hoftility was not my ob eét in what | fit 
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Blagdon Controver/y. 417 
ment of it. He afferts further, that had he been poffeffed of any fhare in 
the management, he fhould have required, as an indi‘penfible requifite, 
the attendance of the miftrefs with her fcholars eve ry Sunday morning and 
evening at church, from which, during one or other " _the fervices, they 
always abfented themfelves, i le did not appr ‘ove of thofe sunk lay readit igs 4 

sthey are called, and expoundings of Scripture, w! hich he thought had 
been much better performed in the church, and made a part of his own 
duty. And, in order to do away the ne cet ly cai thefe, he lefhared and 
catechifed the children of the pari ith himfelf, after the evening-fervice had 
been finithed. ‘This gentleman left Axbridge the latter end of the fame 
year, and was fucceeded in his office by the prefent Curate, the fchool {till 
continuing as before. By him (the prefent Curate) 1 am authorifed to 
declare he has never had any, the leaft application, mediately or immediately, 

from Mrs. More, t» affitt. infpeét, or regulate, ber fchool in any manner 
whatever; that he has never exercifed any controul over it, and that fro 
not oppofing the manner in which it was condu‘ied, and the principles 
which he is atlured were taught there, he never thought it incumbent on 
hiin to give it any countenance by his attendance; and it never met with his 
fupport. ‘Lhe non-attendance (which was gene rally alternate) ot the tcho- 
Jars at church in compliance with Mrs. More’s directions was contrary to 
his fenfe of propriety ; and the evening lottians, which atfem ble d people 
from all quarters in different parithes, was a new ipecies of infiruction 
which he did not deem free from mott weighty objections. Chefe facts, 
Mr. Editor, were the principal ones which had fallen under my immediate 
obfervation when I firft wrote to you, and | imagined, together with that 
fingul ir inftance at Blagdon, “ icy were fufficient dadalieer from that imva- 
riable rule which the Britith Critic afferts Mrs, More obferves, with regard 
to placing her fchools under a » direétion and controul of the officiatung 
Minitters, to authorize me to contradict him. This fchool, fettled at Ax- 
bridge, was withdrawn at the end of the vear 1799 or beginning of 1890, 
for no other apparent reafon than becaufe the mott refpectable inhabitants 
feeing its departure from its original conftitution, and additions made in 
their nature objectionable, withheld the countenance which they be fore 
afforded it. 

Reipecting the teftimony to the above fact, which the Britifh Critic af 
ferts he had of all the refident Clergy, it would be watte of words to 

attempt to-difprove it. It was perhaps the teftimo: ny of one or two, and the 
eager zeal of the parti il critic multiplied them into all. 

1 come now to the fecond pofition ; * that Mr s. More does nothing in 
her fchools without the officiatins Clerg?man’s approbation.” And this 
requires as little of my trouble as the former to place the veracity of the 
Critic in a very queftionable point of view. ‘lwo fuccetlive Curaics have 
been employed at Axbridge, neitlicr of whom had any management or in- 
{pection of Mrs. More's tchoo! etiablifhed there ; but both difapproving 
the manner in which it was conducted, thought proper never to attend it. 
It follows of courfe nothing was done there with their approbation, 

I pais on tothe tauird and laft pofition,—* Toit where Mrs, More's {chools 
have continued for any length of time the Methodilts have loft all theirin- 
fluence, and have been induced to leave the place.”—To exemplify the in- 


capacity of the reviewer to give a verdi¢t in this particular, I fhall begin 
with the confideration of Axbindge, the place of my refidence, and of 
courfe of my more conftant obiervauon, Here then is a meeting-houle of 
the Methodius, open twice a week, It was fo while Mrs, Moie’s teacher 
was 
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418 REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


was here. There is no appearance of any inclination to leave the place, nor 
can it be feen that their numbers or their influence are diminified. The 
conduét of the teacher was not fuch as to difcourage them, much le!s to era- 
dicate them, as may he ieen by referring to mv former letter. Hence we 


will proceed to Cheddar, a parithh adinining the above, where Mrs. More 
E f cf | oa = es D nom % 

has alioan eftablifhed tchoc !, and has had tor many years. Here there ae 

two mec: nge-he Wics 5 OHE a pPitV te houle, sbout two miles from the church 

, es ; P , 
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propriate one, yuft built, about as many hundred vards. 7 his 
ere Mrs. Move’s very flourifl ing fchool is fettled, and where 
tt, Curate of Cheddar) in 
perfons mm the Metho- 


the other. 
isthe parifh w 
{according to a teftimony figned ‘ihomas Drew 
the roriih elrescy ailudedt there are not twenty 
0d fl’sconnetlion, to hl, as it fhould feem, thelc two houfes. One is appa- 
Feniiy cay th to contein 150 perions, or more, ai d | am told 1s 
gover liy fo full as to be incapable of admitting an additional member ! 

IL proceed next to Wedmore, another adjoining parifh, and where Mrs, 
Mive has alte, th ough lately, about two years hnce, mace an ettal lifhmensg. 
In thet par th another conventicle mes fegun torear its menacing fiont, 
and is to be fonn, if it be not already, dedicated tothe fervice of the Me- 
thedils. Hlihento they have been fatisicd with the hambler convenience 
of a hienfed private hou'e; but now, 1 feems, their pretentions, as well : 
their flrength, fozr to a higher pitch. I mult now carry vou to the corith 
of Winicomb, allo adjo ning to that of Axbridge. In this, likewife, there 
was a ichool, under the | Mis. More, but has now been dilcon- 
tinued for lome years. Mucthociils, 1 am informed, had here allo a licenied 
privat us Continuance, and now have an appropriate conven- 
ticle. Lie More’s appontment, pretided over the 
{enool, are now the conilant attendants at this teceding receptacle, but vary 
mecnfant at ther church; foinconftant, as to have deferted it altogether, 

Thele four perithes, Mr. kditor, adjoining to each other, and falling un- 
der my more particular obfervation, occurred forcibly to: my recollettion 
on the perufal of thole allertions in the Britih Critic which ran dieéily 
counter to thele inftances demonftrated by fact. They occurred to me as 
yrrefragable tefimonies, that the Reviewers, on fome account or other, 
had cepaited from truth, They will occur to you perhaps, to the production 
of a himailar conviction, andif there be any mon w ho can withhold his aflen 
from the juft arreignment of the eritic’s veracity, notwithitanding the inttan- 
ces above alledged, LT mult promeunce him inc apable of receiving {atisfac- 
tron trem the gieatett pe ible multi plicity of evidence and ttrength of proof. 
J thall turbear, therefore, to profecyte my enquiries in other parifhes in 
which Mrs. More has fixed her eltabliihments, where yet, I don’t doubt, 
were [ ditpo'ed toleek further, I fhould abundartly be furnifhed with fimie 
Jor tulionces to thole already fubmitted to your im ipeétion, 

‘ne pomphblet which has ocesfioned me to fend you thele corroborations 
of my former aflertions, the it tt be produced by an anonymous editer, 
yet contains the henature of ume clergymen of the Church ot Eng! and, all 
bearing teftimony (ot hath at nature, may perhaps hereafter appear) to the 
manocement of theie ichools; and meant, as it fhouid ecm) by ihe ftritures 
toweras the latter end of tt e pamph let, to dilereait the account you have 
alre maV bad hefore the | } ubl lie frome, It as not, however, my purpoile at 
prek nt to Make aLimedvarnons, but to ftate futts; though, I mult con- 
felis, 1 was not a ditie turpried, that mne clergymen fhould sive their 
namies (it this be realiv the cee) to an editor, « ‘Gag by the lophiltry of his 
arvuacutation, fhews, he eitacy wauts che wiidum to draw a true conciu- 
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fon, or the honefty Bot to difcard a falle one. If he really think he has 
conviéted me of falfhood, and added a prop to the tottering credit of the 
Britifh Critic. 1 mult leave him to exult in his wonderous ingenuity. I 


muft remind him, however, that “ intfpettion ind direction,” are words of 
very dillerent import; ond, that if he will confound the two, and argue 
from thém as 1ft! r ‘vy were fynonimous, it 1S unpoflible to fay what inference 
he may craw. I: 1s often, he muft know, the part of afubaltern to mipeét 
an ariny, but the direét-ou and controul are in the hands of the general who 
commandsit. So with relpeét to Mrs, More’s fchools; the othciating mi- 
nifters, as the pamphlet alluded to certifies, and as the Curate of Blagdon 
might h ive allo certified with re gard to himfelf, have fometimes the inipection 
of it, (and what individual, erry clerical or laical, may not have); but 
to controul and direft it, 1s not theirs, but the part and affumption of fome 
one above them. Some of the deal charaéters, it is true, whole figna- 
tures are to be found im that pamphlet, have certifed, that the {chools, in- 
ftituted in their reipettive porithes, are entirely under their management, di- 
reftion, and controul. Eut fuch, I imagine, will be included under the 
exception which I made, tiat it was not the cafe, exreft where the offici- 
ating clergyman was, what ts called, a Golpel minifler. In fhort, after a 
caretul revilal of my former letter, I fee no reaton to retrace but one afhre 
mation, and that, not furely in the eftimation of my opponent, a very con. 
der ible one. It ts th at, * if there were one refident clergyman who had 
confrmed wha t the Reviewer hed attefted, he had confirmed a known and 
wilfu ‘falfhood,’ There might have been one, | allow, (though this be not 
probable e either) who had confirmed it ign rantly or unknowingly: but the 
confirmation was a falfhoood ftill, and the public being impoled upon 
thereby, the perfon who did it was guilt ty of a prelumption, in no {mall de- 
gree criminal and reprehen {ih le. 

I have now done, Mr. Fditor, with the tafk which I fet myfelf, of fub- 
ftantiating, in fome degree, my own veracity; ledtheretoby a refpett which L 
feel for my profeilion, which r “quires of every one who fullains ut, ut* “non 
mentiatur un quam, deciprendi, aut mecendi caufa,” thet he be never an 
a(] ertor of falihe od for the purpol le of deceit, or for the fluke of Inj! ity. One 
thing, however, yet remains; that J fatisfy the fcruples and anlwer the de- 
mands of the anonymous edie who is of opinion, that in order to attach 
credibility to wh tl have written. I fhould have told my name, and ftated 
that | had mylelf attended the ichools. To the former of theie, I can af- 
fure him, it is my fte ridta ft hope my heart will never fuflcr me to indite 
what fear or fhame will ever prevent my putting my hand to; and though 
I do not fee the necellity Wn she lame lig! t which he does, I {hall readily do 
away this objection, wh } *icems to ha ve, ete tartan tatanine my let- 
ter. To the latter I cou la ‘allo anfwerin the athrmative, that | had been at 
Mrs. More’s (¢ hools, if not attended them Labitualiy. But no aniwer of this 
kind is necellary, fince the fatts | have {tated are faéts which are not at all 

allected by the queftion. ‘They are faéts, the greater part of which have 
come unde rm ¥ own knowledge ; all can be P yroved to have exiftence by 
teftimony competent and unqueftionable. ‘Lo oblige this gentleman, 
though concealed himlelf behind the {brine of an anouymous publication, 
you will, if you pleafe tell him, chat I am, 
His and Your humble fervant, 
Axiridge, Augufl 17, 1801. EDW. CROSSE. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


RANDOLPH's SERMONS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
HAVE taken in your Review from its commencement ; and, with every 


: 

true friend to his country, 1 moft cordially with you fuccels adequate to 
the meritorious defign of your undertaking, and ahe mafterly manner of its 
execution. If ever 1 derive greater fatisfa ‘tion from the perufal of one part 
of it, than [ do from anorher, itis from the Reviewers Reviewed; in which 


juitice is done to the merit . shote ver: whole Persie are exerted to ftem 


A bt pari they 4 oe are fase ¥ to be ba ciate pafied over 
an filence, cr ditmiffed with a fneer, in many of athe periodical reports of 
new pubjicauions. In this part of your Review, particularly, vou have done 
eminent fervice to the Church of Englard; you have expofed the foph' try 
of the Monthly and Critical Review ers, and taught the Reviewers to write 
with more modefty, and caution. Twas, for the firlt time, furprifed, not te 
fay cencemed, when, on taking into my hands your laf Number, I noticed 
the admiflion of a cenfure on one of your own critiques. It feemed to mes 
that you h id carried your liberality for newhat too far, by eftablithing a tris 
bunal againtt yourfelf, and permitti ing any objector to fit in judgment, in 
your Magaz' we, on what is writtenin the Revicay, Whatever appeal either 
an author, his friends, or his evemes, may think proper to make from your 
crivtcal decifions; in my judgment, and in that of fome of your warmeft 
fricnds and fupporters, that appeal fhould not be admitted in the form of an 
Anti-review, You have eftablifhed, in the opinion of thofe who are moft 
competent to appreciate merit, acharaéter for found principles in theology and 
politics, no lefs than for juft criticifm on works of literature and fcience. 
Without preten ling to infallibility in your remarks, you may reft fatisfied with 
the approbation of the wife and good : but, if you fuffer your criticifms to 
be cavilled at, or controverted, in your own Review, you will open a door, 
which you will not be able to thut; every f{cribbler and fciolift, who feta 
higher r value on their writings, than in your better judgment they deferve, will 
raite frivolgus objections to your obfervations ; and every one, who diflikes 
your ; rinctples, or envies your fuccefs, will avail himfelf of the opportunity 
you give him to vent his fpleen on the Review, the Critic, or the Author ; 
and you will be drawn into endiefs contentions with difappointed and angry 
authors, with their injudicious friends, and their tivals for fame ; and (what 
I fhould be forry to fee) you will defcend from the dignified character that 

rou have hitherto uniforinly fupported. 

I addvefs myfelf to you, Sir, individually, as the fole condutor of the 
Review and Magazine, through whofe hands, and under whofe infpeGion, 
I fuppofe every manufcript intended for infertion to pafs, before it receives 
its imprimatur. But though the management of fuch a work may be limited 
10 the cont roul and fupe rintendance of an individual, it ts not poffible, from 
the multifarious nature of the undertaking, and the general information that 
jt mult comprehend on a vaft virizty of fubje&ts in every branch of human 
learning, that it can be carried en by the unaffitted abilities, however fplendid 
or exten{in s of one man, unlefs he were endued with the wildom of Solomon 
You have, doubtlefs, many able auxilaries, whofe genius and particular pute 
fuics and Kudies beit qualify them to write on the fubjects they feleét for their 
CriLGNeS, 
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eritiques. Equal talents fall not to the lot of the critic more than of any 
other writer. If your critiques are not always conveyed in the fame polithed, 
diction, by which many articles are diftinguithed ; yet if you fhew a thorough 
acquaintance with the fubject of your criticifs ns; give a corr - outline and 
juit analy fis of the w ork; permit the author to {pe ak for himfe! f, hy the fee 
le&tion of fuch extracts us the limited nature of a review allows, nail be me 
portance of the book demands; fo that the reader, who poflefies common 
fenfe and a cultivated mind, may be enabled to form for himfelf fome idea of 
the merit of the publication ; if your remarks are always founded in good fenle, 
fupported hy found criticifm, and clothed in accurate and per{picuoas lan. 
guage; ‘ nothing extenuated, nor ought ict down in malice ;’”’ and if ine 
variably you preferve a perfect uniformity in principles and fentiments ; you 
will maintain unfullied the fair reputation which you have ac quired ; you 
will continue to add to the ttock of ufeful learning, and to render ef. 
fential fervice to the religion, the morals, and the ‘fecial order of your 
country. 

I would not feem to di¢tate to you, on a fubjet which engages your 
thoughts daily, and from which the public derive the benefit every moath ; 
nor would J abtrude my fentiments on yourfelf or your numerous reaceis : 
but, having py with muchi-pleafure, and [ eruit, with profit, the very 
excellent vo ‘lume of Difcourfes lately publifted by Dr. Ranporpn, together 
with your review of them, and the lecier figned nr wis, I do nor hefitate 
to fay, that I fee no reafon to alter my opinion of the Difcourtes, or to be 
diflatisfied with your critique on them. Whoeves we read the velume without 
prejudice or partiality, muft allow, that you Dave given a nf analyfis of its 
contents, cond that your judi :c10us Temarks an the fi ‘yle, Sprr: ft, ar df /entiments of 
the writer are confirmed by the extradls you have made. ate evidently 
felt itrongly, when you reviewed the article, and you have expreffed 
yourtelf i in a ftrong manner, as every man does, whe has the pen of a ready 
Ww river,” and ex) oreffes his meaning, not like the cold phlepmatic critic, who 
is hired to give hi’s opinion of a book, but , ke a genth ‘man, a {cholar, and 
a Chriftian. Your eulogium on the Dilcou.tes may, perbaps, be though: by 
more than Oxonienfis, too unquaitfied. Readers, who do not enter into the 
fublime views and fentiments of the DoStor on divine Revel itton, as you do, 
will not relifh the commendation ; and for their fakes | with that it had beea 
fuppreffed. “But it did nor deferve the il-natured cenfure, and illiberal re. 
fiections of Oxowienfis; who, whatever precenfions he may make to an ace 
quaintance with fome of the beft authors, with which the Church of England 
was ever bleft (among which he aitverts to a Hicks, a Catcott, a Bate, a 
Jones, and a Horne) has not fhewa the urbanity of a gentleman, or the 
principles of a Chriflian. Thofe eninent men, had they been now living, 
would have joined with you in the highelt commendation of the Doftor's 
Dilcourfes. Oxonien/ts is not fo unfkilled i in compofition, 2s not to be able 
to difctiminate between the fiyle of the Reviewer, and the auihor, ‘The 
very malignant infinuation that the Dodlor revietved him/elf carries with it it’s 
own portant ition. The ftructure of the fentences and ‘the turn of the p-rieds 
are as different as it is poflible for the compofition of any two well-intormed 
writers to be. ‘The only agreement is in the fentimcnts and abilities of 
both. 

That the critic more than the writer is a very Tyro both in divinity and 
compoftion, the obfervations and ity le of both difprove. If the oe 
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fhould not think it beneath his notice, to defend himfelf again fo illiberal aq 
infinuation, he wall, fhor.ly, have iropportunity of a reply, if he tavours 
the pubiic wath another edition of his admirable Difcourfes, which I unders 
ftand are nearly out of print. But whatever may be his refolution, or that 
of his fricnds, (who are Ati jac shin in their ori incipl s) yor 1, Sir, per nit me 
to fay » owe it to the D tor, t y yar Numerous readers, and to Vy ourfelf, to 
refute, as fpeedily as poflible, an injurious imputation, which, if fuffer d to 
remain unnoticed by you, wi sald feem to re fie&t on the weight andi impart ‘tality 
of your critict{ms ; would leave you under the fulpicion of having impofed 
on the judgment of your readers, and w ould derngate from the repucation of 
a Review, which, by its own intuintic merit, and with the almott fingle 

exception of ddzini ny to court popul: if applaufe, by defcenk ding to the mean 
and mercenary arts too trequently employed to puff books and authors into 
novice, has, againtt an hott of enemies, rifen into deferved eiteem with the 
public. 


Oxford, July 18th, 180. VINDEX. 
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RANDOLPH's SERMONS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





SIR, 
PON my word, Mr. Editor, you have been roughly handled by 
Oxonienfis for your review of Dr. Randolph's fermons, and the Dr. 
himfelf comes in likewife for his fhare. 1 do not know whether vou intend 
to take it tamely or not; but as you have fhewn your candour by laying 
before your readers bis fevere cenfure of your conduct, fhould you not, in 
return, thew your fpirit too ; juttify yourtelf, and expofe him, which you 
may eafily do; or if you think it not worth your whi le, 1 will fave you the 
trouble, and do it for vou. Sam Johnfon ufed to fa iv, the man was not to 
be found, who would write a twelvepenny pamphlet in defence of ano- 
ther; but a man may be found who will go fo far as to write a letter in be- 
half of a friend. 

You are acculed by Oxonienfis of impofing on the public in general, 
and on him in particular, by what he calls your extravagant eulogy of Dr. 
Randolph's fermions. Now fuppote, that, warmed by the fubje& and 
pleafed with the difeuthon of it, you had rather exceeded in the eulogy, 
where was the great offence? Though it might give nmbrage to the en- 
vious, faftidious, critic, the benevolent mind “would (ee it it the proper 
light, as proceeding from zeal in a good caute, and readily excufe it. But 
how is the heavy charge again{ft you made out? Why, truly, in the only 
way it could be done ; by the old ftale mode of mitrepretentation and mif- 
conftruction ; if you are determined to find fault, and cannot objeét to 
what a man does fay, you muft make him fay fomething to which you can 
objet. To prove the eulogy extravagant, you are re prefented as faying, 
that the Doctor's publication, “ from its ¢ompleat fufficiency, promifes to 
fuperfede the necefhity of every other facred public ation but the Bible ;” 
whereas all you d» tay appears to me to amount in fair conf{truétion to no 
more than this, that "he plan laid down and purfued by the Dr. in his ad- 
mirabie difcourfes, “is alone tufficient, under the authority of the fertp- 
tures, to ftem the torrent of infidelity, and eftablith, on an unfhaken bafis, 


the truths which they who belicve in Chritt hold moft dear and facred;” A 
whic 
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which is, forely, widely different. ‘To this commendation, the com- 
mendation you have given, the work is fully entitled, as every unprejudiced 
and candid reader, L aim confident, will a ‘knowledge >; and the impofition 
to be complained of does not attach to you, Mr. Editor, but to your accufer, 
who, in isis eagernefs to condemn you, is unmindfal of the command. 
ment, * Phou fhalt not bear falfe witnefS againit thy neighbour,” 

As another initance of the degree of credit due to the repretentations of 
Oxonienfis take the following: Being facetioutly difpoted, he has a taney 
to crack a joke; but, unfortunately, in the attempt, it breaks his teeth. 
He tells us, as if on your authority, that © Chis m tthell (viz. the Do@or’s 
Difcourfes) is fuch a nutihell as the Chrittian church has net crac’ced from 
the days of Chryfoltom to the prefent hour,” when lo! you tell us no fuch 
thing; all vou tellus is, that © a defign planned with more judgment, or 
executed with more felicity, the Chrittian church has not witneid-d from 
the days of Chryfottom to the prefent hour.” Oxonientfis repents of having 
facrificed his own opinion to yours, and purehafet the Doctor's fermons, 
It he will take my advice, he will make another purchafe, of which, I 
hope, he would not repent ; and when he has madeit, | would advife him 
not to part with it: -1 would recommend it to him, to “ buy the truth and 
fell it not.” 

Being now fo far tet right, poffibly, he may have to than me for bring- 
ing peace to his pe rple xed fpirit, and not leaving him to halt any longer 
between three opinions, to either of which, he fays, he is incompetent to 
furnith a fatistactory folution. From tlic temperate ftyle of the review, 
as itis in itfelf, without his falfe gloties, he may, perhaps, fee no reafon 
to fulpect that the Door ts the heral. 7 of his own commendations, and has 
reviewed himfelf, an idea fuggetted to the mind of the gentleman, it is 


prefumed, from its being his own practice, whenever a fair oceafion offers 
of transforming his goolfe into a fwan. Nor will he have any yee: to 
fuppote, from the tenour of the review, manly and ferious, as it evidently 


is, that you were making any experiment on the public, and toile . by 
way of banter, what you could get your readers to fwallow with the help 
of your {mooth wafer peper ; and as to your being a very Tyre in divinity 
he could not entertain the thought for a moment, if he cnly gave the re- 
view a difpaflionate, unprejudic ed, perufal. It is incomparably well done, 
with hearty good- -wild ; there is life and Spirit in it; the analyfis is excel- 
lent, and the extra&s are judicious. It is the work of a matter. In the 
words of Oxonienfis, “ from an attachment to thofe principles, on which I 
conceive your Review to have been fet on foot, and to the maintenance of 
which I confider your labours to be dedicated, I have become your regular 
reader ;” and in my own words—while you continue to furnith fuch 
reviews, as your review of Randolph's Sermons, | will continue to be your 
reader. 

And now for an obfervation or two about the poor Doétor. It is not the 
with of Oxonienfis to take away from the real merit of Dr. K.'s performance ; 
(certainly not, as you will fee) he does not mean to fay that Dr. R. is not 
entitled to commendation for the interefi he appears to take in the caufe in 
which he isengaged. (No, God forbid he fhould; that be far from him.) 
But the fubject, undertaken by the Dr., is of a comprehenfive kind, a 
fubjed&t which the moft competent divine would find great difficulty in 
bringing with any degree of clearnefs within the compafs of 150 pages ; 
(the number employed by the Dr. according to his calculation;) he is not 
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therefore furprifed, that he (by no means the moft competent divine of 
‘ourfe) has done no more, but that he has done fo mueh. How flatterigs! 
So much for his eulogies— he damns with faint praife.” But whoever, 
it feems, bas been converfant with the writings of a Leflie, a Hi sss 
Catcott, a Bate, a Horne, a Jones, will not only not have (how eleg 
exprefit Md ') to thank the Doétor.for any acquilition to his ftock o1 ‘dhe 


ny 
but will poffefs many to which the Dr. himfelf appears as yet to be | ; 
firanger. Acquainted as he is, no doubt, with all thofe worthies, ke « iif 
not only not bave to thank the Doctor for any new ideas, but hem have 
a vait ftock to fpare (in his own opinion at lealt) for friends, aud it wor ld 
be kind in him to help the Doctor to a few. But was the Doctor ovlived 
to produce al] the ftock he had in this one work; and if not. how does 
Oxonienfis know that his own ftock of ideas is do much larger than the 
Doétor’s ? | have fome acquaintance with every one of thefe great men, and 
from what I know of them, | am convinced, however tightly efteemed 
the Doctor is by him, there is not one of them, who would not have 
thanked him for many things, have given him the right band of fellow- 
fhip, and bave honoured him highly for his work’s fake ; 3 for, Mr. Editor, 
“ charity envieth rot’—* charity rejoiceth in the truth.” 

On a general furvey of the Dr’s, work, Oxonienfis finds him © travelling, 
wih lengthened itrides, over a great extent of ground,’ and it feems to be 
more than he can do to follow him—like Afcanuis after Aineas ; it 1s xo 
pals bus @Guis. But if, inftead of a general furvey, he had takea a more par- 
ticular one, perhaps, he would have - fucceeded better. Indeed, his ideas on 
whe fubject appear fo confuled, that if he would condefcend to read the work 
Over again, with your perfpicuous analyfis before him, I am tempted to be. 
lieve, it might be cf fing werd ufe towards cle: ring his underitanding, and 
fixing his attention ; for the fault he complains of is not, as he pretends, in 
the Dr. but in himfelf; and he fhould net fuppofe the Dr. not fufiiciently 
circumftantial in his spplication to our Saviour of the names by which th 
Redeemer was known, to fix the attention of other readers, becaufe not fuf. 
ficient to fix his attention, the contrary biing the fact. 

He is much difturved at the fermon about Noah, and I doubt whether his 
diftreds is mot the greater for the handfome things you fay of it. He cannot 
conceive what bufinefs it had there, which ig rather fuprifi ng 3 for furely 
when the defign of a work ts to fhew Jefus Chrift the fame yeiterday, to-day, 
and for ever, there is nothing very unfeafon nable, asa part of the plan, in res 
ferring back to that wonder of old tim e, when Chiilt by his {pirit went and 
preached to the fpirits (now) in prifon, which i in the days of Noah (the heir 
of the righteoufnefs which 1s by faith) were difobecient ; elpecially when our 
Saviour himfelf mentions thefe things as happening to them for enfamples, 
(rexo1, types) and being written for our admonition, on whom the ends. of 
the world are come as it. was in the da ays of Ni ah, {> fhall it be alfo in 
the days of the Son of Man.”? Nor is it ealy to guels, why he thould find 
any difficulty in adinitting 1 Noah to be a ty pe of Chri, when he admits che 
ark to be a type of the Chriftian churci 3 but whether he admit it or not, 
every fenfible Chriftian will admit it, and in Noah builder of the ark to the 
faving of his houfe will fee a type of Chrit the builder of his church to he 
faving of the houfehoid of faith, We read oy fome, indeed, who having 
eyes fee nor, and, th exetone, we are not to wonder if we occadona’ ly »wel 
with one of that fta mp, who cannot par rceive the liken {s pet cen a pic cture 
and the original, however perfect the delineation may be. Oxonicniis does 
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hot remember that Naah is a name by which our Saviour was ever called, of 
by which he was ever known to his people; and probably he does not ; but 


J will tell him fomething very like it, the propriety of which, as a Hebrew 
feholar, (which no doubt he is, being fo converfant with the writings of a 
Bare, a Horne, and a Jones) muft ftrike him immediately ; Lamech, on the 
brth of his fon, fays in the fpirit of prophecy, * this fame fhill comfort us 
concerning our work and toti of our hands, becaufe of the grond which the 


curfed, and he all ed his name Noas,’’ (anvlice Ref ;) and Chritt, 
addrefiing himfelt to the mule ude, fays, come unto me all ve that bhbour 
and are heavy laden oa { will give you re/,”’ I will be toyou reit. (Hebs 
I will be to you No. 

But fo pit aad macy is your corre(pondent, Mr. Editor, to hink no goo] 
thing can come from the Dr. that even Bp. Horne is not to efcape cenfure, 
when the Dr. attributes the form and manner of treating this tubject to 
fome of his Lordthip’ s notes; he 1s the ‘nto be reminded that th: goo 1 bith ip 
was fometimes, pe ha ips, a little viffonary, and imagination did not always, 
as it fhould, walt on the ‘ohana nt; in other words, the Dr. is to be 
reminded, that the Bithop was a fane iful enibvfiah, How doe. this agree 
with his bel ing one of the fix worthies, mentio: ed at the beginning; with 
the congratulations to the Dr. for having private acecls to the valuable ftore- 
hi une of the late Dr. Horne; with thanking him for bringing forward to 
notice fome of the valuable relics of the late Bith »)> Horne, and giving the 
Dr. credit for the choice of fo able a matter? Oh, confilte CY, thou art 
a charming thing! “ From all blindnefs of heart; from pride, vain 
glory, and hypo rify ; from envy, hatre d, and malice, and from all un- 

charitablenets, good Lord, deliver us.’ 

One word more, and I have done. Strange to tell, the poor perfecuted 
Di. is introduced by Oxonienfis with an air of triumph as having given a 
mutilated defcripiion of the evangelical covenant, fuch a de efcription as it Was 

t to be exvesied would have fallen from the pen of a mafter in rach. And 
how as the Dr. done this? Why itfeems, {peaking of our Saviour, he fays, 
the terms of his covenant are, repent and be forgiven, And is this all the 
mutilation the Dr. can be charged with?) Why, tuly itis. Ch wonderful! 
Pray, when, the apoftle fays, we are faved by hope, does he mutilate the 
evangelical covenant, though he mentions neither of the three conditions of 
it, repentance, faith, or obedience? When Ye/us began to preach, and to 


fay, repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, did he—1 dare vot put 


the queftion, But we are told, that afterwards he preached the gofpel of his 
kin adom, the fubftance of whee was, that repencance and remiffion of fins 
fhould be preached in his nan Now, if Oxonienkis had only read the Dr, 

a little more carefully, he mir have fecn that he was doing the very fame 
thing, he would have feen, it was to deli ving finners, the Dr. was prea ching 


nl peitance, and that they were to implore forgivenefs and acceptance for 
orf s fake. And, indeed, attonithing as it may appear, after all ‘this buitle 
ab uta nutilated def¢ ‘ripvion of the eV: sngelic: 7 covenant, and the ignorance 
of a per in ]fra el, the gentlemap 1s himfelf perfuaded that the doctrine of 
repentance, fait i. ind obedience, the three conditions of the gofpel cove. 
nant, is the doftrine of our author, becaufe in fome paris of his work it is 
fuiiciently exprefied ; he is only furprifed that in any page of fo pertect a 
performan ce as that is repre fented to be, it thould be unyuardedly handled, 
This is too bad! Whoetever the Dr. may have done, fomebody has handled 
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the matter very unguarded!y ; to whom it is recommended in future to read 
before he writes, and to revife before he publifhes. 

For the comfort of Oxonienfis, and to fave him from the diftrefs of halting 
between different opinions, he may be affured this is not a letter written by 
you to yourfelf, nor by Dr. Randolph tor himfelf; that the author is nora 
man of humour, writing in fun (as he will fec) bur of a ferious, fober, turn of 
mind ; and that whether a 7yro in divinity and compofition or not, he ree 
members welf the remark of the old divine on the Monthly Review, ‘and 
which he has often made himfelf, which he thinks may have been originally 
communicated to Oxonienfis by his and 


Your humble Servant, 
July 30, 1801. O. 









SYDNEY SMITH’s SERMONS, 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 

N your review of my fermons, publifhed in the Month of April, you 

have quoted opinions of mine, which are no where to be Sand} in my 
book, and which are fo extremely injurious to my character as a clergyman, 
that, I think, you are bound in juftice either to acknowledge that your ftate- 
ment is not correct, or by ‘aati the whole of the paffig ge to fuffer your 
readers to judge for themfelves. You accufe me of objecting alt ogether to 
the introduction of {criptural language into fermons ; and of fay ing that the 
language of {cripture is calculated to excite no ot: her fenfations bur thofe of 
ridicule and difguit. ‘The pafiage from my Preface to which you allude, and 
which you partly quote is this, 

‘© There is a bad tafte in the lenge: age of fermons evinced by a conftant repe. 
tition of the fae fcriptural phrafes, which, perhaps, were ufed with great 
judgment 200 years ago; but are now become fo trite that they may with. 
out great detrime: it be exchang red for others—Putt: img of the old man » and 
putting ux the neww man—the one thing needful—the Lerd hath Jet up his 
candlepick—the armour of righteoufne/s, &c. &ee ‘The facred Scriptures are 
farely abundant enough to afford the fame idea with fome novelty of language. 
We can never be driven from the penury of thefe facred writings to wear and 
fritter their holy language into a perfect cant, which paffes through the ear 
without leaving any other fenfations but thofe of ridicule and difgutt.’”’ 

Now is this to object, in general, to the introduction of fcriptural Jan. 
guage; orto the introduction of the fame trite fcriptural language? Is it to 
deny the charm of ancient holy words ; or to guard againft the deftruction of 
that charm by the lazinefs and fervility “of eternal re petition ? 

You obferve that there is fcarcely a fingle expreffion in Mr. Smith’s book 
taken from the facred volume.’’ To verify this affertion, I took three fermons 
promifcuoufly in the firft volume only. My very firit fermon has thirteen 
feriptural phrafes; my fermon, St. Paul xi. many of them long quotations. 
My Mogdalene fermon opens with two whele pages of {cripture. "Thefe are a 
few initances out of many, to fhew the very unmeafured language of which 
you have made ufe. | really think, in juftice to me, you fhould publith this 


letter. On the perfonalties againft we which you lave mingled with your re. 
vicw 
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prefent ; but thall choofe 


Oblations. 


view of my writings, I will make no remarks at 
another mode of addrefling you upon that fubject. 
1 am, Sir, 
‘© Your very obedient humble fervant, 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
On the above Letter, which we have lately reviewed from this reverendy 
but angry, gentleman, we fhall only obferve, that we conlider our review 
of his work as beth mi/d and candid; and we xre fully perfuaded that all 
impartial men, who have but glanced at his preface, will readily concur in the 
fame fentiment. The charge, which he brings againft us, of having pers 
verted his meaning, we mult be permitted to think unfounded. Let our ree 
view be compared with his notable preface, and it will be feen, that the 
meaning we have annexed to the paflage of which he complains, is ftrictly 
deducible, by implication, from his exprefiions. For the reit, we are truly 
forry to perceive, that Mr. S. fhould imagine that we meant him any perforal 
offence as an individual, which, we affure him, was far from our intention. 
To correct a /evity which was certainly mifplaced, and to counteract opte 
nions that might pernicioufly operate on the public caffe, were the objects we 
had in view, and whieh the threats of no man fhall deter us from promoting. 
In the latter we know we have not failed; and in the former we fhal! alfo 
hope to fucceed, when this ingenious author has had time to exercife a cooler 
judgment, and eftimated his labours with maturer refetion. Al} that we 
fhall further fay of his book is, that it obviouily is a produCtion, 


Edinbargh, 


2Duod non 
Multa dies, et multa liiura coercuit 3 atgue 
Prajedtum decies non cafiigavit ad unguems 
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OBLATIONS. 


TO THE EDITO! 

SIR, 
HROUGH your excellent channel of true Chrigian zeal and found 
theology the Public may poflibly receive many copious and fatisiac- 
tory aniwers to the obfervation of Clericus in your lati Nua.ber. 1 cannot, 
however, refrain from contributing my mite towards expofing the ignorance 
and correcting the inadvertence of this writer, as I conceive theit,to be of 
a very dangerous tendency. Indeed, 1 am difpofed to believe. that the 
obfervation does not proceed from a real C’ericus, but rather from a lay 
churchman who has but a fuperficial knowledge of the hiftory of our 
Rubric, and the various admirable conimmentaries that have been written on 
it. From thefe authorities how will this gentleman be furprized to learn, 
that the word Ob/ations, the fubje& of his criticifm, was not introduced 
into the fervice till long after the practice of making facerdotal offerings 
ceafed? Hence it never could be intended to apply to any colle¢tions made 
of the Communicants either for the benefit of the Poor or the Prieit, but, 
in fact, to the elements of Bread and Wine which are about to reprefent 
our ble‘'ed Saviour’s Body and Blood, which the Minifier has been jufi d» 
rected to place on ibe table, and which he now humbly and devoutly offers 
or prefents to Almighty God for that purpofe, imploring him to accept the 
faine ;' fo that next to the actual page of thefe elements there 7 
: b f 2 . 
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be no part of the fervice fo folemn and momentous as the words in the 
parenthefis alluded to. On this view a d conftruéction of things, what 
temerity in the exclamation of Clericus, * Away with Oblations And, if 
a true churchman and a defervine chara@ter, with what sooner a aud re. 
gret w " he be fill d at having made it? Alfo, can any circumftance more 
ftrongly elucidate the neceility ot w aiting for epifcopal fanéction to deviate 
in the fovalleit degree trom the preferibed form of found words? Whata 
wreichedly garble ‘d or mutilated liturgy fhould we have, if every individual 
wee to undertake to introduce -mendments, or pielcribe omiflions acs 
ing to his own imaginatiun and conceit ? 

Vor 1 further inforasation on this fubj. ct, 1 beg leave to refer your readers 
to Archdeacon SSarp’ 5 bi fit tion Cbar kes o OF the peo confe ered, &e. printed 
in 1753 ; a book of which, fout of print, there @ught to be, in thefe times, 
another edition; and fora true idea of the nature of the Sacrament, let 
them contult Law's Demonflratin of ibe Grofs and Fundamental Errors of 
Floadley’s Book. 

i amno enemy, Mr. Editor, to rational and falutary zmproz - ents founded 
on the wifdon: and ; authority of ecclefiaftical heads; but I with to dif- 
courage all unneceil: airy ang indife reet innovation ., and, the se re, cannot too 
ftrong!y recommend the above work of Dr. Sharp to the officiating ¢c clergy ; 
for it grieves me every day to hear alterations in the fervice (the fruits of 

afieQation) not more joftifiable than the propofed om.ffion of Cle Hicus 
though certainly of in fe rior mo ment, fuc h as who, and on, for which, and, ne 
in the Lord's P rayer 3 the frfi lifjin for this morning ‘fervice zs inftead of faying 
bere b- ginnetb- -adding after the Gofpel, bere endeth the Holy Go/pel, inttead 
o' going diredtly tothe Creed, &c. &c. 

In regard to the fentences in the Ofertory, where the minifter has a dif- 
eretionary licence, the obfervation of Clericusis juft, and ought to be at- 
tended to. {[ am, Mr. Editor, though a conftant reader of your work, 
a new corre oe dent, and a friend and well-wither to your undertaking, 

Bath, dug. 17ib, 1801 OLD FASHION. 
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af Tile: Page and Prefatory Letter, accompanyi s ‘essai a Tre atife on the 
Chinefi Langua agen BvA. Mont iucci, L. L. 


Wo have now before us an An{wer of Dr. Montucci to the Condu@ors 
of the Critical Review and Monthly Magazine, who, in their laft 


Numbers, attacked his 7i/e-Page and Letter in their comments on a work 
of Dr. Hager’. 


«“ Dr, Montucci is quite at a lofs whether to expoftulate with the Con- 
duétors of the above Feriodical Works, or thank them for their very early 
commentary on the Title- Page and Propofals which the Doétor publithed 
fome months ago, concerning a work on the Chinefe Language ; together 
with a Letter, fetting forth the motives which induced him to undertake 
his intended publication. 

“ tlis perplexity arifes from the nature and fiyle of their own Reviews; 
which are of fuch an improper calt, as to doubt whether they may influence 
the molt partial of their readers: for, either their readers do, or do not, 
know the Chinefe. if they know it, they will have found Dr. Hager'’s 
Work fo defective, that learning (perhaps thréugh their Reviews) that 
there is in preparation a W.rk intended to correct and improve it, they 
will ve giad of the intelligence, and will got wonder at the very extraore 
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dinary exertions of thofe who have already efpoufed the wrong fide of the 
gueition, to prevent, if potlible, the fuccefs of their as diy If they do 
not know Chinefe, they will fufpeét the Reviewers to be wrong, from the 
incelicate language they have ufed in reviewing While, oo the other 
hand, ()r. Montucci’s publicat on is announced, in their Keviews, to all 
partsof the globe, where their periodical works are forwarded; and he, 
conicious of this, but much more of the interefiing materials already di- 

elicd for his intended work, far from being deterred, has alread fent to 
prefs fomething which will very fhortly appear, and will ferve as an intro- 
duction to his larger work. 

“ ‘Lhe faulty of the arguménts of the Critical Review, grounded on 
sbfiraéis froin Dr. Montucci’s Prefatory Letter to his Propotals, will be 
manifett.tu any one who has read the whole of that Letter; and thofe who 
would give credit to argumengs, ground d u_on quotations, without con- 
fulting the original, are not worth the nouce of their opponent * 

« Dr. Montucci, actuated by a pure 2: al for promot ny y Chinefe Lite- 
rature in }urope, readily conteties that he was rather fevere on Dr. Hager 
and the Critical Reviewers, in that Pretatory Letter ; bate he never ad- 
vanced a word beyond truth, as he will amply demonft ate in a fhort time 
to Dr. Hager, and in the following lines to the Reviewers.* Dr. Mon- 
tucci, when he communicated to the Critical Reviewers his intention of 
publithing a work onthe Chinefe Language, begged of them only to delay, 
till the appearance of it, their opinion on Dr, Hager’s work, that they 
might, by a fair comparifon. be abie to judge of bot!, at Jeaft more ade- 
q.ate y, if not pertectly well; and this appheation would bave certainly 
been imprope rin any other cafe but that of the Chinefe L: lnguage. While 
their reviews, both of J)r. Hager’s work and Dr. siontucci’s ridle-? age and 
Prefatory Letter, prove now in the beft manner to any one, who is even 
but little verfed in Chine e Literature, that the Doctor was not inaccurate 
eith rin his obfervations or in bis requett: tor who could poffibly deny that 
it is the duty of all Reviewers rather to forvear revie wing a work for ever, 
than to doit without any archetypal criterion to go by? And that it was fo 
in this cafe, if this an‘wer does not ge prove it, the Doctors work now 
in the prets moft undoubtedly will” 

‘The Doétor then proceeds to e xpok the injuftice of fome of the farcafins, 
in which thefe Critics have indulyed themfeives at his expence, and to de- 
moniirate their ignorance of the (ubject which they bave undertaken to dif- 
cufs. It is needles, however, for us to enlarge on this difference, tioce tie 
Doctor's Anfwer is to be had grat, on applicauon to Metlys Cadell and 
Davies; and it it prove as fatisfactory to all its readers as it has to us, the 
author will have no occafion to regret the trouble which he bas beltowed on 
the compofition of it. 


’ a 5 ED 


MISCELLANIES, 


TO THE EDITOR, 








SIR, 

MONGST the numerous lifts of Tours through Wales with which the 

prels has teemed of lite, one has recently mace is «, pearance, which, 
from its very pointed and levere a’ Wnedveshions on the Character of a boay 
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of men, upon whofe conduét the deareft concerns of the community fe 
Greatly depend, demands the moft ferious attention of every man who feels 
himfelf interefted in the caufe of truth and in the welfare of his country, 
You will, | preiume, be at no lofs to perceive that T allude to that entitled, 
6 A Tour through P rte of North Wales in the Year 1798, &c.”’ by the Rev, 
Jobn Evens, A.B. late of Jefus College, Oxford, and noriced in the 
Anti-jacobin Review for December laft. The charges therein brought 
forward againft the Eftablithed Clergy are of fo heinous a nature, 
and of fo deep a dye, as to allow no one to perule them with indif- 
ference to whom the exiftence of {uch an evil is matter of any con- 
cern: forif fuch allegations as are there nde be juft; then truly is that 
unfortunate country brought to a molt alarming and deplorable fituation ; 
to igch a one indeed as loudly demands fome inmypediate and efiectual re- 
medy; toluchaone as (toufe Mr, £’s language) calts the greateft reflec- 
tion on the * Oftenfible Meflengers of Grace, and more elpecially the 
Epilcopal Guardians of the Eftablifhment, and well becomes them to paufe 
aud inquire into the caule of {uch things.” But, if they be unfounded, 
then aoes common juftice forbid that the public fhould remain undeceived 
with regard to their falfhood; in order Tivechine that it it may be the 
better enabled to judge of the nature of thele charges, I fliall here infert 
them. 

* Religion appears among this people what it really is, the moft im- 
portant concern of man: in the Churches, the fervice was performed with 
a degree of folemuity not generally oblervable in England.” Burt, “ perhaps 
nore of this ipumt (of devoutnels) was oblervable out of the Church than 
In it; and without any diparagement to the Clergy of North Wales, many 
of whom are highly relpeétable in their official as well as focial capacities, 
the resfon is obvious, Some of the Eftahthed Clergy are not content with 
a dereli¢tion of the great duties of their ftation, but by oppofing thole doc- 
trines, which, as Minifters of the Goipel, they ought to preach, they render 
the grand engine of Reformation, the Pulpit, unedifying; drive the in- 
Guiring mind to feek religious information elfewhere, ana thus difperfe and 
ftarve the flock they have iworn to collect and feed.”’ 

This, if it be correé&t, is a moft ferious and “ aweful confideration’’ ine 
deed. Not content with a dereliétion of the great duties.of their ftation, 
but Ay oppofing thofe do&rines which, as Minifters of the Go/pel, they ought to 
preach, the Eilabluhed Clergy of Wales drive the inquiring mind to feek 
religious information e/fewhere !! Add to this, the ule of a certain rheto- 
rical hgure, which taught him not to deny them all credit, tends, and coubt- 
Jels was intended, to add poignancy to the narration— 


* Teno fum fateor, pernicies communis adolefcentium 
“© Perjurus, peftis; tamen tibi a me nulla eft orta injuria.” 
Ter. ADELPH, 


In the Anti-jacobin Review for December laft, the Public is prefented 
with a moftexact portrait of this {plenetic Tourift ; and had the Reviewer’s 
knowledve of the ecuntry, which Mr. E. profeffes to defcribe, been equal to 
that by which his vile motives are expoted; any attempt of mine to refcue 
the chara¢ier of that reipedtable body of men trom the unwarrantable ob- 
loquy cat upon it, In this publication, had been unnecefiary ; that, how- 
ever, unfortunately. not being te cate, I feel it a duty incumbent upon 
me to uic my uimolt eadeavouys (as will many others, L hope, a 
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lified than myfelf) to undeceive thofe who, being ftrangers to the country, 
are liable to be led aftray by it ; and to counteratt the evil wh ch may arile 
from the (orcafonally gratuitous) circulation of it in this and the cio og 
counties.—=-W hether Mr, E.*be himielf a Clergyman of the Eftablifhe 
Church, or whether he be one of thole who have given themiclves autho- 
rity to diftribute * religious information elfew here?’ Tam unsble to decide: 
Jet that however be as it may, the objc& ot the publication is the lame, the 
tour undertaken principally with a view to botanical refearches, dilcovers 
itielf al‘ke to be defigned as a Treatile on the Culture of a Weed, ten times 
more pernicious than the hyo!cyamus or the atropa, which is no other than 
Schifm.—* It is too notorious (continues he) for the friends of the Church 
of England to deny that the late increale of the diffenting intereft, as it ts 
termed, 1o loudly complained of, has been occafioned by the Clergy them- 
jelves; the diffolute lives of many, the carclet{neis and trreverence of others, 
have proved a ftumbling block to the weak, and 2 juft plea for the fchifmatic : 
while effential errors in the preaching of others, has drawn the enligntened 
and conicientious part of the people. however reluétantly, fiom their paro- 
chial churches, and the bofom of the church, forced thle religioufly dife 
poled to look for more faithful teachers amongit lels polithed people, and 
to aflemble ta barns and under hedges for rational and devout worfhip, thus 
made diffenters by imperious neceflity.’—Wohether this bears not the 
ftrongeft reiemblance to the language of the * Pawfomian Schoo’, I leave the 
public to determine; as well as of the obvious and evident tendency of tuch 
doctrine. On the above unqualified attock upon the Clergy of North 
Wales, I can, without dread of contradittion, affert, thit it 1s grofsly illi- 
bersl, unjuft, and rancorous{ if he find any fuch as he delcribes the whole 
body of them to be, it muft be amongft thote of his own clan, fome of 
whom, to my knowledge, have been very induftrious in circulating his 
publication in the diocele of Bangor; (for this, and that of St. Alaph, are 
the only two which he feen@ to have vifited) than the Clergy of which, 
as a body, I do infilt upon it,” none in Great Britain are more zealous, 
more reipeétable, or, what probally might have created his fpleen, more 
hoftile to the enthufiaftic, unneceffary, and dangerous fyftem of itimerancys 
Amongit fo numerous a body of men, fubject to human infirmities like 
others, it inevitably will happen, fo long as the world exilts, that tome 
will always be found who are not fo unexceptionable as might be wifhed 5 
but, I again repeat it, that, asa body, they are excelled by few either in 
having a proper fenfe of their duty or induftry in the dilcharge of it; 
and, till he proceeds to faéts, it is unjuft, mean,and crimin®l to talk of 
the imperious necefity of deferting them. When he fays, that the inhae 
bitants of Wales are under the necetlity of reiorting to ihe Diifenting 
Meeting-houles, in order to hear tomething that is rational; 1 know not 
whether it be his own fhameletfnels or irratrona/ity that is molt con{picuous; 
for needs Mr. E. be informed that three-fourths of the itinerant preachers, 
in Wales, are {carcely able to ready or at all events to write even their own 
name ; and if he approve the extemporaneous effufions of fuch men’s brains 
to the excellent Liturgy of our Church, I truft that no other argument will 
be required of me to make good my affertion, nor an apology for ahing 
it. Agiin—if by their not hearing any thing rational in the Eitabliihe 
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Churches of Wales, he means to affert, th 
doctrine, then, 1 mult fy, it is very flrange indeed, that, encompotied 
by fo manv enemies, they have not ere this been called to an account 
by tome tupertor authority to Mr. EB’. But if he calls their dc cirmne 
pot rational, becauwtle it reiembles not the frenzied, barb 

hallowed rhapodes of his carling ietianes, then do I moft toe 

that he may ¢ 

that he may fee his error) have the jame reaion for his complaint. 

what adds mof{t to the injuilice ot his reflections ts. het mm the . 
which he has vilited he is an utter ftranger, (and that he is totally ignorant 
of the languoge of the country, bis woik futhemently tediihes) and yet 
with what unperalleled freedom does he deny this Clergyman the merit 
of uprightnefs mm the facred caufe, and to that, the capacity to miftruté 
thole entrufled to his charge; and how artfully do& he wave all animad- 
verhion on the chor éter of the minerants, and that becaule he was conicious 
of hison bility to vindicate tt. 

Mr. Polwhele having favoured the Public with © Anecdotes of Method- 
ifm’ in England (which by the bye Mr. E. would do well to peruie), I 
fhail, by way of fupplement, fubjoin a few leading traits in the chaiaticy of 
with ett in North Wal! 

» A Methodilt, iome time ago, he ving a cow to difpofe of, by way « 
hin cing the value of her, fent with her to the fair, another cow’s calf, and 
fold him with wigs sherown,; but the purchaer to his great affonitbment 
foon found that the would not tufier the calf to ay proach her: and accord. 
ingly, nterrogated the Methodilt with regard tothe reality of the ¢ caif’s being 
herown : when this honett man, to! ubffintiate what he had allert ted, callea in 
his fervant, who, he tard, was witneis to his giving the calf to the cow on 
the preceding evening, 

2. A Clergvinan, who was lately to have marrieda co uple, in the county 
of Anylelea, obierved, that the intended bradegrcom was in a ftate of in- 
toxication, anu according!y expeftulated with one of the attendants, who is 
a Methodilt, on the impropris ty and indecency of his appearing tn fucha 
condition on fuch an occation; but was aflured by him that the young man 
had not been drinking a drop that day; ere however the ceremony had 
featcely commenced, he fhewed but too evident marks of inebriation, when 
the Clergymon, very gs perly, walked out of church, and afked this pious 
man how he could tell him that the youn g man, was not intoxicated; but 
he denied having made fuch an affertion, and faid me merely told ‘him, 
that he h id not been drinking, by which, he faid, Ae meant that he had 
ud ank ‘no dle, but that he had lad iome érandy he did not mean to deny. 

3. A re!peétable Cle rgyman, in this country, informed me, that on the 
Sunday after. the great allociation of the Methoditts, lately holden at Beau 
maeris, his church was furrounded by a number of thefe people, during Di- 
vire Service; fome of whom peeped in at the windows, whillt others 
hocted and howled in the church-yard; and that when the Warden and 
Clerk went out to them, they did indeed withdraw, but fhewed the mofft 


infolent Gens of contempt, and of heart-felt mortification at their inability 


t the Clergy preach unfcriptural 
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to do ire. 

4. One of thofe men, who are reprefented in the pamphlet, entitled ‘* Hints ta 
Heads of Familics,’’ as ha ing g gone over to Ireland for es e avowed purpofe of 
prea hing to the Welsh regime nts at the time of the late rebel! ‘on, having 
oceai.eny lately, to go up to London, probabjy for the’ pu: tpofe of receiving 
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ovt, before his departure, that his Majeily had he mre ic ch of his learnidyy 
piety, and cloquence that he had detired he would mke the eariie't cpporwaiuy 
of pay ing y hima at St. . James® s. Ridiculous, Mr. Editor, a: ° 4NeC- 
dote may appear, there are {cores in this country at prefent who believe 1 to 
be crue; and M rive mayy if he pleafes, attrivuce ris to the wani of 
yationality a é a courfes oF his Majeiiy’s preachers at Whitehall, 

gs. } have heard it, ‘rom ungueftionable authority, that the greater part of 
the Methodiils in Wales, who have read the extract trom the 13:h Sermon of 
John Payton, h ys given it their: mort unqualiied approbation ; whilit the 
au hor of the Dlincs to Heads of Familie » and that of another well written 
Addrefs in the Welth language, ave confi ned to perdiitone 

With timilar anecdotes a tolio volume might be filled ; but thefe will, I 
truit, fufiice to convince every rational and thinking man, that Method, 
in this country at leaft, is but a cloak to hide every deiormity which 
can difgrace the Chriftian charaéter; hypocrify, lying, prevaricauon, 
dithonefiy, and a rooted enmity, to the eftabhfhment, and to every ordinance 
of God and mon. Add to chis their dotirine, if it be not Agtinonianiim 
itfelf, is fomething extremely like ite In vain, therefore, wi the ableft 
minitter of the ef ‘bithed chur: h Oppor fe ferious dig uinent, and found feriptural 
doctrine to thefe more alluring and ff ittering tenets 5 efpe ially as ona are 
rendered more grat ‘il to the nCDiNg ear bv the enticing wid of nove! ry ; for 
the itinerant teachers are ever wai dering trom place (0 } lace. (O! we niia 
vaterriina!) And moothly m elings are holden in’ each county, where 
matrers are fo ingeniouily managed, that the fame perfon fall noc appear 
more than once or twicea year in the fame conventicle. Such is the bea fet 
betore the ignorant and unwary’; fuch the artifices made ule of to allure, aad 
miflead thein ; and fuch the eni! hutiafm inftilled into them when converied : 
no {lone remains unturned, which impedes their aa rogrefs ; no opportunity of 
difparaging the chara¢ter of the eflablithed clergy furvered to efeape 3 no 
peace granted ; no common civility fhewn to ae nan, who unites not with 
them in their deeds of darknefs. 

Does Mr, E. then admire them; is he unable not to “ furntth his quota of 
apprubation ?’’ it is his mistortune ; yet let him nor a nda ioudy attribute this 
66 defeSticn’’ to the clergy; for itis ceficinly not tochem, but to himiclt and 
the like, that they are at this moment indebted for ah extilence 3 and let 
me add (Iam very forry to fay it) to thoie noblemen and yentiemen in the 
principality, who feem to give them every encourazement: “how m: iny Me. 
thodiit-teachers and Methodifls are emplcyed as agents and clerks in this 
{mall county, who are thereby invetted with a degree of authority among 
the tenantry, which they but too well know how to make a bad ufe of? I 
t2fide conttantly, as it weg, in the very focus of mechodiitical turor; I have, 
therefore, opportuni ies of feeing much; and of hearing move of thetr pro. 
ceedings ; and I do openly avow, that if genileinen of property will not dee 
vife fome prompt and effectual means of checking this dangerous inleiuation, 
IT know not how foon, nor how deeply the) nay have occalion to lament 
their fupine nefs. 

As to Mr. E. he appears from the very moment he fer toot in this * Alpine 
gountry,’? to have fancied himfelf tranfported into a kind ot terra incognita, 
to which no European had hitherto ever found his way; and, therelore, 
fuppofes himfelt, without dread of contradiction, at lioerty tomake whatever 
ailertions his imagination could tug geek to him; and to fay the truth, he has 
podul god i it to the very utinoit extents 
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The only encomium, which I ever heard befiowed upon it, was by a lady, 
who obferved, that his language was very pretty ; fach ex. gr. are the follow. 
inc—‘! Sabrent angles,’’— connate infiinet,’—** ; mbrageous woods,’?—the 
denje fel age of the overhanging woods juft permits the obferver to ken the 
ewkitexcd foam of thefe agitated waters.’’—As the foregoing ferve as a {pee 
cimen of his pri tty language; the following will give fome idea of the perfpi- 
euity and accuracy of his defcriptions—* the average radius of an yeavy at 
Maliwvd, is thirty-nine feet.”” QO! Mathetis, where wert thou when thy fa. 
pent pupil was at Maliwyd ?—As to his refigious tenets, I fhali!wave all farther 
ant:madverfion on that delicate fubjedt, as he may be a candidate for prefer- 
ment amongit his much admired fectaries : but if the reader’s curiofity be not 
farisiied with thefe few extracts, he may for the trifling fum of eight fillings, 
procure the tour itfelf, though it fill a whole adfavo volume, in tine farge 











print, with an exten/ive margin, P 
Arngicfea, Fuly 20th, 1801. E. LI. 
se aia 
POETRY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


printed by John Pawfon, together with fome ftri¢tures thereon. ‘The 

‘r here inclofed relates to the fame perfor, which having fallen into my 
hands, I feat it to you, and you may make any ufe you pleafe of it. What 
gare occafion to it was this. . 

Some years ago, one Alexander Kilham, an itinerant preacher, then refi. 
dent at Alnwick in Northumberland, printed a pamphlet, propoting fone al- 
terations in the Methodiit a@conomy ; in which he reflected very farcailically 
upon John Pawfon and fome others connected with him. John Pawfon, then 
refident in London, wrote a letter and got nine others, together with himf If, 
to fign it, and fent it to another preacher ar Alnwick to afiemble a meeting, 
or Synod to try Kilham, and get him expelled from their connection. Kilham 
calted this lettres the London Bull, alluding tothe Pope’s Bulls of old : and 
thefe ten fignatures he confidered as the ten horns of the beatt, defcribed in the 
Revelation, On this, a paper wat commenced, in which Kilham had clearly 
an advantage over his advertary ; though Pawfon called in.many to aid him in 
the conteft. 

A by-ftander (not conneéted with either party) looking at thefe combatants, 
amofed himfelf for half an hour Jn finging the enylofed lines to the tune of 
Chivey-chafe, | ARGUS, 

THE LONDON BULL. 


— time ago you publifhed, in your Keview, an extra of a Sermon 
pa 





For difputants. like rams and bulls 
Do fight with arms that fpring fram feulls, HUDIBRAS. 





A bloody conteit once arofe 
’'Twixt Scots and Englith race ; 

66 When Percy of Northumberland 

Was flain in Chivey-chafe,’? 
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The London Bull. 


A recent combat ftill more fierce 
Was fought near banks of ‘Tweed ; 

Between a hardy nort', rn goat, * 
And bull of Englith breed. os 


This goat came bounding o’er the hills, 
Right frikky on his way ; 

And, ch allenging the beatts around, 
He fill’d them with difmay. 


At length a ftately bull ftepp’d forth, 
To check his wanton pride ; 

And, full of eagerne’s to fight, 
He took a hatty ftride. 


His head was high, his horns were long, 
His hoofs were vaftly large ; 

His mouth he open’d wide, and roar’d, 
Advancing to the charge. 


The goat with front as hard as flint, 
Sopn gave the bull a wound ; 

And, with a fecond well-aim# blow, 
He laid him on the ground. 


The bull now look’d around for help, 
And made a piteous moan : 

Then panting, with his tongue ftretch’d out, 
He gave a dying groan. 


The goat then ftamp’d him with his feet, 
Exulting o’er the flain ; 

And in his wonred frifky mood, 
Went vaunting o’er the plain. 


Some farmers + found the beait thus flain, 
All welt’ring in its blood ; 

And with attention view’d each part, 
Around it whilft they ftood. 


Its fcull, they found, was very foft, 
Although the fkin was rough ; 

And e’en the horns, though vaftly loag, 
Were made of fpungy tuff, 


Its feet and hoofs, when clofely view’d, 
Were partly mix’d with clay : Dp 

But what its age §, or what its fex, 
They could not clearly fay. 
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* 'The he-goat, feen by Daniel in a vifion, was Alexander, king of Ma- 
cedon, who flew Darius the third, prefigured by the ram. 

+ i.e. The local preachers i in Yorkthire, 

t See Dan. ii. 43.—The fignatures to the London Bull were of heteroge 
peoue particles ; and therefore coald not coalefce, 

§ The age, or precife time, when Popery commenced is not determined by 
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Poetry. 


"Fhey fcann’d the body round again, 
The belly, leps, and tail: 

Some faid, ’twas of the female kind,* 
But others, ’twas a male. 
hen one, more waggifhily inclined, 
Minataly fearch’d the feull ; 

And confidently cried aloud, 


© Te was an Engl bull.” F 


A coofultation now took place, 
This carcafe to difpole : 

For, as the f.th was bruis’d fo mach, 
A fetid fmeil arofe. 


© a oo 
ae 


I: foon would putrefy, they faid, * 
And might intect che air: 

*T was fateit then to bera it whole, 
Or: bury it with care, 


A pit was dug without delay,$ 
"Ten fathoms under ground 5 
And then they roil’d the body tn, 
Whiere at could not be found. |} 


Some fay, indeed, the horns remain, 
And are in number ten: 

And one hes little glaring eyes, & 
Refembling thofe of men. 


Tis alfo faid, they are of ufe, 
Tie country to alarm: 

Aad roufe up folks to watch the goaty 
Leii he thould do more harm, 


Yer fill he ftruts and butts at all, 
OF pranks he ts fo full : 

And eagerly he looks to find 
And flay an Lye bull. 


Newcaftle, Feb. 20, 1797- 








* Alluding to Pope Yoax : the difference between ‘foam and Fohn is not great. 
+i.e.ablunder.  { See Dan. vii. 11.—Rev. xvii. 16.—Rev. xvii. 8. 
€ See [faiah xxx. 33.—Rev. xix. 20. 


f Iris to be feared there is toa much of the body (i.e. popery) flill to be 
found in England. 


q See Dan, Vii. $.—d, Ce Dr. “a 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


N our laft view of the ical ftate of Europe we took occafion to point 

out the magnanimous ahi pofirion of the Ruslian 1 En iperor, as attording fom 
faint glimmering of hope, that civilized fox iety might ftill be refCued from 
that inevitable ruin which the rapid progrefs of Fr: ae principles began to 
produce, and w hich the p: ffive obedience, fince manitetted, to the deftructive in- 
fluence of French arms, hast reatened {peedily toaccomplith. But we obfe rved, 
at the fame time, that the “effects to be produced | by fuch di{potition would 
eflentially depend on the encouragement which it thould receive from the Brie 
tifh Cabinet. We have no means of afcertaining, with precifion, the in. 
ftructions which our Miniiters rave to Lonp St. Heven’s, our Ambaffador 


oS 


at Peterfburgh : but we are dil pot fed to draw fome rong inferences 2 m the 
difference of the language empl. oyed by the Emperor, in refpect of France, 
fince the arrival of that Nobleman at the Ruffian Court. We before noticed 
the official declaration of the Ruthan Ambafflador, M. Kartrcurrr, to the 
French Confal, in which the latter was reminded of his folemn engagement to 
reftore the plundered Kanes of Sardinia and the tavo Sie Les to. their ree 
fpective thrones and territories ; and was plainly told that nothing bor a firict 
compliance with the exprefs terms of that engagement could e: fure the conti. 


nuance of amity and of a good-underitan ling, between the two opp 


basiigny 
Late!y, however, a note of a very different tendency has been circulated, ia 
which the Emperor commands all his Ambaffadors end Envoys in Pectan 
Courts to treat the French Minifters and Agents with -re (pet, and as Jriends. 
Whence could this glaring difference in the language and fentinents of this 
young Prince arife ? In vain, we conceive, will Its orga be looked for, in 
any other fource, than in the new policy of the Britith Cabine ty which has 
regulated its inftructions to all our peeniitere abroad. We long fince depre- 
cated the felection of Lorp Str. Heiens as Ambaffador to Ruflia, at the 
prefent crifis ; becaufe we knew his fentiments in refpect of French affairs, 
and that his decided Ig had invariably been, as any attempt to refilt 
the French would be ufelefs. Impreff d with fuch a conviction, the natural 
bent of his own mind, nar lead him to fecond moft heartily thae pacific 
{vitem which our min ‘fte rs have manitefted a de termined refolution to purfoc. 
They, indeed, are refolved to afford no grounds for thofe reflefions which 
had been fo libera ly beftowed on their predeceffors, for exciting the powers of 
Europe, to vindicate their rights, to aflert their dignity, and to maintain 
their independence, by combining their efforts againtt that revolutionary 
power, whofe avowed object, and whofe conftant practice, it had been to 
invade the firft, to violate the fecond, and to deftroy the laft. 7 bev have dif. 
played an unequivocal difpofition to avoid every thing which has even the 
femblance of wiolence 3 and to adopt thole fancitul notions of sederation ond 
candmr, which we thought had been happily exploded, and which have a 
direst tendency to excite, by the meafures of weaknefs and “ineffic iency which 
naturally flow from, them, the contempt of foreigners, and to fink us, frerm 
the glorious height to w hich, (vy the vigorous and dignified conduct of the 
late adiinidtration) we had been ratfed, to a tiste of national Gegradation, 
The leading principle on which the prefent miniitry came into power, we 
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highly commended at the time, and fhall, on all occafions, moft diligently 
and flrenuoully propagate; but we had a right to expect, from the decided 
fupport which they had invariably given to the political meafures of Mr, 
Pick and his affociates, that they wou'd, with unabated perfeverance, purl fue 
the fame line of conduct themfelves which they had fo highly approved in others, 
and defend ‘with equal zeal and equal fpirit the beft interefts of their country. 
Bur, inftead of juftifying fuch hopes, and fulfilling fuch expectations, they 
ftumbled on the very threfhold. When (iro, the French Commiilary, was 
inflructed by his mafter to make fome prépofiions to his Muieity’s Secretary 
of State, Lorv Grenvitte, with that dignity which became his ftarion, 
and with that regard for eftablifhed ufages, which it is now, more "hen ever, 
indifpenfibl y neceflary to enforce, becaufe, in all their negociations, the 
regicides of France have treated them with fudied contemp', depured Mr. 
HAMMOND, a gentleman of the fame rank, to receive his communications. 
Not fo, Lornp Hawxessuary, who, anxious, no doubt, to thew the extreme 
folicitude of the miniltry for peace, had the courtefy and the conde/cension to 
communicate, in perfon, wih the Citizen Commiffary. It will eafily be 
conceived, that this circumftance derives all its importance trom the difpo- 
fition of the enemy whom we have to encounter, the known nature and ten- 
dency of his views and principles, and the extreme peculiarity of the times ; 
all che deeatal effects of which cannot poflibly be counteracted without a 
never-cealing attenuion to objects, fome of which are apparently trifling, 
though all ot them are iv reality important. The /afety of a nation is moit 
clofely connected with its digzity 3 and whenever the leaft relaxation of the 
latter is ob ‘ervable, apprchenfions may juftly be entertained for the former. 
Befides any compliance with a revolutionary practice is both degrading and 
dangerous, Si li conduct was the lefs to be expected from the Nobleman in 
gueition, becan’c, in all his {peeches in parliament, from the commencement 
of the war co the Iate change in the minifiry, he had unequivocally evinced 
the moft rooted abhorrence cf the French Revolution, its agents, and abettors, 
= dhad conftandy recommended the adoption of meafures the mott itrong and 
ecilive 


Another initance of this difpofition to court the wretched tools of repub-- 


lican France, has been lately exhibited in an occurrence but littl known. 
A report, which had been current in the city refpecting the French commiflary, 
having been ftated, though accompanied by an expretlion of the writer’s con- 
vittion that it con/d mot be true, in the Porcupine » a paper conducted on the 
mott loyal principles, and which had received the exprefs approbation of his 
Mayjssty, and the countenance of his pre/ext minifiers, who acknowledged 
not only its wtility but its importance, Citizen Orto had the incredible ef. 
frontery to complain to the government, who, with a meanne/s w hich every 
honeft mind mutt defpife, which has actually excited the indignation of every 
one to whom it has been related, and our opinion of which we want 
words to exprefs, told him, that Hrs Masesry’s Arrorney-Grnerat 
fhould profecute the paper, whenever he, Orro, chofe to call upon him for 
that purpofe ; thus putting the Kine’s Officer at the difpofal of the Com- 
milfary of a Regicide U Harper, and perfecuting a loyal individual, who had 
fubmitted to the greatett privations and facrifices, to conftant Jabour and 
expence. in order to fupport the rights of his Sovereign, the true interetts 
of his country, and efpecially thofe religious principles to which the very 


Minitters in queftion are indebted for the poffedlion of the power « - h 
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they nowenjoy. It would, indeed, have puzzled the ingenuity of the moft 
acute lawyer to dilvover a /ide] in the paragraph complained of, and the 
AtTox NeEY-GENERAL would inevitably have failed in his ftrange endea- 
vour to convince a Britih Jury, that it merited puny/hment. His blows would 
have infallibly recoiled on himfelf, and he and his advifers would have cer- 
tainly expofed themfelves to re proach and fcorn. Still the intention and 
the a& are the fame; and fach conduét, while it creates difguit, is well 
calculated to deter men from volunteering their fervices in a country, where 
attacks on its inveterate and implacable enemies are viewed with a fafpi- 
cious eye, by the very individuals whofe immediate duty it is to afford ens 
couragement and protection to the aifailants! 

To the application of Citizen Orto, for impudence unparalleled, it might, 
and ought to have been, anfwered, that the laws were open to him, and 
he might have recourfe to them if he thought proper; but that he ought to 
recollect what had been the invariable pras.ice of every Republican Minif- 
ter in the different courts on the Continent, fince the revolution; what too 
was the projec? Of his predecetior Ga//o's, who was commitlioned to carry on 
a teafo mable cor efpondence (we {peak from a knowledge of the fact,) with 
certain individuals in this deine ; and that, although Ji: (Otto s) con- 
duct was known to the Government to be exempt from. obje Gion, although 
bis fentiments were known by no means to agree with thofe of the Piri 
Conful on mary points of importance, and although his behaviour was 
confonantwith ther withes, yet this knowledge public writers had no means 
of obtaining ; and it was, therefore, natural to expect, that their opic iors 
would be founded upon, and their conclufions drawn from, the known 
principles and proceedings of all the o¢/er Republican Minifters who bad 
refided in the various Courts of Europe. Such an anfwer would have beea 
juft, realonable, and dignified, becoming the Minitter of the Britith Empire, 
and the fervants o! the Britith Crown. 

It is from the difpofition thus unequivocally difplayed, that we are led to 
refer the apparent change in the fentiments of the Rafthan Emperor to the 
views and inftructions of the Britith Cabinet. If we be ri-ht in our con- 
yectures, one irreparable mifchief will unqueftionably Bow from fuch 
miftaken policy. ‘he Firft Conful of France will eagerly avail himfelf of 
this alteration in the opinion of Alexander to conclude fuck an arrangement 
with him as fhall effectually terminate the difference which has exifted 
between them; and this he will eafily atc hieve, without thofe facrifices to 
good order and regular government, which the Emperor was lately dif- 
pofed to exact. We thal! then be left deftitute of allies; and if the Corfi- 

can Ufurper fhould abruptly break off the prefent mock-negociation, as w@ 
are firongly inclined to think he fpeedily will, for his avertion from peace 
is notorious, though his miuifters wif to terminate the war, we fhall then 
have to maintain the conteft alone. We are fenfible of our ability to fight 
and totriumph, without any fupport ; but turely when an opportunity pre- 
fents itfelf for fecuring a powerful friend, the Minifters who reject it have 
much to an{wer for. 

On the other hand fhould Buonaparre, ftimulated by the lofs of Egypt, 
forego his revolutionary projects fora time, and confent to fign a treaty, 
On our reftitution of part of our conquefts, what then would be the rela 
tive fituations of this Country and of France? With the enormous increafe 
of power and refources which our enemy would have acquired, it would be 
#apoilible for us fo to difpand our armics and difimantle our navy, as to re- 
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duce tothe nfual force of a peace-eftablifliment ;-—confecuently, our exe 
# but litle diminifhed, while thofe refources which we de. 

extenfive c omimnerce would, froin obvious caufe a. be confider- 
idged. Lhe C untry too would be inundated with Frenchinen ; 
ther principles and their vices would tamt t.e minds and corrupt the mo- 
rals of the people; and the feeds of another revolution would be {fpeedily 


aud widely difeminated. The Fasnecu Consut, meanwhile, whom no- 
thing will deter from the punfuit of his favor te plans, but his abfolute 
inability to accowplith thera, will not fail, by i intrigues, at the Porte, tor 
which his nation are celebrated, cither to obtafn permiffion trom the 
Tarkifh Miuittry to eflablifha Militar ‘y Colony in Evypt, or elte, in violation 
of the treaty, 2nd no one treaty hos he failed to break whies it has not 
been his mere? to fupoort, he will fend fuch an army to take poffeffion 

f that Conntry, as we fhall never be able to fubdue.  [n fhort, his means 
of mifchief would be increafed, na tenfold degre@, and of his will to exert 
them no one can reatonably doubt, Pe: ace then, at this period, on any other 
bafis, tha the futus quo or the uti /ofideti:, would be a fure pre lude to tl 
ruin of our Country. But we fhoul. lthink, that with fueh men in the 
Sabinet, as a Portrann, a Caatuam, an E:pox,a PeL.am, and a 
Yorre, the Premicr would never be able to conclude fuch a peace as that 
which we deprecate. And convinced we are, that if he did conclude it, 
he wou'd initantly lofe the fupport of Parliament, forfeit the confidence of 
the Country, a: id experience that fate which a BULINGBKOKE, #Bedrony, 
and a SHEetsuene have experiences d before him. 

We carnefily hope that thefe brief reflections, which we have now nc 
opportunity to extend, on the moft momentous of all political fubjeés, vil 
have their due weight with thofe to whom the intercfts of the Country a 
now confided. It is with pain, th.t we have found ourfelves reduced to the 
neceflity of condemning fome part of their conduct ;—bat m-afures not men 
are the ob jects of confideration with us; who will ever declare our fenti- 
ments on the pub: ic condué of public chara&ers with that manly freedom 
which forms the characteriftic feature of a genuine Britith m ind; and in 
firict conformity with thofe principles which we have ever profetfed and 
will ever fupport. We honour the firmnefs with which bis Majefty’s pre- 
fent Minitiers ttood forth, at an awtul crifis, te fupport the religious etta- 
blifhment of the Country ; and we admire the integrity for which they have 
been diffinguifhed in public and in private life; but we I ment the abfence 
of that harmony, co-operation, and vigour, which are neceilary to give 
firength to the Government and dignity to its proceedings; to make 
it beloved by its fubjeéts, refpected by its allies, and feared by its 
enemies.—We here {peak the fentiments of thoufands who venerate 
their Sovereign, and would chearfully lay down their lives in defence of 
his th:one ;—may Minifters feel their force, and regulate their a¢tions ac- 
cordingly. 
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WE have never feen the two publications mentioned by our Corref- 
pondent Orv Faseion, 

the ‘Third Letter of ** Verax” fhall appear, either in the next Number 
of our Review, or in the A: rat to the prefent Volume, which will be 
publithed on the urit of October. 
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APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME Ix. 





“ Paris a la fin du 18me. Siecle, or Efquiffe Hiftorique et morale des 
Monumens, et des Ruines de cette Capitale ; de l’Etat des Sciences, 
des Arts, GS del’ Indufirie a cette époque, ainfi que des Meeurs et des 
ridicules de fes Habitans, Par J. B. Pujoulx. A Paris, chez 
Brig.:te Mathé-” 8vo. Pp. 388. Paris, at the End of the 18th 
Century, &c. 


HE writer of this fketch announces himfelf ‘* as a man of let- 
ters, who had contrived to preferve a kind of independence 
during the long period in which humanity was degraded in France 
by errors, excefles, and crimes of every fpecies, while,”’ he fays, *¢ it 
was, at the fame time, raifed above itfelf by the mott exalted heroifm.” 
He profeffes himfelf to have been a mere {pectator, never an actor 
during that periods and affures his readers that in his ‘* rapid fketch 
he will be a painter, an Aiftorian, fometimes a critic, always moral, 
but never a politician ;” and, with very few exceptions, he has kept 
his word. 

The Public will find in this work a great variety of fubje&s agree- 
ably, though flighily treated.—The reader will be fometimes in- 
ftruéted, and almoft always amufed; but we imagine that, after 
having conteniplated this delineation of Paris, he will not have a very 
high idea of the reforming powers of the French revolution, how- 
ever fully he may be convinced of its defolating and deftroying 
energies. 

We give the 36th chapter, asa fpecimen of the work, not becaufe 
we conceive it to be better than many others, but becaufe its extent 
{uits the bounds within which we are obliged to confine ourfelves., 


MEALS. 


«© About 200 years ago the Parifians dined at mid-day: at prefent the 
artifan dines at two, the confiderable merchant at three, the clerk at four, 
the new-man, who has become rich, the {peculator, the banker, at five ; the 
minifter, the legiflator, the rich batchelor at fix; and thefe laft ufually rife 
from table at the hour when our anceftors went to fupper. Three-fourths 
of Paris no longer fup, and the half of thefe three-fourths are forced to this 
prattice by economy. Thofe who do fup fit down to table at eleven o’clock, 
and go to bed in fummer at the hour the workman rifes.’’ 

After going on to tell us, though the French have now fewer 

lantations of coffee than formerly, that even all the lower people 


reakfaft on milk-coffee, he proceeds to the chief obje& of the 


chapter. 
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* But let us confole ourfelves. A new mode, a new tafte has lately 
been introduced: our rich men with for fomething fold, their wives are of 
the fame opinion, and our beft coffee-houfes have become eating-houles, 
By the fide of the ign which announces chocolate, tea a l’Anglaile, coffee 
a la créme, limonade, orgeat, &c. you read every where breakfafs cold and 
hot, that is to fay, faufages, kidneys, wings, &c. &c. 

“ Enter that parlour, fee with what neatnefs, and how alertly you are 
ferved, It is mid-day, that is the hour of breakfaft—Let us fit down a 
moment. A benevolent obferver of every ridiculous ablurdity, of tancies 
of every kind, I fometimes yield to them, for the fake of a more clofe exa- 
mination. I am at home here, I know the frequenters of this place. I can 
mame to you our modern Creefufes and Afpafias: this fort of people court 
cerry | their chara€teriftic is fo marked, that fee them only once and you 
cannot forget their features, their manner, and above all their language, that 
alone muft betray them. : 

“« That fat man, with a fhort neck, is an excelient fpeculator ; that gay 
carriage at the door is his. What an appetite! four difhes already emptied! 
Believe me, his appetite for bufinefs is equal to his eating powers, and this 
enfures him fuccefs: he is rich, very rich, and has been only ¢wice a 
bankrupt. 

“¢ The young man, who is at the other table, and who views with fuch 
attention the furniture, who meafures “ the mirrours with his eye, and whe 
weighs his fork and fpoon, who then paffes to the contemplation of the 
jewels of thole at breakfaft, and who has juft had a peep at your watch 
when you pulled it from your fob, well, that young man’”’—‘ Is, no doubt, 
a thief?-—** Not at all, he is aceuftoming himlelf to valuation’””—* I under- 
ftand you ; that he may hereafter fteal to more advantage’—-** No, he is a 
pawn-broker, the proprietor of a noted fhop, where he lends at fifty per 
cent. befides extra charges.” 

‘ And that woman, who is coming in with two young men, is fhe going 
to breakfaft at an eating-houfe?’ “ Why not?”—* Arms naked, back 
naked, &c. &c.—What a confidence in her manner! how impudent a 
look ! fhe is certainly a .”  Sheis the ci-devant Marchionels of ——, 
and is now only at her third divorce. She is with two gamblers.” —‘ Rich, 
I {uppofe’—** What is your meaning? a week ago they had not a fou; 
yefterday they wallowed in gold, and to-morrow perhaps they may be ftarve 
ing.’’——* But their income, their property ?’—** Is at their finger’s ends. 

“© We have breakfafted, let us go out through the room where they drink 
coffee—there are few people—the hour for this kind of breakfaft is paft. 
Do you fee that man who dips the remains of a roll in a glafs of currant- 
water?”—* Yes, I conjef&ture, from his old brown coat, that his fortune 
was not land.’ —* You are right—look back to the parlour we have juft 

uitted, look at that roly-faced bon-vivant, who, having finifhed the contents 
of the difhes heaped up before him, is difpatching his feventh kidney : that 
devourer of kidneys was, ten years ago, the humble /ackey of the currante 
water man,” | 


The following fhort extra&ts will give our readers fome farther idea 
of revolutionary reformation, 





* In the ed year of the Republic I was travelling in a Diligence, im 
which were two men, whole appearance, even at that time, was extraore 
dinary. They were fent by a town in one of the Departments which bordet 
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on the Puy-de-Dome, and were going to Paris to folicit a fund for the erec- 
tion of a granary, wherein to depofit the corn which they colleéted by the 
mode of requifition. Surprifed at their miffion, I afked them if they had 
no public building in their Commune. ‘ None,’ they replicd—* we had 
a large and beautiful church, but we have demolifhed it!’ ** Why fo?” re. 
turned I innocently, and almoft imp onsen * We have already told 


you,’ faid they both together, with an expreflion of countenance it is ime 
offible to paint, * becaule it was a church!’ 
* Refpeét for the dead has been ever connef&ed with the do€trines and 
ceremonies of all religions—that refpe€& has difappeared among us with the 
annihilation of religion, and we have no inftitution to encourage tts revival, 
It appears that we wifh to make infenfibility a duty, which fome favage 
tribes confider as a virtue. Were a Chinefe to meet a folitary coffin in 
the flrects of Paris, borne by hirelings, who utter coarfe jeits as they 
ete it along, he would exclaim—‘ this people are either infenfible or bars 
arians,’ 


Nothing better however could be expected from a nation, every in- 
dividual of which is condemned by a decree of the legiflators to eternal 

cep. 

A few fenfible chapters on the fubjeét of education appear towards 
the latter end of the volume; which, however, feem rather out ef 
oh in this work, as neither the matter nor the manner perfedly 

armonizes with the other contents of the publication.. We fay that 
they are fenfible chapters, though we do not, in all points, agree with 
the author. , 

Mr. Pujoulx is confcious that he has faid many things which may 
be difpleafing to the powers that be; and which, of courfe, might 
produce to himfelf difagreeable confequences: he therefore takes care 
to announce that the fcene he delineates is Paris before the com- 
mencement of the Confular Government. As to that Government, 
he leaves it untouched, confidering it, no doubt, as a fubjeét no lefs 
delicate than dangerous. He will not even venture to f2y, or to pre- 
di€t any thing concerning it. This:is the quinteflence of wifdom 
under the prefent ftate of things. He, for his part, ‘* leaves all 
prediGtions of the future to thofe overgrown children who have been 
unable to comprehend the paft.” His opinion of the prefent {tate of 
the French nation, confidering all things, could not have been more 
clearly conveyed. 





—— 


Regne de Richard I1I. ou doutes Hiftoriques fur les Crimes qui lui font, 
imputes, i. e. the Reign of Richard the Third, or Hiftoric Doubts, 
as to the Crimes which have been imputed to him. By Horace Wal- 
pole. Tranflated from the Englith by Louis XVI. Printed from 
the Manufcript, written entirely with his Majefty’s own Hand. 
8vo. Pp. 263. Debray. Paris. 1800. 


HIS publication, as its title imports, profeffes to be a tranfla- 
tion of the late Lord a “ Hiftoric Doubts,” by the _ 
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of the unfortunate Monarch, who fell a facrifice to the fury of thofe 
monfters, whofe machinations have fince ftruck at the bafis of focial 
order, morality and religion, have. indifcriminately overturned Mo.- 
narchies and Republics, and deluged the world in blood. Without 
pronouncing on the authenticity of the M.S. we thall lay before our 
readers the account of the Editor. : 


One of the thoufand events of the revolution occafioned the manue 
{eript of this tranflation to fall into my hands, It -was about to be burned 
as wafte paper, when I recognifed the hand-writing of Louis XVI. - With. 
out {peaking, and without appearing to attach any importance to it, I put 
it in my pocket. On my return home, I made hafte to run over the M.S. 
I compared the writing with the letters of the unfortnnate Monarch, and 
found the refemblance perfe&t: there was a fimilay negligence in the forma. 


tion of the ch raéters, the fame confufion in the letters. All who have exe _ 


amined the writing of the King know that it is not eafily deciphered. By 
the affiftance of a magnifying glafs,-1 read enough to fatisfy me that the 
M.S. contained a difcuffien on a particular period of Englifh hiftory. By 
« the help of the title anda nant note, I difeovered that the author of the 
original was Horace Walpole, and that it had been printed in London in 
1768, After fome enquiry, I found the book at the fhop of Barrois the 
younger, and was foon convinced that the M.S. was a tranflation of the 
work of Walpole by the King.” 


The Editor goes on to inform us, from certain circumftances, 
which wantof room will not permit us to detail, that 1782 was the 
period when this tranflation was begun. He likewife affures us, 
from the frefhiefs of the ink in the corre&tions, and from the infor- 
mation he had received from perfons who attended him, that Louis re- 
touched his M.S. in the latter days of his life, while he remained in 
the Thuilleries; and that hé was then a more perfect mafter of the 
Englith language, than at the time he firft tranflated the Hiftoric 
Doubts. Asa proof of this, he tells us, “* I have heard Rolland 
fay, about the clofe of 1792, that Louis X VI. was fo well acquainted 
with that language, that when he received a letter written in Englith, 
after a very rapid glance, he read it to the Council in French with 
the fame facility as. if it had been written in nis native language-” 
He then concludes his advertifement— 


* If any reacer is fo incredulous as to difpute the right of the King to 
this tranflation, he may have an opportunity of convincing hinrelf, by his 


own eyes, that the M.S, is, from beginning to end, in the hand-writing of 
his Majefty.” 


After endeavouring, in this manner, to eftablifh the authenticity of 
the M.S. the Editor affigns what he deems a probable reafon for the 
choice made by Louis X VI. of the Hiftoric Doubts to employ his lei- 
fure hours. ** The work of Mr. Walpole, he fays, is the defence of a 
King, whofe chara@ter had been unjutt) blickened by the pen of 


hiftory, the French Monarch felt himfelf in a fituation nearly fimilar;: 


he was moft wrongfully accufed of crimes of which he was entirely 
3 guiltlels ; 
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iltlefs ; Lord Orford’s ingenious defence of Richard would there- 
ce naturally draw his attention, and, convinced by the reafoning of 
the writer, he tranflated the woik; meaning, in this way, to tell pof- 
terity ** You fee how faétion can difguife and disfigure truth; let me 
tru.i then that in fome future day my character, which the rage of fe- 
ditious and rebellious fubjecéts has endeavoured to blacken, will be de- 
fended with equal ability.” 

Of the merits otf the tranflation we fhall only fay, having come 
pared it in a variety of places with the original, we found it fome- 
times incorreét ; but, upon the whole, at leaft equal to the works of 
many tranflators by protefflion. | 

It may be necefiary to remark, before we have done, that “the 
Editor, from a note which appears in the firit page of his advertife- 
ment. feems to, have examined the hand-writing ot Louis X VI. with 
fingular attention; indeed, with fuch minute attention, as may have 
enabled him, had he been fo difpofed, to decerve by the exaétnefs of 
his imitation. We do not fay that he has practifed this deceit in the 

refent inftance ; but, in cafes of this kind, if the moft convincing 
ay of auihenticity are not produced, fufpicions will naturally 
arife. | 





: ——_ 


D’ Ivernois on the Caufes of Buonaparte’s Ujurpation. 
(Concluded fron cur laft Appendix, VOL, viii. P. 157-) 


HE account which our author gives of the fifcal operations of 
_ JL the ufurper, during the firft fix months of his reign, are truly 
curious, and certainl, places him on a level with the moft illuftrious 
of his predeceflors in the arduous fcience of finance. His firlt flep 
was to difmifs Lindet, and to appoint Guadin as his fucc<tior, in the 
important office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ot! r words, 
Minifter of the Finances; who opened his adminiftration with the 
pompous declaration that—‘ the Republic muft, at laft, be refcued 
from that {tate of penury which affords fuch a ftriking contrait to 
the triumph of her armies, and gives foreigners, who flattered theme 
felves with the hope of fubjugating us, a /al//e idea of the extent of our 
tefources. Yes, thofe refources exift entire” 

Immediately after this laftrevolution which placed the fceptre of 
the Bourbons in the hands of an obfcure tore? ner, the Confular 
Journals proclaimed to the world the confidence r:pofed in the new 
Government as manifefted in an aflembly ot merchants and bankers, 
at Paris, who voted, by ace/amation, to the Firit Conful a voluntary 
loan of twelye millions of livres, about s00,cool. tierling. But ere 
three weeks had clapled, and ere the news of this generous offer had 
feached the remoteit parts of Europe, Citizen Guadin found himfelf 
teduced to the neceffity of teHing the worl that one-fourth part of 
this loan only had been advance«, and that j: became neceilary to fup- 
ply the remaider by means of a lottery !—*+ A meafure to be fure not 
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fo generous,”” obferved the Minifter, ‘ but ftill commanded by the 
difficulty of exifting circumftances.” 

Recourfe was next had to a variety of fchemes for eftablifhing the 
currency of fome new paper, all of which of courfe failed. The 
fagacity of the Minifter then led him to make, to the collectors of the 
revenue, the medef? propofition of giving a fecurity, to pay monthly a 
twelfth part of the efimated amount of their receipts; thoygh it was 
well known that the aGtual produce never amounted to more than a 
third part of the tum at which it was rated in the Republican Budget, 
A law was aQually paffed to enforce this regulation, ‘but its inefficacy 
was foon afterwards proclaimed from the tribune. Many fimilar 
projects equally notable and equally praicable were afterwards 
adopted, tried, and abandoned. One of thefg Confular refources is 
too curious to be omitted here. ! 


“ A croud of young citizens had fuceeeded in exempting themfelves 
from the efleéts of the military confcription, by obtaining or clindeflincly 
purchsfing certificates which declared them incapable of lerving. ae 
their certificates had been legally confirmed, Buonaparte propoled to revoke 
them in a mals, and to authorize the bearers of them to re-purchale them 
for three hundred livres to be applied to the* purpole of equipping ihe con- 
{eripts for the army. 

** ‘This filesl operation excited fome oppofition among the tribunes, 
Thele ceitifcates, faid Thieflé, were given, under the public faith, to citi- 
zens who have fince contraéted, and whole duty it was to contraét, engage- 
ments which we ought to refpr&. Thele citizens have become hufbands, 
and fithers, or are placed at the head of ufeful eftablifhments. A tafk is 
impoled on them which many of them cannot pofhhly fulfil. 1 per- 
ceive in this re‘ro-adfivity a ftriking injuftice which renders the projeét ine 
admiflible ! ' 3 

‘«* The proje&, however, was admitted, although it makes no exception 
even in favour of real ficknefs or infirmity ! 

“© The fame motive which diétated this law induced-a commutation of 
the punifhment of inheritance, pronounced againft delerters, into a fimple 
fine of 1500 livres. Thus, in this happy abode of perfeét equality, the 
moft ferious offence is purn:fhed by equ:l fines, without the {malleft atten- 
tion to the incqueliy of the fortunes of the delinquents. Thole who have 
the means of paying 300 livres into the treafury’of the country will hence- 
forth be exempted Se the neceflity of fhedding their blood for her, or if 
their ze] fhould lead them to face the enemy, and they defert their poft, 
May wipe away the ftain whieh their cowardice infli€s by a pecuniary facri- 
fic. of agoolivres, Strange equility this which the Abbé Sieyes has re- 
florec: to the French, and for the diicovery of which he has been loaded 
with national rewards!” 


» 


The next efficacious meafure propofed by the Conful was a dank- 
rupicy. ’ 

* A benkruptcy! I beg pardon of the admirers of the Firft Con- 
ful! This hi eous word fhould never accompany a name fo illuftrious, 
nor be applied to an adminiftration which fignalized itlelf, in its very 
birth, by the molt liberal proteitations of making morals and financé » 
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go hand in hand, and of no longer fuffering the fmalleft deviation from the 
tutelar principles of public faith. 
* T am very well aware of all the loyal declarations which are repeated 


in praife of him; I have even noted them down, as I did thofe refpeéting his 


predeceifors, becaufe every time that I caft my eye upon them they bring to 
my mind a certain fubordinate malefaftor who, when brought to expiate his’ 
crimes on the Icaffold, cenfoled himfelf with the refleétion that he had never 

afled the image of a Madona without taking off his hat, and devoutly mak- 
ing the ngn of the crofs. 

“ The French Legiflators may confole themfelves with a fimilar refleétion, 
and their financial hittory prelcnts two points of view equally diflimilar 5 
that if their pompous profeffions of national good-faith, and that of the aéts 
by which they, violated that faith. In their uninterrupted career of pil- 
lage, violations of treaty, breaches of good faith, repented bankruptcies, re- 
duttions of the public debt, firft to one-third of its or'ginal amount and 
then to nothfng, they never at leaft fuffered any opportunity to elcape for 
profeiing the moft inviolable refpe& for national honour and fidelity, The 
moment any mention of public faith is made in their prefence, they proftrate 
themiclves, If, at that very moment, you point out to them an objett of 
confication, an a& of {poliation, an invafion, a bankruptcy, fome trealure 
to pillage or ftore to feize, they dart with ardour on their prey, and as foon 
as they have diflipated the fruits of this new plunder, they return, all-cons 
trite, to kneel down in the temple of probity, and to fing in chorus their 
accuftomed hymns. Let us now fee, whether Buonapearte, when he feized , 
on their power, difdained the inheritance of their hypocrily.”’ 


The operation of which the following account is given was the fir 
act of the Ufurper’s reign. 


“ Amidft the financial embarraffments which preceded and produced the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire, Stevenotte had propofed to fufpend the 
payment of about 50 millions for which the contrattors had received {ccu- 
rities ; and this propofition, which at firft excited great murmurs in the 
Council of Five Hundred, was at laft adopted. In the hope of throwiug 
all the odium of the meafure on the Jacobins, and of acquiring a great cha- 
racter for juftice, Buonaparte’s fattion eagerly availed themiclves of the 
fhort fitting at St. Cloud to procure the poe of this infamous refolu- 
tion. The motives {pecified in the Journal of the Council were; ‘ that it 


would contecrate the moft glaring violations of public faith, and would infli& 
a moft fevere blow, not on the national credit which had received a mortal 


wound from a number of improvident and difaftrous laws ; but on the hq- 
nour of the Council of Elders which wifhes to reftore that credit on the bafig 
of principle and of loyally.” The joy of the contrattors, on this occafion, 
was the greater, becaufe the Coniul’s firft care was to announce that the 
Republic will never be formidable until its engagements fhall be contracted 
with prudence, propoied with franknefs, and oblerved with fidelity.” 

** This reiolution, to obferve paft engagements, was the more meritorious, 
as, belides the 50 millions for which Ramel had given fecurity, |.:s fucceffor 
Lindet had ifftied, on the fame account, go milhons of other | curities, en- 
titled Billets du Syndicat, two-thirds of which yet remained to be paid, Far 
from being alarmed at this increale of debt, payable in demand, Gvecin, in 
the very firlt decade of bis adminjélration, oblerved, ‘ that the Synaical notes 
had rendered great fervices $0 the a and that it was but ju// to reftore 
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_ to them that value which the unfortunate circumftances of the times had 
made them lofe.”, Arnould took occafion, from this impending aét of juflice, 
to congratulate the creditors of the State om having at length found « Go- 
vernment which—‘ abjured for ever the os fuftem, the ly flem of giving 
2 pledge in order to redeem it by means of {peculating on the depreciation of 
the original fecurity.” | 

But no fooner was the new conftitution eftablifhed than all thefe 
delufive hopes vanifhed, and Guadin had the profligacy to publitha 
Speech in all the public papers, in which he reprefented the indifpen- 

fible neceffity of calling in all the fecurities which had been giver for 
the payment of the public debt. Among thefe were the fecurities firft 
iven to the contractors and the fyndical notes, forming a total of 
‘90 millions of livres, which he propofed to receive in payment tor 
national domains yet remaining to be fold? The fatal decree was 
iffued on the 5th of January, when an order was givefl to the col. 
Jelors of the revenue to fufpend all payments ta the holders of fuch 

fecurities | ; 
“ Thus the reign of the Firft Conful began by a bankruptcy of 70 mil. 


- lions due to the contr:étors employed by the Direétory, and, which is not 


les remarkable than the bankruptcy itfelf, he declared it of his own autho. 
rity, and without applying to the Legiflature, although an exprets law had 
Bors thele fecurities which he leized in virtue of 
is Confular decree; and although the Dureétory had never dreamt of dee 
riving thernt of them without the conient of the two Councils. Now, as the 
Pontube Government difdained to obierve this form, its decree exhibits at 
once the tenth national bankruptcy, the firft violation of the new compatt, 
and a. firiking example of the balenefs of the Tribunate which neither 
dared to take cognizance of the faét itfelf, nor to denounce it to the Cone 
fervatory Senate, 

“ [t mult not be forgotten that the Minifter who phd soe this bank. 
ruptcy was the fame who had proclaimed, four decades before, that the re- 
fources of France were entire, and that he again advanced the fame favourite 
le in the very report in which he preffed the Confuls to feize upon the 

curities which had been given to the contraétors;—‘* Our refources are 
ftill immer fe.’ faid he, * but they cannot be all brought into ule at the fame 
tive. The meafures which I propofe to you are intended to give ftability 
to the iervice.’ 

«© Grotius has fomewhere obferved that the French Government poffeffes 
a wonderful talent in afleéting poverty when called upon to pay its debts, 
and in affeéting opulence whenever it withes to alarm its enemies. It muft 
be acknowledged that the financiers of revolutionary France have brought 
this talent to a ftate of perfection ; for, when, in the decree juft quoted, they 
declared themlelves bankrupts, it was only for the real intereft of the State- 
creditors. and in order to cunvince their enemies, that their refourtes were 
entire, .Certainly, although L wrote a book to prove how far they were 
exhaufted, I never pretended to alfert that they were entire for the purpolé 
of ce. reeing bankruptcies, at the very time when they were exulting in the 
integrity and opylence of the bankrupt Government. by. . 


The following is a brief account of the various national’ bank- 
ruptcics which have taken place in France, fince the revolution :—* 
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** In the firft year after the defirution of the plaies which had been uled 


for the aflignats, the contraétors made an advance of near 200 millions to’ 


the Direétory, who promifed to pay them in ipecie, but who, in fatt, paid 
them in mandats, which, on the very day on which they were iflued, bore a 
dilcount of ninety per cent. ! More cautious, in the following year, the con- 
tractors required drafts (ordonnances) on the provincial collettors of the 
revenue, Kamel gave them; and, after fuffering them to be protefted, availed 
himielf of the general confolidation of the debt, which took place after the 
revolution of the 18th Fru€tidor, to exchange every draft for goo livres for 
an in'cription of 100 livres in the great book, which, at this ume is not 
worth more than from fix te feven per cent. of the original debt, due to the 
contiactors! 

**-Atthe beginning of the vear 1708 the Direttory had the addrefs to 
temptthem once more by offering them /etters of credit, and as thele were no 
better paid than the ordonnances, they quicted the holders of them by giving 
then a mortgage on the arrears of faxes, which they toon clandeftincly ap- 
propriated to their own ule under the title of Joan. New contrattors {till 
came forward in 1799. but, on the double condition that the produce of 
gertain taxes fhoula be made over to them, and that they fhould be autho. 
rized to appoint their own clerks to receive them, in order to prevent all 
Clandeftine /oans. Ramel tubfcribed to thefe conditions without hefita- 
tion; but in January 1800, Buonaparte ordered theie clerks to withe 
draw, and the collettors to receive the taxes as ufual for the ufe of the go- 
vernment ! 

* But thefe frauds have ceafed to be profitable to the government; 
for fince they pay only about one-half of their fecurities, they can make 
no contraéts but at double the market price of the article; thus it is the 
fame thing, and, although the bankruptcy of the Coniuls releafes them 
from a part the burden of paft expences, it renders infinitely more difficult 
the expedicnts which are nece{lary for meeting the current expences.” 


It appears from the fpeeches of the Members of the Legiflature, 
and from the documents prefented to their infpeétion, that the re~ 
ceipts of the year fell infinitely fhort of thofe of the preceding year ; 
and that *¢ in {pite of the rich difplay of new refources which figna- 
lized the new reign, the ancient deficit increafed more than ever, at 
the very time when Buonaparte was proclaimed regenerator ot order 


and of the finances.” 
In order to prolong this delufion, it was determined to reduce the 


expenditure from 806 millions to 593, and as Gaudin flattered himfelf _ 


that the receipts of the year would amount to 601, the defie't was fud- 
denly changed into a furplus by a fingle ftroke of the pen! It is thus 
that by reducing the expences, on paper, more than a fourth, and by 
Taifing the receipts, on paper alfo, 136 millions more then they had 
ever yet produced, that egnilibrium, in finance, of which the French 
financiers boatt fo highly, was reftored ! 

" The ninth chapter contains much curious information and many 
judicious refleGtions on the political adminiltration of Buonaparte, in 
which his temerity, his weaknefs, and want of judgment, are ftrongly 


| expofed, The author alfo offers fome very juft obfervations upon the 
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precipitate return of the emigrants, and the miftaken notions by 
which it was influenced. For our part, though we can make , reat 
allowance for the diftrefled fituation of many of thefe illuftrious 
exiles, and tor the defire, fo laudable and fo natural to the human 
bofom, to return to their native country, yet we cannot conceive any 
fituation fo degrading, fo difhonourable, as that‘of a French Noble- 
man tollowing the train ot Buonaparte! To court the favour of a 
Jow-born wretch who has ufurped the throne of their lawful So- 
vercign, who has affociated himfelt with rebels and regicides, and who 
has eftablifhed the molt complete tyranny over all Frenchmen, with- 
out even having the merit of being a Frenchman himfelt, is, in our 
eftimation, an act which difgraces them for ever, and entirely dettroys 
the merit of all their paft fervices! 

The contemptible frivolity, and the wretthed verfatility of the 
French, in: their fubmiffion to the Ufurper, whether he announccd 
himfelf as the god ot war or the angel of peace, whether he pro- 
claimed himfelf the reftorer, or proved himfelf the dettroyer, of 
their rights, are jultly expofed and cenfured. Buonaparte, foon after 
his acceflion, 


‘« Supprefled nearly a hundred periodical publications and fixed their num- 
ber at fourteen, without even deigning to afifign a mctive for this limitation. 
An att fo arbitrary did not draw forth the jeaft remon{trance from the confer- 
vators of the public liberty, and the Parilians joined in chorus with the 
Prefett of the Police, who called them to witnets that the freedom of the prefs 
had jucceeded its licentioufnefs. In the fame proclamation we are allo told, 
that the liberty of the press and the liberty of rreasurne muft convince them 
that it was the intention of the Government to treat them as rREE-men, This 
liberty of pleafure which, in faét, amply confoled them for the iofs of the 
frecdom of the preis, was the permilfion to open what they called the temples 
of folly, and it did not excite leis joy in the minds of the inhabitants of 
the towns than the opening of the Chriftian churches did in thofe of 
the people of the country.” | 


The pride and infolence of the Ufurper were fully difplayed in his 
treatment of the Senate of Hamburgh, and in his eagernefs to com- 
municate his acceflion to the Britifh Monarch. 


“ Such was his impatience to treat with crowned heads, on an equal 
footing, that he announced, under his own hand, his exaltation to the firft 
magiftracy by the vowe of the French nation. Strange event} The new Ap- 
pius Claudius, who had thus de: lured himielf invetted with this dignity, 
had, however, neither taken the trouble, nor allowed time, to proceed to the 
votes which he had detired might be fent from the provinces to the capital. 
Whiat do | fay! He communicated his inttallation to England even before 
the moit remote dittri€ts of the indivifible Republic could pofibly be ap- 

rized of the exiftence of fuch an office, or that he was invefted with it. 

iis eagerncis to impart the happy news to the Britifh Cabinet, even madg 

him commit a moit ridiculous blunder. He no doubt meant to fay, that, 

although the two rival powers might fill, for the aftiiction cf humanity, 

prolong the ftruggle by an abule of their remaining refources ; they yer 
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erly by that meons accelerate :heir exhauftion. But, instead of this, he ob- 
ved, th t by the abufe of their refources they might fell Revarn their exe 
hauftion for a ong time. Certainly, if this be the cafe, and at republic an 
Fi. nce cou retard the exhaujiton of her refources by the abule of them, it 1s 
not lupiiling that her reouress are till entere, and the mutt be affured of 
prolonging ther exitterce in a progretlive ratio by the aid of this new phy- 
fician.”’ 

* Anothey procuction, which bears the flamp of his chara@er on the 
face ot ut, is that which he fent to General Saint Cyr, after fome advantage 
which that officer hed gsuined:; in which he ordered him to let his foldiers 
know that he was fatisfed with them and hoped to be more fo in future. But 
the ityle of this difpatch rs very modetl compared with one which he ad- 
dreifed to General Brune, whom he fent to fubdue the infurgents in La 
Vendee :—/et me foon hear that that their Chiefs have lived. Such is the tone 
of a Roman E> pcror which he alflumed with his procontuls, at the very 
time when he {aid to one of his xdiles who afked for his orders to fanétion 
or prohibit the reprelentation of Ruhard Caur de Lion ;—what have J to de 
with the Monarchs of the flage ? 

** Although the Parilians colle&ed with a religious refpe& all the expref- 
fions of this kind which elcaped from his pen, or iffued from his mouth, 
his Confular Majefty has hitherto ab{tained from calling the capital Ais good 
aly of Paris, and the French Republicans Ais /udjells. But can any thing 
be conceived more {candalous than the difdain with which the Corfican ade 
venturer left the palace of the Luxembourg as a refidence unworthy of him, 
to occupy with his wife the apartments of Louis AVI. and Marie 
ANTOINE1TE, at the Thuilleries, which were ftill {tained with blood P? 
There was in this aét tuch an odious mixture of hardnels of heart and effron- 
tery as is more eatily felt than deverib-d. 

“© The fame may be taia of his impudent attack on the two Chiefs of the 
Houle of Bourbon, whom he reproached with mot having known how to ho- 
nour their misfortunes by exploits, Vbis reproach was the more bafe and 
cowardly as it wos a tatt kicontoall Europe that thele two Princes toli- 
cited as a favour the periniliion to partake the dangers of their frithful fub- 
jects, and that they were conitantly restrained by the ablolute refufal of the 
con: bined powers,” 


Our author is at a lofs to account for the flrange imprudent con- 
duct ot this upttart ufurper, but had he been acquainted with our 
Englifh proverbs, he might have found in one ot them a very natural 
folution of this enigma—/et a beggar on horfeback and he'll ride to the 
devil. Buonaparte’s want of torefight was never more ftrangely dif- 
played than in his haity declarations in favour of the Emigrants, 
which, as he ought to have torefeen, foon raifed a clamour among 
the interefted purchefers of their ftolen property ; when he not 
only retracted all that he had faid on the fubject, but iffued ayaintt 
the Emigrants, a proclamation {till more furious than any which had 
yet appeared! In nis firft letter of March rth, he exprefsly ordered 
the Prefeéts “ to receive ail Frenchmen io whatever party they had bee 
longed!”’ but, fourteen days after, he told them © fa fix their attention 
principally on thofe who, by their attachment to republican principles, and 
by their acquifition of national domains, prefent to the Government a 
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Security for their devotion and fidelity to the conflitution of the eighth 


year.” Well might our author exclaim— 
“© What reliance can be placed on.a Government fo verfatile even in re. 
fpett of the principles which 1t publicly proclaims, and which retraéts its 

roteflions fo haftily and in a manner {o offentrve ? I am not willing to be. 
fieve that the e/luftrious warrior meant to lav a {mare for the too-credulous 
Emigrants ; but 1 18 too evi lent, that, at the very moment when he u ged 
them to return, he took care to jufi:fy by his threats any future atts of 
violence which he may deem neceffary for the fecurity of his Govern. 
ment.” 

“* A trait of duplicity lefs equivocal and ftill more f{candalous, becaufe 
it was wholly gratuitous, was exhibited in the letter which he addrefled to 
the Aimy of the Kafi, in which he told them that he was often with them 
tn thoughts ; lo far it would have been nothing woyle than a pleafantry un- 
worthy of his ftation, if he had not added thele incredible words—* Soldiers, 
think of the day when you will return victorious to the facred territory, 

That will be a day of joy and GLony to the whole nation.” 

** It fhould be oblerved that this promile of a triumph was figned by the 
fame general who had juft euthorized his lieutenants to enter into a capitue 
lation with the enemy, in order to extricate the troops from that fatal crifts 
to which they were reduced atthe moment when he deierted them. Nay 
more, he had himielf offered to evacuate Egypt, in a letter which he wrote 
to the Grand-Vizicr, in which he told him—‘ that he {liould deem that the 
happieft day of his life on which he fhould be able to terminate a war at 
once wnpoltti and without an objed.? Would not any one be tempted to 
believe that he had gone to Egypt at the head of his beft troops, erely for 
the purpole of making this pacific aflurance in perfon ? 

“ The moft rema'kable part of thefe two official papers, is not fo much 
the grois falfhood of the affurafces which they contain, as their abfolute 
inutility ; for what purpofe could it anfwer to congratulate the wretched 
army of Egypt on their victortous career, and their glorious return to the 
facred territory, which they had not the moft diftant hopes of reviliting 
without imploring the humanity of the Englifh? For what purpofe protelt 
to the Grand Vizir that he had never thought of attacking his mafter? 
There are, in all the preceedings of this Corfican, and even in his molt 
trifling expreffions, a proftitution of {peech and contempt.for his fellow- 
creatures which form a new wra even in the hiftory of the French Revo- 
lutionifts. 

* Yet when we fee, that nothing has hithcrto been able to difpel the dee 
lufion in which he has enveloped the minds of the French, not even his 
correfpondence in which he acknowledged to Kleber that he left him in a 
defperate fituation, we cannot but fear that there 1s, in the eflrontery of his 
boating, itt his di€tatorial proceedings, in the magnificence of his promiles, 
and in the terror of his threats, every thing which is neceflary to rivet the 
chaius of the people who have invefed him’? (or rather who have fuffered 
him to inveft himielf) ** with fupreme power.” 

There is but too much truth in this laft refle@tion fo devrading to the 
national character of the French. But the dreadful effeis which might 
niturally beexpected tore ‘ult trom fuch infatuation on the one part, and 
tyraniy on the other, wi!!, in the opinion of the author, be averted by 
the utter x auction ot the refourecs of France, which exhauftion mutt 
produce the ruin of the Republic. He proves, from the authentic docu- 
menis 
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ments of the Republican Government itfelf, and from the fpeeches 
and affertions of its minifters and fupporters, that the exhauiftion is as 
great as he reprefents it to be. Carnot, who is ftated to be “ the 
only regicide who has acquired the reputation of a ftatefman,”’ has 
obferved, “ France will infallibly be expofed to new fhocks from the 
diftreffed ftate of her finances. There can be no fadility in a 
State, whatever its con{titution may be, unlefs there exift an equi- 
brium between the difplay of its ftrength and the reproduction of its 
means.” 

The addrefs of Ramel, who was then Minifter of the Finances, 
to the Corfican Ufurper, is ftill more pointed and more remark~ 
able. 


“ It is as impofhible to govern without a revenue, as it is eafy to reign 
without a fceptre and without a diadem. Where objetts of {uperfluity 
daily diminifh, objects of taxation muft foon ceafe to exilt. Such objeéts 
can only revive in France by means of a peace, and as they gradually and 
inceflantly dimintth, the receits of the treafury mult allo daily diminifh, in 
proportion to the progreflive increafe of the taxes, and the progreflive im- 

overifhment of the people. Paper-money ftifled the Republic in her 
cradle, by volatilizing forcunes, by depreciating the value of property, "and 
by fowing the feeds of death in all the operations to which recourle could 
be had as {ubftitutes for fuch paper. The national domains are irretrievably 
diffipated, and new confilcations would be more ruinous than productive, 
All the links of the financial chain, which kept the veffel of the State at 
anchor, are broken and difperfed, and none but the lawful Chief can poflibly 
colleét them again and join them together, becaufe he alone can make a 
peace on which Frenchmen can rely. Such is the exhauftion in which 
the revolution has plunged them, that it is not in the power of man to raife 
upon them one-fourth part of the {um neceilary for the fupport of the war, 
nor even one-half of the revenue which the peace-eftablifhment would 
require. To leize the [ceptre, under fuch circum{tances, would be to exe 
pole yourtelf to a cataftrophe, more or le{s diftant, but not lefs inevitable 
tharrhumiliating. Every thing is changed fince the difaftrous expedition 
to Egypt hes deprived us of the fruits of your brilliant conqueft of Italy, 
which alone had fupplied by the booty taken from the conquered the 
exhauited riches of the conquerors, ‘This booty has efcaped us, even in the 
midft of the war, which we have no other means of fupporting, unlefs your 
triumphant bands fhould again feize upon the refources of our enemies and 
turn them againft themielves, Thofe of France have difappeared for a long 
feries of years! Whoever dares to tell you that they are {till entire, is ei- 
ther the moft ignorant of men, or the moft inveterate of your enemies, 
He feeks to lead you to the adoption of revolutionary meafi'res. Ree 
member that fwch meafures can only enlarge the gulph of the deficit, 
that they plunged all your predeceffors into it, and that even fhould 
you fucceed in fubduing your foreign encmies, you will never clcape 
thofe whom the fhocks of finance will raile up againft you at home.” 


This addrefs of Ramel contains a true defcription of the ftate of the 
Republic and of the nature of its refources ; and the fubfequent con- 
duct of Buonaparte, in attempting farther conguefts in preference to 
an honourable peace which he might have commanded, fhews moft 
Clearly and decifively not merely the temper of the man's mind, 
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but the determined object of his purfuits and the policy of his Go. 
vernment. 

Our author confiders it as certain that recourfe mult be had by 
the Ufurper to thofe revolutionary meafures the ule of which Ramel 
fo ftrongl. deprecates ; and that his ruin will be the infaJlible confe. 
quence. The progreffive deficit of the revenue appears to be as fol- 
lows :—In the fifth year the total of effeGtive receipts was 446 mil- 
lions of livres ; about eighteen millions and a half {terling :—In the 
fixth year, 384, or fixteen millions fterling ; in the feventh year 220, 
or thirteen millions and three-quarters fterling ; and in the eighth 
year, only 220, or little more than nine millions {terling! If we were 
ever to degenerate fo far from the generous fpirit of our anceftors, if, 
funk in floth and enervated by luxury, we fhould ever fo tar degrade 
ourfelves as to lofe fight of all fuperior confiderations. and to render 
this momentous war a queftion of arithmetical calculation, the docu- 
ments here furnifhed would fupply the faireft poflible grounds of de- 
cifion, and afford the moft inconteftible proofs of the wifdom, and 
the prudence, us well as of the juftice and the neceflity, of continuing 
the conteft, until the peace and fafety of Europe can be eltablifhed on 
a folid and permanent bafis. 


“ Unlefs we fhut our eyes againft conviétion, how can we deny that the 
revolutionary Monfter has almoft conlumed, devoured every thing, and 
that he will daily become a furer and an eafier prey, if he be puriued with 
vigour and conftancy, until he has reftored all the fruits of his plunder ;— 
the throne, conquered territories, and confilcated property. 

«© What! fhall we ft! dread him, when his own defenders acknowledge 
that it is out of their power ¢ to extort frefh /acrifices from families who have 
nothing left to facrifice ; to exact frefh loffes from thofe who have nothing to lofe.’* 
Shall we ftill dread him, when this new Government, which reprefents its 
felf as, at once, fo popular, and fo well-obeyed, has juft proclaimed its ina- 
bility to extort fiom its exhaufted fubjeéts more than fifteen millions” 
(625,000l. fterling) ‘* per month, lefs than one-third of what Louis XVI. 
railed in time of profound peace, and before the French Empire had been 
aggrandized by the conqueft of lo many fertile provinces! Firrgeen mite 
rrons AMontrH! and I have been reproached with having propagated 
allufive and dangerous opinions; with having defied the Government to 
levy on the people of France more than a million’a day!’ We now fee the 
fucceffor of that Government, Buonaparte, arrived nearly at the fame deficit 
which he left behind him in Egypt. Already at Paris, as at Cairo, that 
crifis is drawing nigh which will be fata/ to him, and whence, fooner or 
later, the deliverance of the focial world muft refult. 

“ But I fhall be told, you have for fome years reprefented this crifs 
as near at hand; yet, from every jucceflive fall the revolutionary Govern- 
ment has rifen again with a more re afpe&, at leaft in appear- 
ance, and even now it announces armies more formidable than ever. Every 
thing indicates either that the French have {ome unknow# refources, or that 
their deficit is exaggerated. They have gone on, they ftill go on, and, if one 
may judge of the future by the paft, there is nothing to prove that they 
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cannot continue to go on fora great length of time.’- Such was literally 
the language holden, at the beginning of the campaign of ‘1799, by certain 
timid men, who quoted, with alarm, the brilliant budget in which the Mi- 
nifter Ramel promifed his followers a revenue of 725 millions, And al- 
though at the very time when his boafting thus impoied upon foreigners, as 
that of his fucceflor now does, in defpair at feeing the two Councils of 
France alfo duped by his reprefentations, and laugh at his anxiety on ac- 
count of the deficit, this fame Minifter, in his report of the 24th of April, 
1799, inferted the following confeffion in the records of their proceedings : 
« It may perhaps be neceflary to combat an objection which has been often 
made, but which has never been inveftigated ; when it has been obferved that 
the fervice ftill being fupported in the midft of furrounding difhculties, 
either the obftacles muft have been exaggerated, or there exilted fome un- 
known refources. Such reafons were alledged during the fourth year ; and 
during the preceding years, circumftances were different, yet were they 
obliged to pafs a law for the lguidation of arrears, and a fimilar law was 
pafled in the filth, and in the fixth year, It muft not be concealed from 


the Republic, whofe members love to know the truth and are worthy to 


hear it. that the deficit between the receits and expenditure is the wound 
of the State; and is the greateft of all evils that can poflibly afflitt a Go- 
vernment.’’ 


The only poflible means of warding off, for a time, the natural 
effect of this alarming evil, is by continuing the war, for the purpofe 
of fupporting the army at the expence of foreign powers. ‘This was 
the principal motive which influenced the renewal of hoflilities on 
the Continent in the laft year of the reign of the Direétory, who, 
prefled by their adverfaries, in the Council, were compelled to dif- 
clofe the fatal fecret to France and to Europe. 


“ In 1797, the Diretory being {trongly prefled by certain Legiflators, 
(the very men whom they atterwards traniported) to conclude a peace, had 
not recourfe to any of their ufual pretexts, but, in a private conference, 
put this plain and pithy queftion to them—wuHo WILL suPPORT OUR 
AxMIES ? Dreadful anfwer, which is alone fufhicient to explain the other- 
wile inexplicable conduét of the Dire€tory, the invafion of Switzerland and 
Piedmont, the expedition to Egypt, the feizure of Malta, and the rupture 
of the negociations at Raftadt. 

“ WHo wiLt suppORT'’ OUR Armies? Neighbours of France, you 
hear this queftion! needs it any commentary ? You are deftroyed to fupport 
them; you are deftined to pay the inftruments of yourruin. Let your 
Princes again fuffer themfelves to be feduced by this military Government ; 
let them dilarm you will foon fee that Government inflame its volatile peo- 
ple, and again colleé&t them by the found of the martial trumpet, and by 
Inviting them to bring to France the riches of the world,” 


Lecoulteux endeavoured, but in vain, to combat by folid reafons 


the fplendid chimeras of Garat and Lacuée, all of which have been’ 


adopted and purfued by Buonaparte, and will be adopted and purfued 
by every fucceflive ruler of revolutionary France.—There are fome 
obfervations fo juft in two of the fpeeches of Lecoulteux, that we 
cannot refift the temptation to quote them, 
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« [ obferve 1ft. that there is neither liberty nor fovereignty for a people 
who are delpoiled of their property or exhaufted by tributes; 2nd. that, 
even fhould we exercife the right of conqueft in Italy, it is not, with the 
fyftem which now prevails in Eurcpe of making war only with numerous 
armies which require an enormous pay and. immente fupvlies of provifion, 
that the conquelt of a country can ENRICH the conqueror. In my efti- 
mation, on the contrary, one tax well cftablifhed, prudently impoled, eafily 
eolleéted, will add much more to the {trength, power, and credit of Fronce 
confined within her preient limits, than the {poils and tributes of con. 
qucred nations.” 


Again, when bent on renewing the war, he warned them of the 
danger refulting from the encouragement of a military {pirit, and mi- 
litary habits, he told the nation -- 


‘© That led away by this impulfe, they would foon have no other in- 
duftry, no other habits, no other labours, no other morals thon thofe of 
war, becaufe in war alone would they find the means of evtftence, and their 
refources. How, in that cate, fhall we ever be able to muke peace? What 
meafures can we take for drawing a confiderable portion of the people of 
France from the mode of life to which they will have become habituated ?— 
Do we with for peace ?—its return muft be preceded by ieveral regulations 
of importance, at the head of which, 1 fhall ever place that which will {e- 
cure to the Government an annual revenue independent of calual fupplies 
and military contributions, a revenue fufhcient, not merely in opinion but in 

aft, to meet the expences which you yourfelves have fanttioned and or- 

dained. Of-equal importance alfo, in my opinion, is that which will 
create for the people of France a durable revenue dependent on their labour, 
their foil, their induftry, their relations with foreign powers, their friends 
or allies ;—a revenue independent of their conquetts, their armies, and their 
aduentures.”’ 


The want of money had a vifible effe&t on the means taken for re- 
cruiting the army at the clofe of 179g; moft of the confcripts who 


joined were deftitute of cloathing, arms, and accoutrements; but, 


what is ftill more curious, in this free country where the fpirit of 
liberty, i.e. of military plunder, is faid to a&tuate every mind, the 
confcripts deferted in crowds, and not one-tenth part of them marched 
to the frontiers. 


“© This dreadful refult of a levy which the Legiflative Body had decreed 
as a prodigy which it Gould eafi/y accomplifh, muft have furprized them the 
more as they had pronounced a fentence of difinheritance on all who fhould 
fail to join on the appointed day. It is even aiferted, that the Marechauffee” 
(a regiment of horfe formerly employed for the purpoie of fecuring travel- 
lers from the depredations of highwaymen, and for the detettion and appre- 
henfion of thieves and deferters) ** had recourfe to a means equally inge- 
nious for condu€ting them to the armies. If a refpe€tabie Journalift may 
be credited, they bound them together four and four, by the aid of a machine 
called a quadrille, which only left their legs at liberty. But what was ftill 
more curious than this moving pillory, was the eulogy pronounced on the 

oung citizen-confcripts, by Francis de Neufchateau, Minifter of the Ilome 
partment. ‘¢ Their meeting, their departure, and their arrival will 
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‘oft } — . 7 
fo many fevivals. It is not now, as it formerly was, when a croud of 


wretched militia-men cholen by lot from the lower clailes of people, were 
dragged, in tears, from the bofom of their country.—All the children of 
the frit families now arm, without exception, in defence of their own 
caufe, They fet out with joy, andthe fongs of ltberty accompany them 
on their road.) They go without any uneatinels for thofe whom they leave 
behind.’’—Never, lurely, did the world exhibit {uch a nation of im- 


pottors ! 


On the fubje& of peace with the French Republic, the ideas of 
M. D’Ivernois are perfectly confonant with our own. He repeats 
what we have laboured, over and over again, to prefs upon the minds 
of our countrymen that * fo long as the decree of the rgth of No- 
vember, 1792, thall not be exprefsly revoked, fo long as it fhall exift 
in the archives of thofe who are indignant at being fufpected of 
having entertained thoughts of republicanizing Europe, all their 
pacific propofitions will be nothing more than empty declamations, 
extorted from them, from time to time, by the diltrefled flate of 
thetr finances.” 

Again— 


“ All treaties of peace which fhall not be figned on their extreme frons 
tier, or which fhail aggrandize their territory, wall infallibly contain the 
germs of perpetual war. However fincere Buonaparte may be thought, 
when he figns them, {till no dependence is to be placed on his word, until 
he fhall give a catagorical and fotisfactory aniwer to this queftion ;—wuo 


99 


WILL SUPPORT YOUR ARMIES: 


We earneftly exhort the Minifters of this Country to attend to 
thefe important potnts, and to weigh the probable confequences of a 
peace, formed under fuch circumitances, and having, in it, no one 
feature of folidity or permanence. Let them look forward to the 
time when France, in violation of the treaty of peace, thall meditate 
and execute new projects of hoitilitv; and let them think, moft fe- 
rioufly, what then will be the feelings, what then the opinions of 
their countrymen! If they will pur/ue our author through the train 
of reafoning which is contained in the concluding chapter of this 
volume, they will there find that it is impoilible for the French Go- 
vernment to maintain its armies at its own expence ; and they will 
difcover alfo, in the comparative {tatement of the refources of the two 
countries, the moft folid grounds of fatisfadtion, if they putfue a’ 
fteady, confiftent, and honourable line of conduét, but inceflant fub- 
je& for reproach, fhould they facritice the folid interefts of Britain 
to a too-eager longing after peace. 

We mutt again return our thanks to the author for the mafs 
of interefting information which he has collected together, and 
again expre{s our regret that his work has not appeared in an Eng- 
lith drefs. 


APPENDIX, VOL. IX. Hoh A niw 
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Le Vévitable Amateur de fa Patrie; i.e. The True Lover of his Country ; 
or, a Treaitfe on Sovereignty, with ref[pect ta its Origin, its Objed?, 
its Functions, and iss feveral Modifications ; with a concife Dejcr iption 
of the Revolutions of the Roman Republic, of the Kingdom of England, 
and more particularly that of France. By M. Clemence. Pp. 224. 
Dulau. 1801. 

** ‘Religion is the bafis of all good politics.” 


HIS is the leading pofition of the little volume before us. The 

author fays—** As foon as we Jofe fight of refpeét to the Divi- 
nity, then the words juitice, truth, virtue, and love of opr country, 
which alone can render fociety amiable and happy, would be only 
names, without reality and void of fenfe. Religion is founded upon 
an immovable bafis ; but were it even falfe, it would be deftrable that 
it were true, in order to reprefs the pailions incident to human na- 
ture, to confolidate and confirm focial order, and preferve the peace 
of States. It was for this reafon, that even the heathen legiflators 
have always fupp:rted their laws by the worfhip of fome divinity.” 

Thefe are truths which infidels, even modern infidels, have ad- 
mitted, and muft for ever admit. Voltaire, the bold, the blafphemous, 
enemy of Chriltianity, was convinced of the abfolute neceflity of 
divine worthip. 

** Si Dieu n’exiftait pas il faudrait l’inventer*,”’ 
faid he ; and on this fentiment he dwelt with peculiar_pleafure. 

M. Clemence pretends not to originality , but candidly tells his 
readers, that ‘‘ this work is only a colle@tion of what many celebrated 
authors, ancient and modern, have faid before’’ him. 

‘© | pay,” he continues, ‘* to their talents and knowledge an ho- 

. mage diétated by gratitude. If I comprefs their principles in fo fhort 
a {pace, it is in order that they may the more readily be laid hold of 
by fuch as have not fufficient leifure to colle€&{ them from their ori-_ 
ginal fources.”’ 

Such an employment of time is laudable ; and we would willingly 
promote the circulation of a book fo likely to produce beneficial 
effects among thofe clatles of people for whale perufal it is more par- 
ticularly intended. 

It is neceflary to remark, that The True Lover of his Country is 
printed in French and Englifh, on alternate pages. 





— - — 


Quelques Semaines de Paris—Parifian Weeks, 3 Vols. 12mo. 180. 
« To correét the manners, we fhould unveil them.” 

UCH is the motto which the author of this work has adopted. 

As a truth, however, it can be only partially received ; for it will 

not be denied, that there are manners fo difgufting, fo infamous, fo. 





* If there exilts no God, one fhould be invented, 
. pernicious, 








Maiame de Genlis’s Method of InftruStien for Infancy. 


pernicious, as to be wholly unfit for the public eve. For the prefer- 
vation of order and morals in the community, it is neceflary that the 
licentioufnefs of brothels fhould be expofed to the vigilance of the Po- 
lice; but furely that licentioufnefs is unfit for general infpeation, par- 
ticularly of the female part of fociety, whole minds cannot be too 
feduloufly reflrained from the knowledge of evil. 

We have no: torgotten——we fhall not eafily forget—that truly in- 
famous publication, THe Nun, by Philofapher Did:rot. It contained 
a developement of fcenes, which, if they ever exifted, but in the 
Vitiated imagination of the author, fhould, for the honour of huma- 
nity, have been tor ever concealed The book now before us is al- 
molt equally reprehenfible. ‘he author’s .» tention might indeed be 
yood ; but, like Dryden’s plays, his performance ‘* fmacks too 
ftrongly of the vices which it affects to reprehend.”’ In unveiling 
the manners, the flagrant immoralities of French republicans, he has 
outraged decency and every thing that is virtuous, 

It is as unjuft to withhold praife, as to omit cenfure, where it is 
merited. ‘The baneful effeéts of gaming (with fome judicious com+ 
ments on that deitrudtive vice) are here fuccefsfully expofed. The 
author, too, expofes the folly and libertinifm of thofe who have deen 
in power, and the mifery of thofe who are fo unfortunate as to exift 
under the control of fuch authority as modern France exh'bits. But 
mark the boafted freedom and independance of the French fpirit!— 
We cannot refrain from amujing our readers with the tollowing very 
MODEST, and, no doubt, very juf eulogia on that great man—that 
hero who was born to be admired ; that unrivalled, unequalled wonder 
of the world, Bonaparte, Firft Conful of France! 


* Extortion organized itfelf at all pomts! the territory was about to be 
invaded! difcord fanned the flames of civil war, fomented by tyrannical and 
difaftrous meafures ! Our armies, deprived of all by the enormous dilapida- 
tions of their chicfs, were on the point of breaking forth, when a man—an 
extraordinary mana man whofe merit furpaffes his reputation—~a man habr 
tuated to enchain victory and the elements to bis fortune, returned from the 
diftant fhores of the Eaft! He faw that a revolution was indilpentible ; that 
it muft be entire and unprecedented!—In reviving hope in the hearts of 
the French, he thought to make them abjure that indifference fo prejudicial 
to their glory; and, in enfuring their future happinels, he wifhed to in- 
fluence them in its promotion. He faw that he muft compleat it at once ; 
that the more dangerous the enterprife, the ,more it required an enlightened 
and fuperior underfianding. THE GREAT MAN KNEW HOW TO APPRE« 
CIATE HIMSELF; he dared, and his courage was crowned with fuccefs,”” 


Is this irony ?—O fhame, where is thy blufh ! 





A new Method of Inflruction for Infancy, including Moral Lefen for 
Children of five or fix Years, Dialogues, a Tale, detached Maxims, 


* Maaels of Compofition, Hiftorical and Moral Romances, and a new, 
Hh 2 3 Method 
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Method for teaching Children to Draw and Paint. By Madame de 
Genlis. s Vol. 1a2mo. Hamburgh, 1999. 


HE * Models of Compofition,” intended for children of ten 

or twelve years olu, form the principal, and moft interefting, 
novelty of this work. A queftion is propounded, as—‘* What are 
the advantages and inconveniences of a great fortune?” To this, 
the aniwer or explication, ferving as a model, is annexed ; which, 
having perufed, the pupil is required to deliver the {ubftance thereof 
in his own words. Several fubjects are thus difcuffed ; after which, 
quettions of comparifon are delivered; and, to them, fucceed “ Falfe 
Opinions,” with their ‘* Refutations,’”’ all treated in a fimilar man- 
ner.—As the eradication of error is at all times ferviceable, the ** Re- 
futations’ merit particular praife. 

Something, refembling this mode of improvement in compofition, 
has been recommended (we believe by Dr. Blair) and certainly is very 
judicious. As far as it relates to children, however, the idea appears 
to have originated with Madame de Genlis.—The whole of our au- 
thor’s plan is refpectably executed, and may be rendered ufetul. 
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Mémoires Anecdotiques, Fc. i.e. Anecdotes tending to illuftrate the Hiftory 
of the French Revolution. Publifhed by the "Tranflator of Oberon, 
12mo. Pe. 268. Fuchs. Paris. 18or. 


HIS little volume contains the melancholy hiftory of two families, 

profcribed by the tyranny of the revolutionary government of 
France, and expofed to all the horrid oppre ffion, periecution, and cru- 
city, which have fo ftrengly marked the reigns of every fanguinary 
defpot who has fucceffively ufurped the fupreme power in that defolat- 
ed country, fince the diflolution of its lawful government, and the 
murder of its lawful monarch. The firft of thefe, written in 1796, 
is the hiftory of a young man, who, having left France at the begin- 
ning of the revolution when very young, is anxious to revifit his na- 
tive country, where he has left an aged mother, and an amiable 
young lady, (his coufin,) to whom he is bethrothed. The means 
adopted for the gratification of his wifhes, the obfervations which he 
makes, andthe dangers which he encoynters, form a pleafing and in- 
tere fing narrative. After the houfes of his father and uncle nad been 
reduced to afhes by the mob, who had murdered his father, the re- 
mainder of his family repaired to Paris, which feemed to be the only 
place of fafetv. 


“ They hoped, by leading a retired life, and taking no cognizance of 
political intrigues or public affairs, they might live unnoticed and unknown : 
Vain hope! the greateft afflictions awaited them. 

“ The domiciliary vifits did not allow them to remain Jong unknown; 
one of the Principal Jacobins, minifter to Robefpierre, caft his eye on Sophia, 
{that is my coufin's name ,) who had the misfortune to pleafe him. He 
accordingly propofed to marry her ; that is, to live with her untill his paf- 
fion 
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fion fhould be fatisfied ; for marriage had ceafcd to be any thing more than 
a mere matter of convenience, which latted no longer than till either of the 
parties withed to difiulve it, it was an additional lure, a new incitement to 
libertinifim. 

* Sophia reyefted his propofition with horror ;—nothing more was re- 
quifite fo ctteet her ruin and that of her friends ; they were al) members of a 
perfecuted catt, and therefore they were all enemies to the ftate ; they were. 
denounced as fuch, apprehended, and thrown into prifon, amidift hundreds 
of iunocent victims. 

** Sophia's father toon loft his ite by the revolutionary axe, and his 
daughter and ber nother daily expected the fame fate. “They efcaped, how- 
ever, after they had been imprifoned fitteen months, and retired to a coun- 
try town, where Adrian iuch is the name of the hero of the piece) at 
Jenoth relolved to toin sem 

‘lt burnt with cc defive of revifiting my friends and my country, of 
which | had been declared the enemy, though never was it dearer to me. 
Every emotion of my heart declared this trail; and I felt an intereft in her 
fuccefs; |! deplored her divifions and her misfortunes; i traced, in the 
map, all the movements of my antient comrades; I rejoiced in their vic- 
tories; I wept wheuever a want ot difcipline, or the ciforders of the fol- 
diery obfcured the glory of their triumphs!” 

His remarks on the ‘ate of the country, as he pafied from the fron 
tiers of Switzerland te Paris, are ftriking. 


« The depopulation of the villages was very perceptible ;_ in many parts 
of the country. | faw none but women, old men, and children, all of whom 
were employed in the cultivation of the earth. Mott ofthe young men had 
died in the field, or in the courfe ot the revolution, or were yet with the 
army. I perceived a void of fevera! ecnerations, which the lapte of a cen- 
tury would be fearcely futlicien’ ‘o till up. This obfervation led me to re- 
fle&t on the cruel war wich ttl] raged, and I could not conceive how it was 
poilible for men to facrilice the happinefs of their country and the precious 
blood of their countrymen, to the mad pride of extending a territory al- 
ready too extenfive, by the conqucti of countries, which the language, 
habits, aud venius of their inhabitants, have feparated from I’rance by in- 
furmountable barriers. I often entered int: converfation with peafants 
whom I met on the road ; I founded, as far as | durft, their opinions and 
fentiments, and I found them nearly all of one mind. ‘Tired of the revo- 
lution, anxious for peace, tranquillity, order, and religion, practicable laws, 
and men of integrity at the head of all public offices. Whenever | obferv- 
ed a beautiful country feat, {ome ancient caftle, a convent, or a manufactory, 
I enquired the name of the proprietor. At one time he proved to be a 
Reprefeniative, who had acquired the wi‘ow’s or orphan’s inheritance; at 
another, a contractor, who, three vears betore, had worn wooden fhoes, and 
who, after having abufed the confidence of government, poifoned the fol- 
diers with bad provifions, and, (asa journalift well obferved) diftributed 
pafteboard thoes and canvas thirts to the defenders of the country, had 
retired to enjoy in peace the fruits of bis patriotifm. Several manufa@o. 
rics had been converted into magazines for the army; anda Jew Rabbin 
from Amfterdam, had converted the church into a fynagogue !!! 

“ In pafling through a confiderable town, the capital of a department, I 
faw 4 magnificent chariot rolling ~— by two fuperb horfes: it 
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was t! e only carriage in the city, which was formerly a very opulent place, 
and ccntained a great number of carriages. I was curious to know whofe 


it was, and,on enquiry, I found it belonged toa Commiflary of the Go- 
vern:nent! ! tay 


The defcription of Paris is equally deferving of notice, 


“ While | waited for my letters, | vifited every part of the ancient capi~ 
tal of France. 1 was every where accompanied by my friends, whofe afift- 
an e was indeed neceffary, for Paris was no longer the fame, and j fe: arcely 
knew it again, I fhould have been lefs a firanger at Rome under the reign 
of the firtt “mperor, than in the city in which | was born, and from which 
1 had not been abfent more than five years. The houfes, indeed, with fome 
few alterations, were the fame, and the flreets were the fame; but te in- 
habitants were very different. 

Mott po rfous of opulence had become poor, but all the poor had not 
become rich, for never was wretchedneis fo general: but certain cha- 
racters had enriched themfe!ves at the public expence, and in their eyes it 
was a crime to maintain, that every body was not happy. At every thop I 
met with ftrange « atioms, and figures itl more ftrange. 

“« With the legiflators the Roman tunic had been replaced by the red cap ; 
but neither the red cap nor the Reman tunic had fobered the heads of the 
Parifians. Sometimes, on feeing Députics, s, Directors, and State Meffengers, 
pafs in their dwets of ceremony, [ fancied mytfelt at a performance in the fu- 
burbs of St Anthony, during the antient Saturnalia in the Capitol ; for the 
modern ‘Senators had adopte ‘d the drefs of the antient Romans; and I was 
told that they were fo difguifed by them, that their oldeft friends fcarcely 
knew them. 

“ Muit not the peopje always have their mafquerades ? faid one of my 
fri¢énds who obferv ed my turprize. whether it be men dreffed in a tunic or 
a harlequin’ s jacket ; ; like Punch, ora ‘lurkjth nobleman; witha hat ala 
Henri :V, or with the cao of Folly, it is (ill a mafquerade ; and it is indif- 
penfibly ueceflary to thofe who govern, in order to influence the minds of 
the people, whofe reafon is ‘eated in their eyes. 

‘© Mott of the houles were as much dilguifed as the inhabitants; thofe 
of tradefinen, taverns, public houfes, &c. were covered with patriotic em- 
blems, liberty- -figus. daubed over with the national colours. It feemed as 
if the people, atiaid of forgetting that they were free, were retolved to 
have o! ged &s to remind them of it perpetually before their eyes. There 
were aliars to liberty, ftat.es of liberty, liberty {quares ; liberty was every 
where ivferibed, but I never could find any one who could define the na- 
ture of 'rench liberty. ‘If it were poffible that a foreigner, ignorant of our 
revolution, could -have come to Paris, he would have been induced to 
believe that a new horde of Vandals had taken poflefiion of the city; for 
he’ would have every where defcried the ruin of fome edifice which had 
be: n deftroy ed, becaufe it was conftructed under the ancient Covernment, 
‘apd, in molt of the decent houfes, this death warrant— National P»operty. 

“ T vifited the different theatres, the number of which was confiderably 
augmented, but to the p: ejudice of the dramatic art, of manners, and of 
morals’ Lhey no longer performed any of thote mafterly produ@ions 

hich had dignified the French Theatre. ‘the public no longer thought 

with Lornciile, no longer wept with Racine, no longer laughed with Mo- 
lire ; Cinna, Poliewé2e Atbalic, Zaire, Le Tartuffe, Le Mifantbrope, had all 
buen bapithed.trom the fiage as Royalitis iy were as ae ro the 
arifians 
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Parifians as_Numa, Metellus, Scipio, l’abius, or the a of the Round 
Ladie.” \nttead of the chef-d’a@uvres of the human mind, we faw pieces the 


moit difmal and tirefome; ftupid comedies, very patriotic, but utterly de- 

ftituie of probability, natare, or intereft. 1 did not know whether to aferibe 
this ch — to the bad tafte of the authors who wrote for the ttage, or to 
that of ‘he pt inlic. ‘ihe andience was no longer compotea, as turmerly, of 
enizhtened amateurs, whom a refined education, a pure tatte, and a folid 
judgment, invited tothe enjoymem ot the moft noble, as the mott delight- 
tul of all recreations. 

‘« Lhe boxes were filed with abandoned women, and contraSors flill 
more abandoned, who came to inakea moft indecent difplay of the fruits 
ot their proftitution or of their rapine, and to infult the public mifery by 
their fhameful luxury, If here and there was feen by chance fome decent 
man or woman, they appeared humiliated at finding themfelves in fuch 
company. 

“ he pit was filled with perfons of all defcriptions, moft of them with- 
out knowledge, education, or diicernment, applauding the nott infipid 
jokes, or the moft grots cl (cenities. On o& -preil ing may ‘lurprize at this to 
ad triends, they antwered-* You would be let» aftonifhed, it you had 
witneded, like us, the events which have had an influence on the tafte of 
Frenchmen ; this nation is no jonger the fame that it was; feven years of 
a revolution, unexampled in the annals of the wosld, have totally changed 
the inclinations and character of the people. ‘They have ceafed to laugh, 
and mutt have fomnething extraordinary to amuie them, Accuftomed, 
during that ;eriod, to the mott fanguinary fcenes, to the harangues of thofe 
furious orators who fhewed them happinefs in perlpective, and gave them 
mifery in reality, they are no longer pleated with fimple and natural repre- 
fentations, but require, on the ftage, fupernatural icenes: hence thete 


monttrous produions, this enfeebled tiyle, and thefe improbable incidents, 


which are only aftonithing to fuch as have their tafte itil uncorrupted, of 
who are ftrangers to the effects of the revolution. 

The famous Mau/e.m contained a heap of precious articles, taken away 
from foreign countries, and trom the confifcated cabinets of the curious, 
Every day a freth fupply arrived, and the whole formed, perhaps. the moft 
complete collection of curiofities which ever exitted ! But the fight of them 
only excited, in my mind, fentiments of grief and pain. The fearceft 
ftones were ob{cured in my eyes by the means by which they had been ac- 
guired. [ cquid not lock at the moft etteemed picture, without reflecting 
that its mafter had, doubtlefs, either perifhed on a feaffold, of elfe dragged 
on a miferable exiftence in fome obfcure corner of the globe; and the 
mott beautiful ftatue appeared to me ftaiffed with the blood of tome unfor- 
tunate being. Let us quit this place, faid I to my friends—the richett col» 
leétion can have no charms for me when | Know it to be the fruit of injut- 
tice, perfecution, and violence.” 

This fentiment reAc&ts credit on the head and heart of the author ; 
and, for the honour of human natute, we wifh thai the fame objects 
may always produce the fame reflections in every mind. 


“« My conductors made me obferve the fpirit of yobbinz, (agiotage) which 
prevailed univerially, and extended to every article; filkg, coals, manduts, 
wood, thoes, butter ;. it infeéted rich and poor, young a old, women and 
children, Jobbing feemed to be itill more neceilury to the Parifians than 
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“ Honeft men, ruined by the revolution, jobbed like the reft; it was the 
only means of fubfiftence that remained tothem, Never had the circula- 
tion of money, or its reprefentative, been fo rapid; people bought and 
fold, and re-hought what they had fold in order to fellit again. ‘T his was 
c called trae; but it was a wretched trade, which only tended to enrich a 
few rogues. 

« Certain perfons turned ufurers, and lent money at the moderate intereft 
‘of five or fix per cent. per month. The love of gain had ftitled every gene- 
rous impulle of the heart, and degraded every mind ; but what aflicted d me 
molt, was to {ce immorality, irreligion, and a total abfence of all princ iple, 
among the great mafs of the people. I fancied mytelf in a nation of 
atheilis. ‘The children were brought up in that perfuafion; hey had no 
refpect nor confideration for their parents, who infiilled inio their minds 
no one principl: of religion or morality; they lived lke beafts, without 
that reftraint which checks the indulgence of human pafhons, without that 
confolatory idea which foothes the pain, and without that beneficent refig- 

nation which teaches man to fupport it. 

“ T thauddered ac I reflected on the nerverfenefs of the fucceeding gencra- 
tion, which { could not but confider as a fcourge, not le!s dangerous to France 
herfelf, thanto herneighbours. —I faw irre ligion itifle the f ntiments of nature 
in the hearts of men, and filently dettroy amongtt the people the principles 
of focia) order. Confidered jn this point of view, bittory pre enied to my 
mind a horrible picture of crimes and calamities; the earth appeared, 
fo my imagination, covered with a deadly v: il, more finifier than the ttan- 
dard that is difplaye i in the days of revelt, ore gloomy and more alarm- 
ing than the black flag which covers the lo!ty towers of a city infeted with 
the plague. Alveady were the drea !ful effects of this profligacy vifible ; 
nothing was talked of but theft, murder, and fuicide; the country was un- 
inhabitable ; and, at the approach of winter, every one fled to the towns in 
fearch of that fecurity which was not to be found, for even there crimes 
were triumphant. At one time we heared of a mother : aud her daughters 
ftripped of their all, and afterwards violated, by brutal ruffians; at ano- 
ther, of a ttage ftopped and robbed, and all the paffengers murdered, that 
no proof might be left againft the culprits; here, a child, ten years old, 
though taken in the fact, denied the theft with unparalleled effrontery ; 
and there, the father of a fat mily plunged in the river, that he might not 
furvive the mifery of f eing his children perith with want. 

‘© Alas! 1 one dav exclaimed, when fhut up with my friends, we were 
deploring the fatal effeéts of this p litical tconrge, fuch then are the fruits 
of that revolution which was to atchieve the happinefs of the world! Where- 
ever | cait my eyes I perceive nothing but crimes, hatred, and vengeance, 
perfecutors and perfecuted.  !t was 1 Saag that nothing more was necef- 
fary to enfure happinefs than a revolution ; but itis not fufficient to be free 
ja order to be happy, the ‘ources of free Heals itfelf muft be pure, and free- 
dom itfelf muft be durable ; but how can that edifice be durable, which is 
founded on the moveable bafis of immorality and error ?” 


Thefe are judicious refcetions which muft have daily occurred tothe 
mind of every noneft man; and certain it is, that ages yet unborn are 
deftined to feel the effects ‘of this direful feaurge, and that Republican 
F conte will prove a punifhment to hericlf, and a cuife to her neigh- 
bours | | 
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After Adrian had found his family, and was about to be married to 
his Sophia, the greateft difficulty occurred in finding a prieft to per- 


Scrofani’s Frauels in Greece. 


form the ceremony. ‘* All religions were tolerated ; but, by one of 
thofe contradictions which were obfervable in every part of the admi- 
nistration, the true Catholic religion was the only one that was 
proferibed.”—Such will ever be the cafe where an eftablifhed religion 
is deftroyed, and univerfal toleration proclaimed. 

Adnan is difcovered, atter he has remained fome time in France, 
by a Jacobin odicer of the Municipality, the fame who had made a 
propotal of marriage to Sophia at Paris, and who now renewed his li- 
centious addrefles, This man threw Adrian into prifon, where he 
was condemned to die, but effected his efcape, through the active per- 
feverance and mfolution of his wife, and the benevolence of a friend, 
who, though a French Republican, proved to be an honeft man. 
Exceptio probat rezulum, 

The fecond hiftory is entitled ‘* Thecle de Flormont,” the heroine 
of which, a married woman, had alfo become an object of defire toa 
man in power, whocontrived to throw her hufband and father into 
prifon, though they had never emigrated nor even committed any of- 
fence ; and, in order to punifh her for her refufal to comply with his 
adulterous propolals, conveyed her to Lycuns, under a pretence of 
making her happy, by reftoring to her her imprifoned relatives, but, 
in fact, to enjoy the barbarous gratification of rendering her an eye- 
witnefs to the execution both of her father and her hufband ! 

We believe theie to be true accounts ; there ts certainly nothing in 
them fo atrocious as thoufands of taéts which have been publifhed by 
the authority of the Regicide Government of France. They are told 
with fimplicity ; and, independently of the obfervations with which 
they are interfperfed, the facts themfelves infpire the reacer witha 
lively intereft. 





eer 


Voyage en Groce.—Travels in Greece, by Xavier Scrofani, a Sicilian, 
performed in 1794.and 1795. Tranflated from the Italian, by J. F.C. 
Blanvillain, Tranflator of Paul and Virginia. _ With a General 
Map of Ancient and Wiodern Greece, and Ten Tables of ihe Commerce 
of the Venetian Iflanas, of the Morea, and of the Southern Romelia. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 1801. 


YI[GNIOR Scrofani is a fentimental and energetic writer, 
.) prefixed addrefs to his friends, he fays : 


“© All civilifed nations muft be fully acquainted with the antiquities of 
Greece ; and, from another caule, 1 afpire not to the honour of initruéting 
them: the greatnefs of the tatk, which 1s far beyond my capacity, deters me. 
But, if I cannot inftruét, | may perhaps fucceed in amufing. I have en- 


In his 


joyed much, becaule I have felt ieatibly: but, to produce the fame effe&ts 
on my readers, 1t is not fuficient to fnd in them a difpofition fimilar to my 
own, inclined to melancholy and fentibility, they fhould alfo, like me, have 
beheld the ftriking and awful ruins of Greece, the bright fun of ayes of 
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Athens, and of Thermopyle ; in fine, they fhould enter into the natural 
dilpofition of my heart, which induces me to love—to love with ardour, all 
that furrounds me, which expands my foul to the profpett of all that is 
ftriking and delightful. You, my dear friends, you onlv can believe me; 
you know how dearly you were cherifhed as ioon as you became known to 
me; and you are convinced thet my heart, incapable of inciilerence or ful- 
picion, can never ceale to love you, ‘This is fufficient for me: I defire no 
addition tomy happinets. If permitted to mingle your names with my laft 


figh, I fhali die fatished.” 


From an author who writes thus, it mav be expected that his feelings 
will frequently overpower his reafon. He is indeed fometimes extra- 
vagant and querulous ; but, as far as we can ju'ge from the French 
tranflation before us, he is an interefting and pleafing writer, by no 
means defictent in requifite information. So many u.vels into Greece 
have been publiihed ; the various beauties and antiquities of that ce- 
lebrated country have been exhibited in fo many points of view, and 
fo much has been faid on the fubje€l, that, without detailing the route 
of the prefent writer, we fhall merely prefent our readers with a few 
excerpts, fuch as, by their novel or amufing turn, are calculated to 
excite attention, 

A brief account of the fiege of Corfou, and its deliverance from the 


ravages of the Turks in 1716, is iucceeded by the following enter- 
taining paflage : 


*¢ The inhabitants of Corfou attributed this event (the deliverance of the 
town) toa miracle of St. Spiridion, and the Marefrhal de Schoulembourg ta 
his own military talents, and the valour of his foldiers. The fenate of Ve- 
nice, not to be at variance with fo great a faint, or fo great a general, or- 
dained an annual feltival in remembrance of the miracle ; and, as a reward 
to the general, decreed the erettion of a ftatue in the fortrels oi Corfou, and 
fettled on hima penfion of 36.000 ducats. The general pleafantly faid, 
that the Venetians had given from fear, what merit demanded as a recom- 
penic, He was right: tor the iflanders had contributed much more to the 
defence of Corfou than he had done, who alone had received a reward. The 
body of St. Spiricion belongs neither to the Church nor to the Govern- 
ment, but to a particular family, that of the Bulgari, It is tran{mitted 
from father to fon, as a vineyard ora field of olives ; it is Ipecified in mar- 
riage contratts and teftamentary atts. ‘Though treated fo lightly, this {aint 
Ceaics not to perform miracles which produce confiderable advantage to his 
polletfors. Among all the faints of the Greek communion, St. Spiridion 
alone acquires a fortune: his reputation 1s fo {pread through the Levant, 
that even the Turks, when im danger, promife to go to Mecca, and fend 
preients to St. Spiridion. Accordingly we fee, among the votive offerings 
huny round the altar of this jaint. Turkith {cymitars, fhoes, and turbans.” 


After giving a defcription of Cephalonia, our author mentions a 
phenomenon, fingular perhaps in the biftory of nature. On the 11th 
of July, 1705, at half after eight in the morning, the inhabitants of 
Cepialonia felt a flight thock of an earthquake ; at the fame day and 
hour of the following ycar, a fomewhat heavier fhock was experi- 

| enced 5 
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enced; and, in 1767, a third fheck took place, which deflroyed the 
towns of Argoftdli, Lixuri, Guifcardo, and Samos, 

We cznnot retrain trom tranflating the following letter, whichex- 
hibits fome curious remarks on women, and records a ftriking and 
extraordinary fact, which, for the {trange combination of paflion which 
it unfolds, can perhaps fcarcely be equalled. 


* Without doubt, my dear A—, you are perfuaded that women of the 
tendere{t fenfibility are always the moft fuperftitious. [n admiring Sappho, 
who precipitated herlelf into the fea, and Clelia, who {wam acrots the Ty- 
ber, you imagine that we can never again meet with women of this charac- 
ter. Well! learn what a young girl of Zante has performed; who, if fhe 
had lived among the Grecks or Romans of pall times. would have been eas 
padle of yet greater things. Helen Mattaranga, aged twenty years, latel 
witnefled the deceale of a young man of her village, whom the had ‘mas | 
She was to have married him; but her parents, from interefted motives, 
hat compelled her to marry another. The night after his interment, 
Helen faw the phantom of her lover, ftanding in tilence at the toot of her 
bed. It appeared to her on the lecond and third nights immediately follow- 
ing. She at firft imagined, that her lover’s foul was in Purgatory, and 
that it came to demand relief of her; in confequence of which fhe cauled 
two matles to be faid, diftributed bread and money to the poor, and ient an 
offering of a fine fat fheep to the convent of Panagia. The {peétre conti- 
nued not the lefs its regular appearance ; on the contrary, it afterwards ap- 
peared as fhe began to ileep. How then was fhe to be delivered ? Super- 
{tition furnifhed the means, and here they are: 

* One night, when her hufband is at a neighbouring village, fhe rifes, 
takes with her a hammer and nails, goes barefooted to the burying-ground, 
takes the body of her lover out of the earth; and, notwithftanding the 
fetid odour, and the corruption which itexhales, fhe embraces it repeated. 
ly, bathes it with her tears, and then drives four large nails through the 
feet and hands. Having thus faftened it to the earth, fhe returns home, 
paiies the remainder of the night in tranguillity, and from that ume the 
{pectre difcontinues its vifits. What an unheard of mixture of courage, 
fuperftition, and love! Pitture to yourlelf this young gurl, in the middle of 
the night, terrified at the fight of the phantom ; behold her leaving her 
home, approaching the tomb of her lover, feeling round it, recognizing his 
body, uncovering it, fuffering the almoft intfupportable odour, ante, 
it!—outraging it !—What agitated feelings! what chilling per!pirations ! 
How much the fear of being furprized mut perturb her foul, and treeze her 
fenies !—Yet this woman, whole ferifibility, in ancient times, would have 
been celebrated on the theatres of Greece, was on the point of being pu- 
nifhed with the utmoft leverity. Helen confided ber fecret to a friend, and 
this friend to the relations of the deceafed, who failed not to make their re- 
monftrances ; and, according to an ancient law, to demand the death of her 
who had dared to outrage a dead body. The overieer, Bemb», proved an 
advocate and protettor to this young girl, and {uppreffed the affair. Waith- 


out doubt he was worthy of commanding, for he knew the value of fenfi- 
bility. ; 

«A few more wards on the women of Zante. The beauty of the fex, 
in atl countries of the world, indicates, at firlt fight, that the people are 


hofpitable, Is was not without reafon that the Greeks placed the = 
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pies of Venus at the gates of their towns. To become acquainted with the 
civilization of a people, travellers fhould at firft obferve the women. If 
they are handfome, they are humane; and, confequently, will have foftened 
the natural ferocity of the men, At Zantc, the women are kept locked 
up, and never go out unlefs they aré mafked. They never, at any time, 
receive or make wifits, nor are ever preient at any public fhew. The 
Zantiots extend their jealoufy and brutality, even to the offence of religion 
itielf ; they permit their wives to go to church but once a month; their 
fifters and daughters but once a year; thenalwaysat midnight, and mafked, 
The Turkith women, fublervient to the moil jealous people in exiftence, 
go out when they pleafe, provided they are veiled; and we all know that 
the veil is the completion of grace and beauty. Where then is there at 
Zante, this flower fo much fought for, and fo precious 2 It srows not 
there: or, if it at all appear, it is lan cuifhing, pale, dying. tpirstlefs, and 


enfecbled, as the plants which naturaltits encloie beneath chei glafles.”’ 


Whether Signior Scrofani has been paying h's court to the Great 
Nation, or whether his tranflator has taken the opportunity of inter- 
weaving acompriment to his own country, we know not; but, after a 
delineation of the character of the modern Greeks, and a compara- 
tive view of the country in the ages of its glory, and its prefent en- 
flaved and degraded ftate, the fullowing culogittic apoftrophe piefents 
itfelf 


“© Conquerors of the earth! revive the glory of Athens, of Sparta, of 
Corinth, of all the Greeks; in a word, of the defcendants of thole from 
whom we inherit the arts aiid tciences, morality and liberty: it is of you 
only that this enterprile is worthy.” 


The tendency of this paflage is fufliciently obvious: from us it re- 
uires no comment. 
The following antithetical character of the Turks appears to pof- 
fefs the meritol novelty ; and, on that account, we lay it before our 
readéis : 


« Inthe Turks are united modefy and pride, avarice and prodigality, 
greeainels and benevolence, parfimony and profufenels, temperance and 
excels at table: though obftinate, they yield with the greateft facility ; vin- 
didtive, they are the firft toembrace their enemies; ungrateful to their be- 
nefaétors, they are themi{elves frequently benevolent; the friends of hu- 
manity, yet difgracing the dignity of man; jealous and patient ; indolent 
and a¢tive; courageous and iervile; fuperfiitious and incredulous : fuch 
are the Turks. 

‘© They im general merit neither praife nor blame. Though inhabitants 
ofaclimate rather hot than temperate, they have but few peffions, and thole 
fo little ex ilted as fcarcely to pals the boundaries of fimple lefire. Confe- 

uently, they may be faid to be neither very vicious nor very virtuous. If 
an be any thing to which we can compare this nation, it 1s an hofpital of 
convalefcents. Sometimes we fee them magnanimous, fometimes fervile ; 
having but hituile memory, and no refolution ; capable of the greate{t, as well 
as of the meaneft aétions ; now withing for, now refufing the fame thing 4 
changing. inan inflant, from mirth to tears, from cruelty to tenderncis, 
from haughtinels to degradation. After this portrait, you may throw airs 
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the greater part of what European travel'ers have faid of the Turks. They 
behold them with the fame eyes that they behold other nations: they 
think they know them, and detcribe them by comparing them with the 
Spaniards for oftentation, the French for frivolity, the Dutch for avarice, 
the Sclavonians for obftinacy, the Germans for rudenefs, &c. But if, after 
this, you defcend to particulars, and afk, do the Turks refemble the Scla- 
vonians ? the French ? the Dutch? the Spaniards ? they will anfwer you, 
‘No.’ Here then you remain in uncertainty ; I cannot relieve you, for I 
can only compare a Turk toa Turk, You will be better able to decide by 
fome of the iketches, taken promifcuouliy, which I aim about to place be- 
fore you,” 

Much more is faid, relative to the difpofitron, manners, and reli- 

ion of the Turks; but our limits will not fuffer us to enlarge. 

Having fully and elegantly defcribed the Citadel of Athens, the 
Temple of Thefeus and of Olympian Jupiter, the Tower of the 
Winds, and all the precious relics of antiquity, fo dear to the claffical 
fcholar, Scrofani takes a mournful leave of the beloved regions of 
Greece; and thus, at the clofe of the fecond volume, terminates his 
travels, 

The third volume of this performance is confined principally to the 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Population, of the refpective countries 
through which the author has pafled. Hedwells minutely on the cul- 
ture of the olive, and of the currant; of the former of thefe plants, he 
mentions the remarkable fact, that, in the fixteenth century, the Se- 
nate of Venice promifed a reward of a livre for every olive tree that 
fhould be planted at Corfu. This encouragement, which, in the courfe 
of a few years, covered the ifland with olive trees, was not directed b 
that prudence which fhould have ftipulated the proper diftance for 
planting them. Owing to this, the major part of the plants are fo 
clofe to each other, that the branches touch, and frequently intermin- 
ele. As the olive tree requires a great deal of air, the refultis, that 
it produces lefs fruit in this ifland than it otherwife would, 

The growth of ‘| ‘obacco, and of different kinds of Grain, are a] fo par- 
ticularifed: and his judicious obfervations, with his tables of the ane 
nual exports and imports of the Venetian iflands, &c. evince him to 
be well qualified for treating on fuch branches of fcience This, in- 
deed, is not a firft attempt of Scrofani in this line: In 1793, he pub- 
lifhed at Venice, ** A Courfe of Agriculture, an Effay on the Gene- 
ral Commerce of European Nations, a Survey of that of Sicily, and 
feveral other works on Political Economy.” 

Thofe of our readers who feel themfelves interefted in fuch works, 
will be pleafed to hear, that this gentleman propofes to publifh Com- 
mercial ‘lables of the reft of European Turkey, Conftantinople, the 
Black Sea, Natolia, Syria, and Egypt; the materials for which he 


collected during a refidence of four years in the Levant. 
sateen) 


Ocuvres Pofihumes De D’ Alembert. Pofthumous Works of D’ Alembert. 


- 2 Vols. 8vo, 1799. 
P ‘O this publication is prefixed the following fhort advertifement, 


by an anonymous friend of D’Alembert : 
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** Thefe manulcripts were remitted to me by the widowof the celebrated 
and unfortunate Condorcet, to wihiom the late D’Alembert had bequeathed 
al’his papers. The details which they contain on the private life, opin. 
ons, and particular affections of this philolopher, fo dear to {cience, to lite. 
rature, and to friendihip, will, no voubt, intereft his furviving friends ; will 
edify the wife, will inftruct the public, who ought never to be tired of in. 
ftruction ; and will perhapsafronith thole who imagine that athinking man, 
and a geommetrician, can neither feet nor love like other men. 

«« The picce to the manes of Mademoilelle l’Elpinaffe, will demonftrate to 
fceptics of this kind, that the learned editor of the Encyclopedia potleffed as 
much fenfibility as profundity. They will likewile fee in his correfpon- 
dence, that, poor and perlecuted, enjoying only the fcanty revenue of {es 
venteen hundred livres, he refuled the prefidency of the Academy of Ber- 
lin, with an appointment of twelve thoufand livres. ‘The amateurs of 
profound Inerature will, no doubt, be pleafed with my having placed at 
the end of the fecond volume, feveral pieces of the deceated D’Alembert, 
that are {cattered in the Encyclopedia, and are not to be found in his 
works, which thele two volumes may immediately follow. 

* I with not here to prepoffels the judgment of men of letters on thefe 
recious remains, of one among thole who have moft honoured France ¢ 
ut I will fay, I was his friend. I have examined, with care, thefe facred 

monuments of his heart, and of his genius; I wifhed to honour his memory, 
and I have publifhed them.” . 


Thefe volumes are chiefly valuable for the additional materials 
which they will be found to furnifh to the future biographers of 
D’Alembert.. To this honour we afpire not; neither, in this place, 
do we propofe entering into a difcuffion of those principles, whofe in- 
fluence has been fo extenfive and pernicious: we fhall confine our- 
felves to the prefentation of a de{criptive catalogue of the various arti- 
cles as they fucceffively occur. 

This collection of mifcellanies commences with fome fragments, 
letters, &c. which throw confiderable light on the early ftudies and 
general character of D’Alembert. Among thefe, drawn by himfelf, 


appears the Author’s portrait; a copy of which we would willingly 


prefent to our readers, were it not for the Jargenefs of the fpace which 
it would occupy. It however would excite but a very flight admi- 
ration of the original. This latter piece is fuceeeded by * A Dialogue 
between Poetry and Philofophy,” in whjch aconfiderable portion of 

enuine tafte and found judgment is difplayed. It was to have been 
S clivered at the public fittings of the French Academy, after the read- 
ing of a poctical work of M. Marmontel, entitled ** The Charms of 
Study.” After difcufling the various properties of poetry, this fictiti- 
ous perfonage fays : 


* But fince you admit that, in verfe, there are fo many {pecies of beauty 
and ornament, none of which characterize it, fince none is effential, what 
is with you the diftin€&tive mark of good poetry ? 

Philofophy anfwers-—* It is very fimple: when you have read verfes, 
you have but to afk yourfelf—fhould I like to learn them by heart ?-- Here 
js the touchi{tone to affure us if they are good, 


Pottry-— 
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Poetry— 1 underftand : Sut what is it which, with you, renders poetry 
worthy of being remembered ? 


Philofophy—** It is this: inthe firft place, when it prefents new or hap- 
py ideas ; iecondly, when the expretlions are proper and jult, without being 
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common. This as the great merit of Racine; the caufe of the delight which 
we experience in reading him: he has enriched his language, not by new ex- 
preffions, (which fhould always be hazarded with caution,) but by the hap- 
py art with which he unites thofe already known, and by which his veries 
acquire additional force or grace; by the finefe with which he can exalt a 
common expreilion, by joining it with a noble one; im fine, by the union 
of care, fimplicity, harmony, and grandeur. Here is the deity in the art 
of verle ; here is the mafter of whom we fhould learn.”’ 


The juftnefs of the above will be immediately recognized by every 
reader of taite. 

Shocked by the violent effects produced by the Soliloquy of Beverly, 
in. Moore’s Englifh Tragedy of the Gameffer, D’Alembert has at- 
tempted one which he conhders as lefs terrible, but more pathetic. 
In this attempt he has certainly failed. We recollect that Beverly’s 
Soliloquy excites the livelieft, the moft thrilling fenfations of horror. 
D’Alembert’s poflefles more of reafoning, more of declamation, but 
certainly lefs of paffion and true pathos. Its great length would fend 
an Englifh audience to fleep ; its fentiments would by no means im- 
prove the morality of our ttage, 

The next article of importance is an anonymous critique on the 
Preliminary Difcourfe of the Encyclopedia, which piece was inferted 
in the Dutch, but not the French, edition of the ‘Journal des Savans, 
in November, 1751. To the republication of this paper are fubjoined fe. 
veral notes by D’Alembert, which are intended as anfwers to the objec- 
tionsof thiscritic. With the exception of this critique, and two or three 
{mall pieces, of but very little confequence indeed, about three-fourths 
of this volume are occupied by letters to and trom D’Alembert. Alread 
wearied and difgufted with the fulfome adulation beftowed on this man, 
this bundle of correfpondence, chiefly flattering to his genius and ta- 
lents, excites but very flight intereft in the general reader. The fe- 
cond volume commences with the portrait of Mademoifelle de l’Efpi- 
naffe, addrefled to herfelf. ‘To this lady our philofopher was for a 
confiderable length of time affectionately attached ; and two of her 
fragments, here given in imitation of Sterne, prove her to have 
been a woman whofe talents were not beneath the notice of a man of 
letters. Mademoifelle de |’Efpinaffe died before her lover; and the 
elegant and pathetic tribute which he has paid her memory, evince 
that, although ‘* a thinking man, and a geometrician,” he could in- 
deed ‘* feel and love like other men.” Among the ** M/elanges of 
Philofophy and Literature” which this volume contains, is an alpha- 
betical collection of French Synonyms, feveral of which did not ap- 
pear inthe Encyclopedia, Thefe articles are inftructive to the French 
{cholar; and it is indeed matter of regret, that, with the exception of 


Madame Piozzi’s ufclefs, illiterate, contemptible treatife on Britifh, 
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Synonymy, we have no performance on the fame fubject. To this col- 
Jeétion fucceed various articles, publifhed in the Encyclopedia; and 
the volume clofes with Marmontel’s Eloge on D’Alembert, read at 
the French Academy on the 25th of Auguft, 1787. We have now 
reached the clofe of thefe pofthumous works; and, on Jooking back, 
we cannot help regretting the labour and attention which we have 
belt: wed on a publication of fo very little intereft or utility. Thefe 
volumes, which together confilt of about nine hundred pages, furnith 
a difgufting inftance of that {pecies of book-making, which is in moft 
countries too frequently practifed. The original matter, by D’Alem- 
bert, we fuppofe, is comprifed in about two hundred pages; a great 
part of which is not, in any refpect, either interefting or beneficial. 
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De la Paix del’ Europe, et de fes Bafes. Par I. (Delifle) de Sales, de 
PInftitut National de France, ex del Athenée de Lyon. S8vo. Pr. 
383. <A Paris, 1800. Of the Peace of Europe, &c. i. e. On the 
Peace of Europe, and the Bafis on which it ought to be founded. 


HIS Member of the National Inftitute gives, in his preface, 
the following analyfis of his work : 

* T with to form a congrels of all the European powers, but a congrefs 
which fhould not be intimidated by open force, nor influenced by fecret 
machinations, f mean to lay the foundation of an equilibrium, which 
fhould not alter the elements of any throne, nor of any republic: to trace 
the firft lines.of-a diplomatic a& between thofe powers, which not one of 
them would find it advantageous to violate; to invite freemen without 
flattery, and kings without abule, to a mutual reftoration, without pre- 
tending to bean infallible calculator of events, or to more perfeétions than 
human nature can attain. 1 prefcribe, [ predi& nothing; I only offer mo- 
deft doubts to the reprefentatives of nations.” 

We are as defirous as Mr. de Sales can be, that all thefe wonderful 
events fhould take place ; but our Eenglifh phlegm prevents us from 
rifing, as he does, on the wings of French enthufiafm, and viewing 
this promifed land with any hopes of future poffeffion. Imperfect 
materials can never produce a perfeét work ; and, unlefs this projec- 
tor can form men anew, he will find that he has promifed what hu- 
man nature cannot attain. But, though we are not fo fanguine as 
this writer, as tothe refult of his plan, we muft do him the jutftice 
to fay, that there is much of his work, which, if followed, would 
prevent the dreadful frequency of war, and improve the focial order 
and happinefs of Europe; and that, in many parts, he difplays a 
moderation, which we feldom meet with in a citizen of Confular 
France ; theugh, in others, the Frenchman, and the flatterer of the 
prefent defpot are fufficiently confpicuous, All the departed revolu- 
tionary governments and governors he {peaks with a freedom which, 
in the days of their power, would have fent him to the guillotine : 
fome aiulation, therefore, of the prefent ruler became neceflary, to 
prove the writer's civifm, and prevent difagreeable confequences. 
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We can frequently fee, that he walks in trammels, that he “dares 
not fpeak out ; and he himfelf laments his ‘ not having the liberty 
to render his book more energetic,” his ‘* not being permitted to de- 
velope his theory as he wifhed.”’ 

We have not room, nor is it neceffary minutely to. analyze this 
work ; it will be fufficient to lay before our readers the means, which 
the author imagines, would produce a lafting peace, and a complete 
balance of power in Europe. His Congrefs, which is to confiit of 
ce gaya from every European power, not. excepting St. 

arino, or Geneva, is to affemble at fome convenient place : 


_ © Not,” fays he, “ to replace Europe exa@ly in the fituation, which 
exifted before the firft fymptoms of that general infurre€tion, which was on 
the point of diforganizing it: a hundred ages were compriféd in that revolu- 
tion of ten years, and many of the elements, which then exifted, have totally 
difappeared, Let not man attempt to repair, what time never can repair. 

** The following are the firfl elements of the modified plan, which I 
fhould propole, not too much to delacerate Europe, in which a wile poli- 
tical divifion was eftablifbed at the Peace of Weftphalia: However imper- 
feci thele elements may be, they have a great advantage over all thofe theo- 
ries of mutilation, and facrifices of ftates, which might be prefented at a ge- 
neral diet; becaule, as I will for ever repeat, they are allied to the Aa if 
mental principle, re{peét for property ; without which all the relations of 
ftate to ftate, are only infolent wreftling of ftrength with weaknefs, all the 
conneftions between the rulers and the governed, a mere chaos of diforgani- 
zation, and anarchy. I fhould wifh then that, with fome modifications, 
which the new order of things renders neceflary, Europe, but Europe only, 
fhould retain thofe political limits, thofe diplomatic relations, and that ba- 
lance of power, which were eftablifhed by the Plenipotentiaries of the Great 
Powers, at the Peace of Weltphalia. I fay Europe only, for as our philan- 
throphy isnot as yet fufficiently mature, to make the reft of the globe 
affociates in our tutelary plans, we muft condemn our reafon to permit 
that Afia, Africa, and the New World, fhould pay the indemnities, and 
fatisfy the pretenfions, of the conquering ftates. 

* According to this plan, all the little States will be re-eftablifhed, and 
all the Great Powers, who with not to lofe the fruit of their conquefts, 
will be indemnified for the expences of the war, by the gold of the con- 
guered,- or will receive full indemnification in the colonies.” 


Without entering into a difcuffion of the merits of this plan, we 
fhall juft obferve, that this philanthropic man of peace, who declares 
that he holds property as facred, either belies his charaéter, when he 
propofes that the conquered fhould pay the expences of the conquer- 
ors, or, by fome ftrange perverfion of underftanding, does not confi- 
der go/d, as property. ‘The arrangement, that Afia, Africa, and the 
New World fhould pay all the indemnities, however the object of it 
may ‘here be endeavoured to be concealed, is obvioufly hoftile to Great 
Britain ; and is intended to deprive her of moft of the poffeffions fhe 
has acquired, both in the Eaft and Weft Indies. Were there any 
doubt of this, what Mr. de Sales fays, in another place, renders it ine 


controvertible. 
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* England, who alone, of all the coaleiced Powers, has gained by the de. | 


laceration of Europe, threatens, by her poffeffions in the Antilles, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the African and Indian Archipelagos, to create 
for herielf the exclufive empire of the feas. The Congrels, in its wildom, 
will difculs this important caufe of Europe, againft Great Britain.’ —* Great 
Britain, if ever the Congrefs has the philanthropic courage to labour for the 
pene ine. of the whole world, will have to juftify herfelf before it, with re- 
{pe€t to her expeditions againft Minorca and Malta, for having feized the 
territories of Tippoo Saib, for the invafion of Surinam and Demerary, and 
the conqueft of the Cape of Good Hope.” 


From all this, it is plain, why the writer’s balance of power, as fet- 
tled at the Peace of Weftphalia, is confined to Europe. 

Mr. de Sales, having thus fettled the affairs of Europe by his 
congrefs, to preferve the peace and balance of power thus eftablifhed, 
has contrived a regulating tribunal, which, like the AmphiCtyons of 
Ancient Greece, are to be the confervators of beth, ‘The little fuccefs 
which the Grecian tribunal had, in maintaining.the peace and equi- 
Jibrium of theircountry, fhould have led this writer to place lefs con- 
fidence, in his political confervatory. 

As an additional barrier againft war, and the derangement of the 

olitical balance, this writer propofes, that Europe fhould be divided 
into four confederacies: Germany, as it exifted at the Peace of Wett- 
phalia, to form one. A fecond, to confift of Ruflia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Poland, the latter having been reftored to independency. 
The ftates of Italy isto be the third: and the fourth to be compofed 
of Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and Great Britain. This laft, 
he confeiles, rather preponderates in the fcale, but watched, as it 
would be, by the other confederacies, and by the confervatory tribunal, 
he thinks that the balance would be effetually preferved. 

Such are the means which, the author fancies, would produce the 
end, he fays, he has in view. How inadequate they are, mult be obvious 
to every one in the leaft acquainted with human nature. He builds a 
pillar of ftraw on an expofed fituation, and expeéts it to refift the 
fury of every ftorm. Why will political {peculators forget, that man 
is the object of their {peculations ? 

Mr. de Sales is afraid, and ‘with much reafon, that the injuftice, 
ambition, and atrocities, of revolutionary France, which, he confeffes 
has rendered her an obje& of hatred and diftruft to the other powers of 
Europe, he therefore devotes a whole chapter to the defence of that 
country. The apology he makes is pitifully fophiftical, it is true, 
but it is perhaps the beft that could be made. All the various rulers of 
France, till Bonaparte feized the reins, he allows were monilers ; but 
he maintains, that their crimes were exclufively their own, and that 
the nation was pure and unfullied, and {till remains fo.—He goes far- 
ther, and affures us, that the Confular Government is as pure as the 
nation en maffe, and that Europe has nothing to fear from this confoli- 
dated purity / But let us hear himfelf. 


s¢ J have hitherto fpoken with {ome vigour of the outrages of the French 
: as anarchy, 
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anarchy, from the fall of the Throne till the commencement of the Cons 
fular Government. I have thundered with fome vehemence again{t the 
revolutionary tyrants, and the delpots of Fru@tidor, who wifhed to reges 
nerate their own nation, by alfaflinations, by diplomatic plots, wars of cx 
termination and robbery. The franknels and courage of that impars 
tiality, give me fome right to the prefent explofion of my patriotifm, 
After having been juft to our enemies, I may now be equally fo to my 
fellow-citizens—having, for feven years, *pled the caufe of Europe again{t 
France, | may now, for a moment, plead the caufe of France againft Eu. 
rope,’”’— 

** France has emerged from the peftilential cloud of her Revolution, 
but fhe did not give rile to it, neither has fhe diretted it, ‘The contagion 
has {wept away men in detail, but the body of the nation has remained pure f 
The perturbator, who called forth the cloud from hell, bears the impreffion 
of it on his degraded forehead, but nota fingle difgraceful {car can be dif- 
cerned on the mafs of its vzétims,” (meaning the nation /\—** Since the 
French then are innocent of the crimes of their Rulers, why fhould Europe 
punifh them by refuling to grant them peace?” Europe does not refufe 
peace; it is the ardent with of every European Government,” 

But while Mr. de Sales’ mnocents continue to enjoy, without fcrupl 
with triumph, the fruits of the crimes of their demagogues, while the French 
Nation, which he contends is fo pure, perfilts in retaining the unjuft acqui- 
fitions of the moft atrocious of its revolutionary defpots, while it perfe. 
veres in overturning thrones, and diffolving the bands of focial ordcr, the 
powers cf Europe can fec nothing in this writer’s diftin@ion without a 
difference, and muft look upon what he is pleafed to call the “ French 
Nation,” in the fame light as that, which he ftigmatifes with the name of 
French Faétion.”” When the tyger is gorged with prey, his ferocity fube 
fides intoa temporary calm, but {till he is a tyger. 

Mr. de Sales, having exhaufted his bile on all the former revolu- 
tionary tyrants, has nothing left to pour forth before the Confular 
foot{tool, but {trains of panegyric. 


‘« The Governments of Europe,”—he fays— attempted, during feven 


years, to fubdue the flux and reflux of revolutionary paflions, and they funk — 


before their violence ; they organized tempefts, and have been fhipwrecked 
in the ftorm. But now, a firm and humane Government” (Bona- 
parte’s!) has replaced thofe modes of ruling Republics, which trufted for 
fecurity and ftrength to inhumanity alone. Thofe modes are now no more, 
and (I {wear it by the French name!) they can never return.” 

We do not like this /wearing, nor this new divinity, in whofe name the 
writer {wears. Is there any thing, however abfurd, however vilely atro. 
cious, however contradiétory, to which the French nation have not {worn ; 
and has there a revolutionary moment pafled away, without there being 


forefworn ? 





* This we hope is true, but we have not, before this publication, heard 
the name of Mr. de Sales.—Philippics againfi men no longer in power are 
no uncommon things. If we underftand this writer right, he means to 
convey the idea, that he was equally vehement againft them in the zenith 
of their authority.—If this be true, we are aftonithed that he is now 
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Mr. de S. goes on—** The Confular Government has declared with {o- 
lemnity, that it will never over-ftep primitive reafon, that morality fh-ll be 
the rule of its action, that it will make no invafions on either French or 
foreign property; and this declaration, long called for by the wifhes of 
every pure being, has had the fan&tion of univerfal France.” We with it 
had a lefs equivocal fanétion, the fanétion of reality. Mr. de S., is not fo 
{crupulous—“* The Government of Brumaire,” he affures us, “ has not 
promifed in vain: the code of its laws attefts the facrifices it has made: the 
éarth on which we tread, the air which we breathe, feem to bear the im- 
preffion of its beneficence !” 


The Public will now be able to afcertain, what they are to expect 
from the perufal of this work. We fhall give only one more extract. 
The author propofes, when the Plenipotentiaries of bis Congrefs 
fhall have agreed upon the principles, which are to ferve as the bafis 
of a general peace, that France fhould publifh a Manifefto, in which 
all her pretenfions are to be fully and clearly ftated, that there may 
be no room for future equivocation. Among other propofed contents 
of this Manifefto, he thinks that the with ot France, with refpeét to 
the royal dynafty of the Bourbons, fhould not be left doubiful. What 
follows is his fentiment on the fubjec. 


«* We cannot diffemble, that fa&tion alone dethroned Louis XVI.; and 
whatever may be the opinion of the wife refpecting this, it is effential to 
the glory and tranquillity of all the powers of Europe, that this queftion 
fhould no longer be a problem. It is therefore of the utmoft importance, 
that the Manifefto of France fhould moft folemnly declare, that, on the re- 
éfiablifhment of peace, the whole nation thall be confulted, with refpe& to 
the revolution of 1792; that it fhall have the fulleft liberty to exprefs its 
with, and that its decifion fhall be without appeal, as to the right, as well 
as the exercife of its fovereignty. France will either annul the aG@ which 
dethroned the Bourbon family, and then the natural heir of our 65 Kings 
will recover, like Henry the Great, his heritage; or it will ratify, by its 
fuffrage, feven years of fanguinary ftruggles in favour of liberty; and them 
the Confular Government become as firm as that of Penn and Wathington, 
will only have to occupy itfelf, with the generous care of indemnifying the 
Houfe of Bourbon, either by a grant of fuch a fum, as will guard againit 
any new reverfe of fortune, or by eftablifhing for it a new Sovereignty im 
fome of the vacant States, fuch as Belgium, or Poland.” 


There is an apparent candour, in thus propofing to leave this im- 
portant queftion to be determined by the free voice of the nation ; 
but it is only apparent. In the prefent ftate of France, what freedom 
ef choice can be expected? Under the military regime of the Conful, 
the freedom of choice would be equal to that of the requifition- 
aty volunteers, who were fent, by thoufands, to the armies in 
ebrains 

As a compofition, this work is too defultory ; it is overloaded 
with declamation, and is deeply tinged with that {pecies of falle 
i it which characterifes molt of the works of Republicarz 

ramce. 
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Poyage dans la Haute Pennf\lvanie; i. e. Travels in Upter Pennfylvania, 
and the State of New York. By an Adoptive Member of the 
Onéida Nation. Tranflated:and publifhed by the Author of Let» 
ters of an American Cultivator. 3 vols. 8vo. Pp. 420. 1801. 


HE moft minute and circumftantial account, which we could 

poflibly give of this bulky production, would be, by tranflating 
the prehxed contents of the chapters; but, as this tranflation would 
occupy upwarJs ef thirty of our pages, we ‘hall adopt a fumewhat 
fhorter method. Thefe travels are given to the public, as a tranflae 
tion of an Englifh manufeript, obiained in the following very gue/s 
tionable manner : 


“ Among the number of veffels,” fays the tranflator, “ which, fome 
“months fince, were wrecked at the mouth of the Elbe, was the Morniug. 
“€ Star, from Philadelphia, bound for Copenhagen. This floop and her 
“ cargo, were unhappily loft in fight of Helligoland, 

« Among the articles, which were thrown on fhore by the tide, wag 
* found a cafe containing fome newfpapers, pamphlets, and manufcripts ; 
but not having been reclaimed, by any of the few who efeaped the wreck, 
“ it was put afide, with foe other fpoiled merchandife, and, as is ufual, 
“€ fent to the cuftom houfe of Copenhagen, and publickly fold. 

“ At that time fome bufinets having led me to this capital, I found 
“‘ myfelf recommended to the merchant, who had purchafed the greater 
“ part of the goods. He mentioned the cafe which chance had placed in 
* his poffeilion; the deplorable ftate in which he had found the manus 
“ f{cripts; and the trouble he had taken in preferving them from tota} 
* jofs.” ‘* IL donot, however,” faid he, ‘* know the title of what has fo 
“ much interefted me, the work is in Englith, and you know lama 
“ ftranger to that language. It is you who muft initruct me, what to think 
** of it; and, if | have any merit, it is in having colleGed the wrecks, ig 
* having drawn them from oblivion. Here they are; I confide them te 
‘© you; read, and give me your opin’on of them,” 


We now fec our tranflator in poffeflion of thefe papers. Excited, 
he fays, as much by curiofity, as the defireof plealing M. yyy, he 
eagerly undertook the tafk of perufing them, and found them to con= 
tain an accountof travels, through the United States. Then foliow 
fome flourifhes on American independance; and the tranflator, in his 
converfation, with the merchant, informs us, that a great number of, 
the chapters were loft or mutilated, and that the /alt water had ef 
faced almoft all the dates. He thought, however, that, with the af> 
fiftance of notes, it would be poflible ta place thofe, which remained; 
nearly in their primitive order; and that, notwithftanding the repeti-’ 
tions, chafins, and impertections of ftyle, the work would poflefs’ 
confiderable intereft. Convinced that the owner of the manufcripts, 
was among the number of unfortunates who had perifhed, the mer 
chant permitted him to take @ copy* of them, and he had juft finifhed 
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the tranflation, and formed the project of publifhing it, when he 
thought proper to confult his friends, as to the fafety and propricty of 
the act. In this con/ultation, a profufion of compliment is paid to 
the good genius, and courage of a young man thirty-one years of age; and 
one of the confulted, advites him to delay its appearance ** t2// the new 
$s fun which already lightens, the horizon, shall have attained its meridian 
&¢ height; that THE WASHINGTON OF FRANCE, fhall have had t:me 
S* to unfold, in adminiflration, the talents waich he difplayed at the bead 
S© of hisarmies. Who can tell what DESTINY may permit him, cne day, 
S* ta do to repair fo many difafters, to heal fo many wounds!!! !”— 
The oppofition of thele, and other equally cogent arguments, is over- 
borne by others, who perfuade him, agreeably to his own inclination, to 
throw himfelf on the indulgence of the public. “The tranfiavor has ac~ 
cordingly gratified himfelf ; but we are forry to fay, that he has not 
indulged the public. 

Of the author, all the intelligence which the manufcript afforded 
was, that he was an adoptive member of the Onéida nation, and that 
S. J. D. C. were the initials of his name. 

From all this, our readers will perceive, that the authenticity of the 
work, is very much to be doubted. We do not affert, that it is extirely 
the offspring of imagination; but truth and fiction feem to be blended 
in fo intricate a manner, that a f{eparation of them appears impoffible ; 
and the whole prefents a ftrong femblance of French fabrication. 
Among the internal evidence of the truth of this fuppofition, is a 
Cherokee tradition, faid to have been tranflated in 1774, by order of 
the grand chief of war, Attacul-Culla (the little carpenter) to be 
fent to Lord William Campbel, then governor of South Carolina, 
Of this tradition, fuys the author of thefe travels, Mr. Atkins, the 
fecretary of Lord Campbel, permitted me, fome years afterwards, to 
take acopy. This mythological fragment prefents a narrative of the 
defcent to earth of Agan-Kitchee-Manitou, the fupreme deity of the 
Cherokees. After paffing through a variety of metamorphofes, to 
enable him to judge, with accuracy, of the ftate of things in this 
world, he aflumes the human form. In the courfe of a converfation, 
which he holds with one of the human fpecies, he utters the follow- 
ing refined and philofophical fentiments : 


“* The aftonifhing perfe@tability, with which the Creator has endowed 
the intelligence of man, the fublime fentiments which he has placed in 
his heart, chief works of his goodnefs and his power, are the moft pre- 
cious gifts, which a father could beftow on his children. And after all, 
what is man, that being, fo vain and prefumptuous ?>—A living atom, of 
which the generations pafs on earth, like the fhadows of clouds driven 
“ by the winds. And this earth ?—A point in the immenfity of the uni- 


“ verfe, one of the fmalleft globes, among the millions of which it is com- 
ce 7 7? 
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Still {peaking of man, he fhortly after fays : 

‘¢ If the number of his days is fhort, if they are replete with trouble 

and affliction, the infeparable companions of life, the ineatinguilbad 
« {park 
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*€ fpark which animates him, caufes him to feel, to think, that man fhall 
* furvive after death, to receive, in the region of fpirits, the recompenfe 
“ of his fufterings and virtues, or the punithment of his crimes. If that 
** compenfation exitied not, a thoufand times happier would it have been 
“ for him, if he had never teen the light of the fun, fince, gifted with 
** reafon, and deprived of the confolations of hope, he would be the moft 
** unicriunate of created beings.” 


The juftice of thefe fentiments, we certainly do not feel inclined to 
gueftion ; but to their being found in an ancient Cherokee tradition, 
we cannot be induced to fubfcribe. “Phe diving atom, the pornt'in the 
immenfity of the univerfe, and the fmalle/? globe, among the millions of 
which that univerfe 1s compofed, favour too lirongly of European refine- 
ment, and philofophy ; while the inextinguifbable /park, the tnmortality 
of the foul, and the doctrine of future rewards and punifhments, have 
evidentiy proceeded from the revelation of Chriftiantty. 

We have hitherto {poken of this work, as doubting its authenti- 
city ; admitting, however, that no impofition has been praétifed in 
its manufactory, the circumitances, which it relates, are fo unintereft- 
ing, and the details are fo extremely tedious, that we fuppofe it 
{carcely poflible, to be ever waded through by an Englifh reader. 
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De l'Infiuence de la Philofophie fur les Forfaits de la Revolution, Par 
un Officier de Cavaleric. i.c. Of the Influence of Philofophy, on 
the Crimes of the Revolution. 8vo, PP. 255. 1801 


HE author himfelf will beft explain, what is here meant b 

Philofophy, and the influence it has had on the Crimes of the 
French Revolution. ‘* Mallet du Pan,” fays he, ** pretends that 
Voltaire, Rouffeau, D’Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, and all thofe 
men, Iefs or more celebrated, who have figured under the banners of 
philofophy, did not form a homogeneous fect, that they had neither 
an uniform dotrine, nor the fame end in view ; and that their object 
was not to overturn religion, and the laws.” On this point I am not 
of his opinion. Iam willing to believe, that Voltaire, who had the 
childifh vanity of rivalling the great, and the meannefs to flatter the 
moft corrupted courtiers of his time, who wifhed, by every means, to 
make all thofe he called gentlemen philofophers, and who declared, that 
he liked not the government of the rabble, would not have relifhed 
the government of Marat and Roberfpierre more than that of Treill- 
hard, or La Révaillére.. Iam likewile perfuaded that the feeling and 
virtuous Rouffeau ! who abhorred every revolution, which was to be 
purchafed at the expence of a fingle drop of blood, would have fhed 
bitter tears over the 2d of September, over the law of the fufpected, 
or of hoftayes, over the profcriptions, whether private, or en ma/ffe, over 
thofe arbitrary banifhments and aflaffinations, which have either laid 
wafte France, or enfanguined her foil. But, it isno lefs true, that 
Voltaire, by ridiculing every civil and religious inftitution; that 
lis Roufleau, 
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Roufleau, by declaiming againft the inequality of conditions, (a ne- 
ceflary evil in civil fociety, if it be indeed an evil,) by difleminating 
in his works, maxims re{pecting property, which have ferved as a 
text to jacobinical amplifications ; that Helvetius, by teaching ma- 
terialifm ; that Diderot, by compreffing the whole philofonhical doc- 
trine, into the following energetic axiom: ‘* The /aff King mutt be 
frrangled in the bowels of the laf prie/f;” and that the /yftem of nature, 
by endeavouring to banifh from the univerfe that Being, who is its 
fou), and direétor, have rendered men unguiet and turbulent, have 
ftamped upon their minds egotifm and immorality, and have awak- 
ened thofe cruel paffions; of which we have reaped the bloody fruits. — 
*¢ La Harpe, at the time when he had yet a place among thete phi- 
Jofophers, acknowledged, that Voltaire, Roufieau, Mably, and Hel- 
vetius, beheld no refource, except in atta] revolution. He!vetius had 
no hopes but in our being conquered ; he did not think us worthy of 
acivil war. Mably,expreff'd ferious difpleafure againft tvofe, who 
applauded when any partial retorm was made. ‘** So ‘much. the 
worle,” exclaimed he, ** if fome good is done, that will fupport for 
atime the old machine, which muft be defrayed!” Let us liften to 


Voltaire himfelf. §¢* If you with to have good laws, burn thofe you 
have, and make new ones.” 


‘€ In a fe@ which profeffed univerfal fcepticifm, uniformity of doétrine 
was.ufelefs, The philofophers, while one attacked the foundation of t'e 
edifice, another the roof, and the others the walls, all uniformly had the 
fame « bject in view, and that object was de/iruction.” Lp. 9. 


As the total deftruciion of the then exilting ftate of things was the 
ot of thefe men, who claimed the exclufive privilege of being 
called philofophers ; the author juftly obferves, that they perfifted in 
effecting their purpofe, without regarding thofe dreadful confe- 
quences, which, had they been wife men, they muft have foreicen, 


and from which, if good men, they ought to have recoiled with 
hotror. 


‘* They”, fayshe, “ feared not to endanger the peace of mankind, by the 
trial of their futile theeries, by venturing on experiments, the fuccets of which 
could not be warranted, by a fingle patt event. Like toe ferpent th t fe- 
duced our firft parents, they wanted to periuade men that, by ¢4:7r means, 
they would, become moft extraordinary beings, that to them the whole 
icienté of good and evil would be unfolded, and that they would acquire 
a’ degree of perfection, attainable only by their philofophy, Dazzled by 
thefe extravagant promifes, mankind yielded the more readily to the 
temptation, as it flattered their moft violent and domineering. paflions. 
It pleated Divine Providence to blind their hearts, to fuffer them to difplay 
all thefe enormities, of which human pridé and prefumption are capable, 
when abandoned to themielves. Madnefs and jolly took poffeffion of 
every head, and serocity ruled fupreme in every heart. Philofophy has, in 
part, kept her word: the has made us hear and {ee what, in ro preceding 
age, had ever been heard or feeu. The evil fpirit, unchained by her, has, 
im his diabolical frenzy, torn afunder every locial tie, and eee 
| Tamas Brite: Sem fe yt ind, 
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kind, by hitherto unheard-of crimes. Men. in general, feeing by what 
fatal illufions they had been deceived by philofophy, remain in a flate of 
amazement and itupor, a few only recollect that “ it is written, | will 
defiroy the witdom of the wife, I will bring to nothing the under ftanding 
of the prudent. Where is the wife? Where is the feribe? Where is the 
difputer of this world? Hath not God made foolith ug wifdom of this 
world?” Preface. Pp. 39, 40, 41, 42. 

The author having proved, that the diflolution of the then exiftin 
ftate of fociety, the extinction of religion, and the deftruction of the 
throne were the atchievemenis, which thofe men, who prefumptuouily 
arrogated to themfelves the exclufive appelfation of philofophers, had at 
heart; having proved, that this object muft have been purfued, either 
from the molt grofs ignorance of human nature, or muft have ori- 
ginated from an atrocity of mind, which cannot be conce.ved, but of 
perfons who could teach the doctrines which they taught, or rather, 
which proceeded from a fatal combination of both; paints the refule 
of their philofophic ende vouis, in a detail of the confequences. 
Thefe are ftamped, as was to be expected, with the characters of 
diforder, devaftation, and of blood; they exh'bit enormities hitherto 
unknown, and from which the moft favage cf th» human race, until 
his heart had been fieeled by this philolophica) regeneration, would 
have turned afide, with loathing and horror. “This detail we have not 
yoom to enter upon, not ts it recefary that we fhould, as moft of the 
facts are already fufficiently notorious: luc a part of the genecal 
view, which the writer gives in his Preface, it may not be improper 
to lay before the public: for the whole of thet gencral view, we 
muft refer our readers, to the excellent Preface of the author. 

_© War, either foreign or domettic, maffacres, pillage, proferiptions, ty- 
ranny, treafon, and perfidy, have never cealed to exilt among men ; it is 
the confiant and melancholy tale of hiflory. Put the confequences have 
been more or lefs fatal, in proportion as the contrivers of fuch fcenes, or 
the ators in them, haye preferved more or | fs of morality. ‘bhe exceties 
of force and violence are momentary ; they even fometimes temper anew 
the foul, and give it fuperior energy. ‘Ihe excetles or corruption, which, 
in fact, is the open contempt .f every principle of juftice and nyorality, 
convert man, by a total change of his nature, into the vilefl, and moft 
ferocious of animals.—1l v sintain then, that never did human perver fity 
fhew itfelf in forms more hideous and frightful, than in the Lrench Reve-~ 
hition. Never did it difplay fo many refources, or better _ knows how to 
employ, for the torinent and defiruction of men, the ivecans whi h had been 
given for their pret rvation, and happinets. Never dti it calculate its 
crimes, with more mature reflexion; never execute them with more cale 
lous imfenfibility. Never did it, with more daiing in pudence, trample on 
every rule of juftice,and honour, Never was the cupice of crime fo widely 
extended; and never were its productions io difaftrous, 

« What, in comparifon, are the moft remarkable wras of human fero- 
city? ‘Lhe profcription of SyHa, lafted only a few months. His tift com- 

relended thofe aione, who had appeared’ in armis againtt him, or, who 
had thewn, by their aétions, that they were his declared Cnemies. ° If ma- 
lignity or avatiee contrived to intert the fa:mes of mcu, not engaged in the 
e eens quarrel, 
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quarrel, they found advocates, who had the courage to defend, and judges 
who had equally the courage to acquit them. It was the fame in the pro- 
fcription of the Triumvirs. It was eee ‘d for the French Revolntion, to 
brand, as a crime in the proferibed, their retreat from danger, and trom 
death. In neither of tho! e limes ~e . re exilt a per rmanent profcription, 
a litt of death remaining open for cight or nine yeurs, and in which the 
moft defpicable pallions, and the meanc it agents, had ihe right, and the 
power to injert your name. 

** In thote ancient protcriptions, are to be found not unfrequent marks 
of refpect for morals, amidtt the mof thocking barbarity. ‘hey did not 
then applaud the naga who denounced a brother, nor the fervant, who 
betrayed his mafter. A flave who had betrayed his, was, by order of 
Sylla, punithed capital iy, at the fame time thai he profited by the crime of 
the intormer. ‘The women, whom the mott barbarous nations count it 
their duty to refpect, were fpared. ‘Lhey cid not, as we have done, vio- 
Jate, by every brutal outrage, the ee of thofe females, whom the re- 
volutionary will permitted to live. The Roman ladies prefent themfelves 
before the tribunal of the Triumvirs, to petition against cne of their editts ; 
at their approach, the furrounding Satelites give way with refpett; they 
are heard, and obtain juflice. 

The mailacre of St. Barthelemi, is certainly one of the moft dreadful 
events to be met with in the page of hittory. But, had thofe execution- 
ers, the bate precaution, like the murderers of the od and 3d of September, 
or of the revolutionary, committees, previoutly to difarm and imprifon the 
victims, they had dettined for facrifice? When they attacked them in 
their homes, did not they leave them the power of defence, and of felling 
their lives, atthe deareft rate? In what other corner, | will not fay of the 
world, but of Hell, have they ever conceived the idea of examining the 
quarries, to afcertain the number of carcafes, which they could contain ? 
This trantcendent atrocity was referved for France. lor her was referved 
that unfeeling preparation of pits, to fwallow up, and of quick-lime to 
deftroy the carcafes, of that infinite number of fellow-creatures, which fhe 
doomed to death, without a reafonable motive, and without examination. 
“Phe irritation of conquett, in the firft ebullition of rage, may have aban- 
doned a city, to al] the horrors of war; but it is to the calloufrefs of revo- 
Jutionary reflexion, that we owe the conflagration, and deftruction of entire 
communes, atter having mafiacred a part of the inhabitants.” Preface, 
Pp. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 


~ Such is the picture, drawn by our author, of the ** New Heavens, 
and New Earth,” foretold by Voltaire, and his brother philofophers ! 
France, the whole world, while they weep tears of blood, can atteft 
the truth of ihe delineation, Part of the bleflings fhowered down 
upon thefe new Heavens, and new Earth, we may Jearn from 12 volumes 
in 8vo, clolely printed ; they contain a lift of thofe, who fell victims 
to, the revolutionary tribunals. ‘This hiftory of death, comprehends 
neither the mafiacres, en mafje, of the Glaciere, nor thofe of the 2d and 
3d of September » nor the witraillades of Lyons and Toulon, nor the 
noyades, and revolutionary marriagesof Nantes, nor that multitude of 
partial aflafinations, which have, for thefe ten ycars, rendered France 
a fcene of blood, and an object of horror, Still lefs does it “ae 
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hend the arbitrary deportations and imprifonments, the pillage of 
property, the conflagrations, the excefles, and. outrages of every kind, 
by which the difciples of the Frenci: philofophers, have fignalized their 
reign of /iberty and eguality ! 

While the French philofophers, and their difciples were poifoning 
the minds of men, their machinations, the writer remarks, did not 
pafs unnoticed ; and the confequences were predicted, with attonifhing 
precifion, by many. But, though it could prediét, ** the fmall, ftill 
voice” of reafon could not prevent the impending deftruction. A 
prediction, fingularly remarkable for its precifion, is given from a 
fermon of Father Beauregard, preached in Notre Dame, thirteen 
years before the Revolution. Raving faid, that the deftruction of 
Church and State, was the object of the philofophers, the preacher 
exclaims with all the fire of Gallic oratory : 


“© The axe and hammer are in their hands, they only watch the favours 
able’moment, for overturning the Altar, and the ‘Throne. Yes, O Lord! 
thy temples will be pillaged, and deltroyed, thy feftiva]s abolifhed, thy 
name blafphemed, and thy worthip profcribed. But, Great God! what do 
] fee! what founds ttrike my ear! To the divine hymns, which made 
thefe facred vaults refound to thine honour, fucceed moft profane and 
Ja{civious fongs, And thou! unchafte Venus! infamous divinity of pa- 
ganifm! thou comeft here, audacioufly to take the place of the Living 
God! to feat thyfelf upon the throne of the Holy of Holies, and to receive 
the criminal incenfe of thy new votaries!” Pp. 127, 128. 


To this prediction our author fubjoins the following reflexion. 


“ Of all the infamies, to which the delirium of a people, brutalized by 
(falfe) philofophy, could be fuppofed to abandon themfelves, that here pre- 
dicted, is certainly the laft, that could have been imagined. Who could 
have believed, that in the eighteenth century, blazing with the light of 
philofophy, that, in that city which was its chief focus, a //rumpet would 
have been placed in triumph, on the altar of its moft auguit temple, and 
that a fenfelefs and degraded people, with cenfers in their hand, would 
have proftrated themfelves, before the difgufting leavings of public profti- 
tution?” P, 128. 


We agree with him, that nothing could be more infamous, or 
could more ftrongly mark the utter degradation of the human mind, in 
France ; but, even this, and every thing ftill more intamous, were 
it poflible to conceive any thing more fo, cannot aftonifh us in a li- 
centious people, fet free from every tie, which binds man to man; 
who had been taught, that virtue and vice, juftice and injuftice have 
no ftable exiftence, but change their nature, according to the ever 
varying ftate of fociety; that they depend alone on the will of the 
fovercign people; that religion is the creature of pricftcraft, and ime 
mortality an idle dream. We may be difgufted with, we may abhor 
their deeds, but we cannot be furprifed at any act of fuch a people. 

One thing has ftruck us, in almoft all the late French publications, 
which appear adverfe to the Revolution, which animadvert on the 
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follies, the abfurdities of the various ephemeral conftitutions, and ex- 
claim againft the atrocities of their fabricators. —T hey all of them, as 
far as we recollgct, {peak favourably of the Revolution, effected by 
the Corlican Adventurer, and, of the Confular Government. We 
fufpect that they feel this adulation to be neceflary ; and that the 
would not be permitted, without foothings of this kind, to fpeak fo 
frecly of governments, under which Bonaparte had rifen, from ob. 
feurity, to confideration and power, by executing their unjult, and exe- 
crable mandates. ‘The prefent writer follows the fteps of his prede- 
eeffors; and though we have perhaps already exceeded our proper 
bounds, in extracts from this work, we will venture to lay a part of 
whut he fays on this fubject before our readers. 
Kuowing that he is about to animadvert, with the utmoft fevevity, 

on the maxims and acts of Revelutionary France, he takes care to 
enter the following caveat in his Preface, 


“ It is furely unneceffary to acquaint the reader, that all that I fhall fay, 
is only relative to the ftate of France before the 18th Brumaire, which in- 
contettably began a new era in the Revolution, and put an end to one of 
its moft extraordinary abfurdities, 1 mean that conftant fubmiffion of our 
armies, to the commands of a few pitiful lawyers. Hiftory had never re- 
corded an example of a lke fubmitiion. The lawyers, it is true, had 
written on their paper, “ that the armed force is effentially obcdieni*.” No- 
thing, however, is more repugnant to the eilence of force, than obedience. 


The 18th Bramaire changed this unnatural order of things; from that pe- 


riod they began to re-ailume their proper place; and, by a neceflary con- 
fequence, principles of juftice and moderation have, all at once, fucceeded 
to ihe maxims of the moft impertinent, and infignificant of tyrants !” 


After this eulogium on the juftice and moderation of the Confular 
Government, it would have been ungrateful, not to permit the writer 
to fay what he pleafes, of all thofe conftitutions and governments, to 
-which th's juft’and moderate Conful put an end, by his own Revolu- 
tion @ la bayonctte. It appears to us, however, notwith{tanding this 
vaunted juitice and moderation, that for the permifficn to {peak the 
truth, of the departed governments of France, the price of falfebood? 
mutt be pard ; that every thing, but truth, mult be {poken of the pre- 
fent. ‘“l bat acquicfeence in the prefent itate of things, that {pecies of, 
contentment under it, if it be real, we can only atiribute to national 
vanity, and fay, that a Frenehman chufes rather to tremble under 
the paw of the tyger, than be harrafled and mangled by inferior ani- 
mals. 

- Upon the whole, we can recommend this werk, as both ufeful, and 
entertaining. lt fhews, with an evidence not to be contradicted, 
that the vapity, ireligton, and immorality of a fet of:mea, pretending 
exclufively to be guided by pure reafon, (though they proved them- 
felves to be totally unacquainted with human nature), and acting 
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Storch’ Picture of Peterfourgh. ass 
with indefatigable induftry for a length of years, on a fate of fociety 
open, from almoft univerfal corruption, to receive -the impreffion, 
produced that monfler, the French Revolution. At the fame time it 


paints, with equal truth, the features of that formidable and out-, 


rageous monfier, which, with Liderty, Equality, and the Rights of Alax 
Injits mouth, has, for a melancholy period of years, exercifed the 
moft defpotic, and fanguinary tyranny, trampled on every right of 
man, and torn afunder every bond of fociety. 

The work is announced, as the produ@tion of an officer of cavalry ; 
from fome internal proofs, we are rather difpofed to give it to a 
clerical author. Bui, trom whatever quarter it proceeds, it is a 
publication, of which no order of men need to be athamed. 
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Storch’s Picture of Peterfburgh from the German. Longman and 
Rees. 1801. 


HIS work prefents to the reader, a very natural and juft arrange- 

ment; firft, the Topography of the City, and the Face of the cir- 
¢umjacent Country, that {trikes a firanger’s cye; next, the Appearance 
and Numbers of the Inhabitants; thirdly, their Manners, Purfuits, 
civil, military, and religious Inititutions, and fuch other objedls, as, 
inilead of immediately {triking the fenfes, are learned by time, and ob- 
fervation. Beginning with the fituation of Peterfburgh, he enquires 
into the policy ot having the capital of the country, in an angle of 
the empire; and juiifies the views of Peter the Great, in chufing 
that fcite. Prefixing an accurate map, he, with reference to that 
guide, conducts you through the city, and any man of common ap- 
prehenfion may form a clear, and diftinet image of the town, The 
population of Petcriburgh, is above fix hundred thoufand. The inha- 
bitants are a “ Jarge, compact, and {trong caft of people, but rather 
inclined to fat. “Phe men are handfomer tlian the women. With 
very fine comp!exions, and good features, they are inferior in deli- 
eacy of exprefiion, and elegance of proportion, to more temperate cli- 
mates. Many of the men are gigantic and hercuiean ; and fuch were 
held in greater requelt by the kimprefs, and other court ladies, than 
men of more graceful fymmetry. Milo would be more prized, than 
Antinous or Apoilo, The common people feed very zrolsly, but 
heartily ; in the other rarks, luxury of every fort prevails, though 
without much refinements. ‘The abfolute government of Ruffia, ad- 
mits of a much more vigilant police, than is held compatible with free 
conftitutions. Catharine made very excellent regulations, for public 
fecurity. Robberies and murders are very rarely committed. The 
common Ruffian, if not corrupted by the propentity to drunkennefs, 
fo common in all cold countries, or pretled by extreme want, is fel- 
dom difpofed to excefles of this nature. “The very great awe and 
veneration, which the common people have for their fuperiors in rank, 
eften prevents therm from making attacks, on the molt productive = 
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jects of ease The author narrates an inftarce of the effeat of 
condefcenfion, in a perfon of rank, preventing an evidently intended 
robbery, if not murder. 


A lady of my acquaintance (he fays), was travelling wp the country, 
Her road led through a village, which had lately got an il! name for rcbbe- 
ries and murders, and indeed was become formidable to the whole diftri@. 
By fome unforefeen circumftances, her arrival at this place was delayed till 
the night was fomewhat advanced ; and, as the poft-boors abloluicly refuled 
to drive her any further, fhe was obliged to put up at a cottage. A con- 
verfation, between them and fome people of the village, which, by favour of 
the darknefs, fhe happened to overhear, juftly filled her with ferious alarm, 
On entering the cottage, fhe perceived feveral fellows, according to the 
cultom of the country, lying on the ftove. An old woman, whole nhy- 
fiognomy was not exattly adapted to mipire confidence, accofled her with 
the queft:on, why fhe had hefitated to pals the nightin that village, whether 
it was becaule the fufpeéted, that fhe might not be fafe in her houfe ? and 
{wore, at the fame time, that there was nota man init. The traveller, from 
long experience, being well acquainscd with the charaéter of the nation, 
took care not to.confute this lie; on the contrary, fhe diiplayed the moft 

erfeét confidence, fat down with the utmoft compofure to take fome re. 
F fhment, brovght out a bottle of brandy from her cafe in the fledge, 
cailed down the fellows that were lying on the ftove, and divided its 
contents among them. This behaviour, the bottle of Liandy, and the 
friendly looks of the donor, had their due effeét: the flumberirg, but not 
ftifled fentiment of humanity awoke; and the good-natured, care!els, and 
joyful humour, which is fo peculiar to the common Rufiians, foon broke 
out in noily fongs. ‘The traveller, feeing that fhe had attained her aim, 
Jaid her‘elf down to fleep in an adjacent room, in all appearance without 
any diftruft, forbad her fervants to bring the baggage and arms, into the 
houfe, and even put out the light. At break of day, fhe found a Ruf- 
fian break faft prepared, and her carriage ready for hier farther progrefs. Her 
departure from this band of robbers, was a moral cariacature of a moft fin- 
gular nature. With the confeffion of their criminal way of life, fhe at the 
fame time received from thele people the alfurance, that fhe and all the 

affengers that fhould make ufe of her name, fhould be well received, and 
a lodged in fafety; a promile which was accompanied with the rude 
but undifguiled tcitimony of a hearty affection.” 


The account of inftitutions, both for general, and profeffional edu- 
cation, contains very valuable matter, and fhews the great and wife 
attention Catharine beftowed, on this important obje@. In fpeaking 
of the efforts of the Emprefs to diffeminate knowledge, he draws the 
following parallel, between the illuftrious contemporary fovereigns of 


Ruffia, and Pruffia. 


‘¢ Frederic the Second, like his exalted friend Catharine, was fond of 
the {ciences; like her, he patronized,and cherifhed the Mules; like her, 
he brought many an offering to their altars. Like that Princefs, he 
{trove to diffeminate knowledge and tafte among his people, ufhering in 
the bright beams of philolophy, to difpel the gloom o prejudice and pe- 
dantry, and to dedicate temples to the arts. But Frederic, a Castes Prince, 
who was ignorant of the language of his Gcrman nation, conccitedly re- 
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folved, never to underftand it, even when it was become worthy of his 
efteem ; even when his intimates called his attention to the progre(s of his 
engte Though fo gre it a man, he fuflered himicf here to be conquered, 

y a prejudice often retuted, and now grown obfolete, a prejudice, which 
unhappily deprived the German nation of his follering approbation, and 
robbed it of the incompeniable honour, of being able to appropriate to it- 
felf the greateit of all roval authors. Catharine the Second, by birth and 
education fainiliar with two languages, learnt the third, the more difficule 
of all, amidit the tumultuous throng of a brilliant court, amid? the care of 
an immenfe dominion, aniictt the fhouts of triumph after repeated vidtories, 
—from a fente of duty, and from a patriotic concern in the um provement of 
her people.” 

A chapter, devoted to induftry, gives a very particular account of its 
various efforts, in Peterfoburgh. “he author's views of commerce are 
juft, and indeed able, and fupported by accurate, and minute detail. 
It appears, that the average number of thipping, annually reforting to 
Peterfburg, for fitteen years, from 1775 to 17g0, was 1768, 30 of 
which were Englith. The number of private manufaCories is about 
100. The principal materials on which they are employed, are lea- 
ther, paper, gold and filver, fugar, filk, tobacco, diftilled waters, 
wool, glafs, clay, wax, cotton, and chintz. Leather, as is well 
known, is among the moit important of their manufaCtures, for the 
export trade, accordingly here are fixteen tannaries. The paper 
manufactories amount to the like number, for hangings, and general 
ufe. ‘Twelve gold and filver manutaclories {cll threads, laces, edy- 
ings, fringes, epaulets, &e.; and befide s, there are feveral particular 
fhops, for making all kinds of ufeful and ornamental plate: eight 
fugar works ; feven for filk goods, gauze, cloths, hoze, and ftutfs, 
and a few {mall ones for preparing {nuff, and tobacco. In Peterf- 
burgh, there areartilts and work-fhops, of ali defcriptions, for the fup- 
ply of the moit frivolous luxuries, as well as molt indifpenfable ne- 
ceffaries. Allured by the numerous wants of a great city, and the 
profufion of a court, many thoufands of induftrious and ingenious 
foreigners, have been induced to fettle here; by the continual influx 
of whom, and the communication of their talents, this refidence is 
become, not only the feat of all ingenious trades, but likewife a fource 
of induftry, which fourifh from hence in beneficial ftreams, through 
all the adjacent provinces. All ufeful trades, and a great part of thofe 
for the accommodations of luxury, are carried on by Germans, and 
Rruffians alone. Next tothe Germans, in this relpedt, come the 
Swedes: fome few French live here as cooks, hair-dreflers, snd 
clock-makers. Englifhmen are engaged in breweries, and handi- 
crafts; but the moft numerous foreigners are Germans. From 
the induftry of the city, the author carries us to the libraries, 
both public and private. One of the latt, according to the au- 
thor, deferves particular notice, as fingular in its kind. Containing 
a complete collection of the beft German, Englith, French, and Itae 
lian produétions, together with the Greek and Roman claffics, ig 
remarkable for this circumftance, that it has not one bad, or even in- 
different book. We next attend him to mufeums, and other repofito- 
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ries of curiofities. A chapter contains an account of the literary 
compofitions of Ruffia, including a variety of tranflations, among 
which are many y English books, efpecially romances and poctry, 
Among others, Tom Fones, Jofeph Andrews, Humphrey Clinker, 
Pope’s Eilay on ‘Min, Milton’s Paradife Loft. One of the lat 
chapters defcribes the diverfions, and entertainments, on which fubject 
he exhibits the manners and fentiments of the Ruffians. 


“© The Ruffian, on the whole, is a chearful being. <A happy volatility, 
and a thoughtleffnefs peculiar to himlelf, accompany him through life. ‘The 
moft penurious Condition, and the moft toiliome labour, leave him always 
fome fenfibility, for the enjoyments of his exiftence. The former gives him 


mo concern, as his circle of ideas feldom extends to the reprefentatio n- 


of a nobler, and more refined {tate ef being; and the latter he mitigates 
by finging his country ballads, and taking a drop of brandy. The verge 
at which this excellent ground- colour, in the national charatter, gradually 
fades away, 1s the line of partition between the populace, and the citizen, 
The higher the claffes of mankind, the lefs natural 1s their mirth. In the 
boxes of the opera, and the brilliant circles, the countenances here are as 
gloomy, as in any capital of Europe. A convincing proof, that content 
and fatisfattion, are not confined to the foil of politeneis, and wealth ! 

“ The chearful dilpolition of the common Ruffians being chiefly = 
felted by sine:nc, that may well delerve to be mentioned as the moft 
neral amufement. Every employment, even the moft laborious, the Ruf. 
fian alleviates by finging ; and every fatisfaQion, every amufement, is by the 
fame means heightened, and improved. There is certainly not a nation in 
Europe, in which the propenfity to this amulement is fo prevalent, as im this, 
In France the people ling likewile; bur only opera airs and vAUDEVILLEs, 
which are admired by the genteel part of the public, whereas in Ruffia are 
heard the true popular ditties, com poled and {et to mufic by the inferior 
claffes of the populace, and are fung in the very fame manner, in every town 
and village, from Pete rfburgh to Irkutfk. The national intereft, contained 
in the fubje@s of thele ballads, their extremely fimple, but melodious tunes, 
the mufical difpofitions, and generally well formed-organs of the Rutlians, 

roduce a very agreeable and lurprifing efleét, even on unmutical firangers, 
and foreigners. Tt is therefore a very cuftomary recreation of the higher 
ranks in St. Peterf{burgh, to take with them in the boat, on their parties of 

leafure on the water, a Seal of expert fingers, to fing to them the popular 
Ruffian ballads, a a prac étice likewife often uted, at their tables at home. In 
fummer the Neva is covered with boats, from which thefe fongs refound, 
and particularly on fine evenings, delight the ears of the folitary walkers 
on the quays, lulling thern into {weet reveries, or awakening in them mild 
fenfations, by their joft and plaintive tones.” 


The laft chapter is a f{ummary of the reft, and gives the refult of 
- the various details, to be fownd in the preceding part of the book. 
The work is free from every allufion to the French Rev olution, or 
any Jecobinical doétrines. It conveys a very favourable idea of the 
adminiitrative talents of Catharine, as exhibited in her internal im- 
provements. The only defect we have difcovered in the work, is too 
much introduétion of general principles, in illuftrating the details of 
the various fubjects. Dullertaiions on the advantages of agriculture, 
commerce, 











A Fourney into my own Packets. 


commerce, manufactures, literature; in fhort, phyfical and moral im- 
provement, though undeniably juft, yet being extremely obvious, are 
not neceflary. But; on the whole, Englith literature is indebted to 
this tranflation, as containing a very agreeable and ufeful addition to 
topography and ftatiftical hiitory. 





Voyages dans mes Poches, i.e. A Fourney into my own Pockets. amos 
Pe. 186. Pafthoud. Paris. 1799. 


HIS is one of thofe trifling performances with which the 

French prefs has, in all times, abounded; and it is written 
in a ftyle peculiar to French writers, who hive a wcnderful capa- 
city for expatiating largely on the moft trifling circumftances; and 
for compofing whole pages on a fubjeét which would not afford mat- 
ter for as many lines to an author of any other nation. The younger 
Crebillon was the head of this clafs of writers who have contributed 
not a little to deprave the tafte and to corrupt the morals of their 
countrymen. Of this laft offence however the author, whofe pro- 
duction is before us, is not guilty ; he is trifling but not mifchievous, 
—Of fuch a defultory performance any attempt at analyfis»would be 
equally vain and ufelefs. We fhall tranflate, however, two {hort 
‘chapters, as a {pecimen of the ftyle and manner of the author, 


‘© THE POCKETS, 


« Nothing is talked of but revolutions; they are renewed every moe 
ment; nature hes her revolutions; politics and paflions are in a ftate of 
conftaut fermentation; and from the time of the flood (which was cers 
tainly a tolerably good revolution) to the late Cis-Rhenane Republic, 
men have feen nothing, have made nothing, have written of nothing, but 
revolutions. 

«« And why, then, Gentlemen, have you never read a word of pockete 
revolutions? For without adverting to all the changes which they have 
undergone ‘in form, in cut, in depth, and in their fecrets; what tte, tell 
me, éver furnifhed events more extraordinary, more important, or more 
terrible? And on what ftage, on the other hand, were more agreeable, or 
more interefting events ever exhibited? It is in the pocket of the wicked 
that the project Of his crimes is to be found; it is in the pocket of Egle 
that the billet-doux, which fixes the moment of her lover’s happinefs ime- 
patiently refts. : 

«© What a ray of light fuddenly flafhes on my fight! I no longer fee the 
fky, the trees, the houfes; every thing has difappeared ; I fee nothing but. 
pockets; the patt and the prefent come to offer me the tribute of the 
pockets of their times. Here in thofe of Caligula, I fee the fenfelefs edi@ 
which proclaimed bis horfe a fenator and a Conful ; there, in thofe of Nero, 
the dreadfu) projeét of fetting fire to Rome ;—but, on the other fide, in the 
pockets of Titus, I confole myfelf with the fight of the lift of all the be- 
ings whom he made happy. 

‘© Do not be afraid, Mifs, that I fhould abufe your patience, when on the 
point of conducting you from pocket to pocket, from the time of the creation 
of the world to the prefent day ; I promife you that 1 will not fpeak of your 
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own, which'are by the fide of mine, and in which I perceive fome very 
extraordinary things: but let us proceed to infpe& fome of them. 

*¢ ‘Yonder are fome which are filtering blood Heavens! they are the 
pockets of Robefpierre: Oh, the monftcr! Slips of paper drop from them, 
which on every part contain the word death, in ftriking charaéters; death, 
death, always death. Cruel wretch! death has at laft tiruck thee; it has 
cut off thy criminal life at the moment when ihoufands of viétims were 
about to be facrificed to thy rage ; of what advantage have all thy offences 
been to thee? thou haft not even had the melancholy confolation of tafting 
the fruit of thy crimes. But letus proceed. 

_-“ [ do not know to whom thefe pockets belong ; let us infpect this 
paper. ‘ Plan of a man of fortune, for enchaining difcord, abolifbing batred, 
reconciling parties at enmily, and rendering the whole world bappy.” Alas! my 


dear Sir, your intentions are very réfpectable, but I fear your project is no- . 


thing more than a dteam. 

«« I here {te a multitude of pockets which, formerly full to the top, now 
afford only a frightful vacuity ; look there—but I fhall never finith if I at- 
tempt to examine all thofe which furround me: it would befides be indif- 
Greet to give too exact a delineation of all I fee in them: the owners of 
fome of them might be forry for fuch an expofure, and, as I am fo happy 
in my ignorance, | do not with for a.fubje& of contention with any body. 

“ For the reft ; already the fcene begins to change ; a. cloud gradually con- 
ceals them from my eyes; they difappeav; and I behold only my own, 
which, happily for me, remain where | left them; for if they had fuffered 
the fate of the others, my journey would already have been finifhed.” 


% 
CHAPTER VIII. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


“ For this it is undoubtedly in my own heart that I am about to feek, 
and it is under its dictates that I offer a new homage to friendthip. 

‘“* As 1 feel myfelf more at my eafe when I {peak of that paflion fo fweet 
and interefting, of that paffion which is fcareely ever liable to danger, 
and of which the enjoyment and refults are always fo pute and fatis- 
tactory. : 

#6, Reader, if you have a friend, a real friend, proftrate yourfelf before 
the Almighty, return him thanks, for you have received the greateft of 
bleflings. 

“" According to the ordinary caloulations of mankind, I was born to 
‘be happy; a long feries of events has deranged thefe probabilities; and 
wifhing to enter into any particular detail of what concerns myfelf, I fhall 
we fatistied with {lating that there was a time in which even the hope of 
happinefs fled from me. 

« Oh! my friend, it was then that I knew thee; it was then that two 
beings faw each other for the firft time, who were born on the fame day 
and the fame hour, at three hundred leagues diftance from eath other; two 
beings, who from thefe circumitances were doubtiefs predeftined by heaven 
to love each other, and who, I dare anfwer for yourfelf as well as me, have 
not acted contrary to its imention. 

“ Why have the events’of lite feparated us; why can I not inceffantly 
difclofe to you, in your own bofom, rather than ona fenfelefs piece of paper, 
teofe expretlions of a fealation which, at prefent, forms the pleafure a my 
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life! Oh! my friend, may you ever be happy! would I could fee colle@s 
ing over my own head thofe vexations and ills which may threaten thee. 
United to my own, they would be but a lite addition to the weight; and, 


' befides, the burthen would not nearly fo much alarm me, fince I fhould 


have the fwee: fatisfaGion of being confoled by thee. 
. © Oye who have no friends, how much you are to be pitied {” 


+ — J 





Fortfetzung des Bihmifchen Ackerbaues; Von den akonomilchen, €9 es 


Pflanzen, Von ‘Fohann Mehler. Drefden, Walther. 17956 
i.e. A Continuation of the Hiftary of Bohemian Agriculture y being, 
an Account of all the Grain-bearing and other Plants which are 
Objects of Attention in the Hufbandry of that Country—of the ~ 
Methous of raifing them, and of their proper Management from the 
Time of Ripene/s till they are put to ufe. 8vo, Five Parts, with 
sco Copper- Plates. 


USBANDMEN and artifans are not, in general, willing to 
H allow, that literature can have much to do with the improve- 
ment of their different modes of induftry. Yet here, perhaps, rather 
than in any other province, is its moft illuftrious triumph. The 
agriculture of the Greeks and Romans, owed its beft advancement 
to the»writings of Hefiod, Aratus, Cato, Varro, Columella, Pliny, 
Palladius, and Vegetius. Every ufeful art derived, even in the ge~ 
neral decline of Roman civility, the greateft ee from the il- 
luftration of Pliny. It is only fince the invention of printing—fince 
the myfteries of art began to be continually more and more ivulged 
by writings in the vulgar tongues—fince the communications of 
voyagers and travellers have enabled the inhabitants, of almoft eve 
different part of the world, to compare their own methods of induft 
swith thofe which prevail elfewhere—fince the Royal Society of 
‘London, and, in imitation of it, fo many other focieties and acade- 
mies of arts and fciences, were inftituted ;—that agriculture, manu= 
faétures, and navigation, the mechanical and the chemical, the ufeful 
and the fine arts, have attained, in fo many inftances, to that high ad- 
vancement which is the pride of human genius of modern Europe— 
of civilized life. : 

Britifh hufbandry has become, during thefe laft forty years, 2 
diftinguifhed fubjec& of literary we? and explanation: it has 
materially profited by them. The fame tafte prevails throughout 
Europe ; having been agreeably inftruéted by details of the agricul- 
ture of France, Italy, and Sweden, as well as that of different parts 
of Germany, we could not but take up, with intereft and ¢urio- 
fity, a work promifing an elaborate account of that which is now 
praGtifed in Bohemia. : 

: This is but a continuation of the two former works, publifhed by 
the fame author, in the years 1793 and 1794. In thofe, Mr. Mehler 
defcribed the various foils in . a of Bohegiia, the local gone 
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fities of thefe lands in expofure and leve!, with the methods of tillage 
by whiclr they were refpeétively cultivated. His prefent work aims 
only to give the hiftory of the culture, growth, and ufes of thofe 
_plants which, in Bohentia, afford the different parts of the farmer’s 
annual crop He joins, in this tafk, the delineations and the accu- 
rate diftiuGions of botany to that more popular information which 
is adapted to the c mmon intelligence of the farmer. He, at the 
fame time, relates the wonted practices, and fuggefts new improve- 
ments. He is, on every topic, confiderably ful! ; and the aid of the 
engravings gives a clearnefs and force to his defcriptions, which mere 
ver>al perfpicuity could not, otherwife, have attained. 

He defcribes the different plants under the Linnzan and the com- 
mon names, but without any extenfive variety of fynonima, Five 
forts of wheat, two of rye, fix of darley, four of cats, are ciftinguifhed 
by him, as in ufe in Bohemian agriculture. Moft of thef are 
better known to the reader of the works of Linnzus, than to the 
common Englifh farmer. If we might here defcend, with propriety, 
into mute botanical detail ; or if it were convenient to illuftrate our 
verbal defcriptions by figures, we fhould not negle& to give the 
hiftories of fuch of thefe grains as are the leaft known in England. 
Bur this we are, for obvious reafons, obliged for the prefent to defer. 
Among other facts refpeéting oats, Mr. Mehlen relates, that black- 
oats from France were fown by him in Bohemia, in the year 1771; 
and that the firft produce from this feed changed to a dark-brown co- 
Jour ; the fecond year’s produce, to a light-brown. 

For the improvement of the agriculture of his country, he pro- 
pofes deeper ploughing than has been hitherto in ufe—a better ma- 
nagement of dung, lime, and other manures, and a more plentiful 
ufe of them; the utmoil care in the choice, the preparation, and the 
changes ot feed; an ufe of tallows, by which it fhould feem that 
the Bohemians have not yet attained to the beft perfe€tion of the Eng- 
lith rotation of crops; as alfo the judicious cultivation of green 
crops. 

n the fubje&ts of grinding meal and flour, and baking bread, he 
communicates fome valuable fas; 105210. 80z. of rye yielded, in 
the mill; 933 1b. of rye meal, and r1olb. of that which is by the 
millers named, in fome parts of this country, /eeds and duff, ; 1109)b. 
402. gave from the mill 986 1b. of flour of different qualities, and of 
refufe 160!b. We cannot defcend to the detail of the fa&s which 
pe Raa refpecting the produce of bread from meal and flour in 

ne. 

This part of the work concludes with an account of the nourifhing 
and medicinal qualities of the various preparations of food, which are 
commonly made from wheat, barley, rye, and oats. 

The fecond part, or volume, ot this work explains the Bohemian 
culture of uile, poiatoes, beets, &c. Thefe plants are here de- 


Scribed and delineated with the fame accuracy as was, in the former 


part, exhibited in refpect to the grain-bearing plauts, He defcribes 


and 
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and recommends an exceedingly judicious alternation and intermix- 
ture of thefe articles of green crop with thofe torts of white crops, 
the nature and culture of which were before explained. By all that 


he ftates, refpecting the varieties of the beet, we are confirmed in an. 


opinion we had betore conceived, that the runke!-ruben or beta cicla, 
from which Achard and Goettling have taught the German farmers 
to attempt the extraction of fugar, might be very advantageoutly 
adopted into extenfive culture in Englith hufbandry. 

The THIRD PA’ T is of the nature and cultivation of plants ufed 
in the arts, fuch as hemp, wild foffron, hops, tobacco, woad, faw- 
wort, weld, &c.—of plents for hay and torage, fuch as meadow-~ 
trefoil, lucerne, fainfoin, &c. &c.—of poor, rich, and fandy foils— 
of the properties of marle, and of the improvement of an indifferent 
foil by a compoft of marle and clay. 

The culture, &c. of pot-herbs and vines; of the olera and the vites 
of Bohemia, is explained in the FOURTH PART or volume. It has 
an Appendix concerning the influence of air, winds, vapour, clouds, 
rain, {now, froft, thaw, heat, and moifture, on that vegetation 
which it is the object of the hufbandman’s cares to promote and re- 

ulate. 

The frFTH PART treats of thofe wild plants which are to be 
extirpated from the fields, as noxious to the growth of fuch as we 
cultivate for ufe- of the inie&ts which are wont to commit havoeck 
on growing corn and other vegetables—of the courfe of agricultural 
labours for all the months in the ycar-—of that general prudence and 
ceconemy in all his management, without which it is vain for the 
farmer to hope to thrive, ccoucluding with an appendix, which ex- 
plains the elements of botanical {cieiuce, and ot the fyftem of Lin- 
nzus in a manner adapted to the ealfy apprehenfion and the common 
ufe of hufbandmen. 

‘Such are the contents of this agreeable and inftru@ive work. It 
fhews the agriculture of Bohemia to be much more {Xilful and fy{- 
tematic than we had before fuppofed it. It communicates a variety 
of practices from which the Englifh farmer may derive hints of im- 
provement. It affociates botanical with agricultural information in 
a manner more luminous and ufeful than does any example wo can 
now recollect, among the books on fubjects of rural oecqnomy, in 
our own language. We do-not abfolutely pronounce, that an Englith 
tranflation of it would find a fufficient number of eager purchafers 5 
but it were a culpable negligence in us not to recommenu a book, 
like this, to the particular attention of thofe Englifh gentlemen in 
whom a knowledge of the language and literature of Germeny, is 
united with a zeal forthe improvement of Britifh hufband:y. Works 
like this do infinitely greatcr credit to German literature, than a 
philofophy like that of Kant, which afpires to the praife of novelty 
and importance by arraying, fometimes tritely, common notions, 
and often eregregioufly folfe ones in a barbarous, technical phrafeo- 
logy, that outdoes even the gibberifh of alchemiftsor a drama like 
' Kk 3 Uuat 
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that of Scustzrr and Korzesve, in which the imitation of real life 
and character is abandoned, for the mo{t extravagant and incongru- 
ous fictions of romance. 
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Ocuvres Pofthumes de Montefquien, pour fervir de Supplement aux diffe- 
rentes Editions, in 12mo. qui ont paru jusqu oupréfert. i.e. The 
Pofihumaus Works of Montefquieu, intended as a Supplement to the 
different Editions which have hitherta appeared in duodecimo, 
Paris, 1795. 


HE reputation of M. de Montefcuicu is-fo well eftablifhed in 

the literary and p Nitical worl, for the ftrength anc verfatility 
of his genius, that the title-page of thi, work waturally excited our 
curiofity to perufe tae remains of this illufrious authar, Accord- 
ingly, we preparcd ourtelves for that degre of patient alteation, 
which i, neceffary to the perfect comprenenfion of the tententious 
writings of a profound and fagacious inveftigator of the inftitutions 
and manners of men. We were further prompted to this from the 
vaft and ample character, which the French editors, in their adver- 
tifement, have giver to this publication. ‘* The new manufcripts,” 
fay they, ‘* difplay the character of the vaft, fublime, and fertile ge- 
nius to whom we are indebted for them,” 

We are feniible, that Pofthumous works muft ever be reccived with 
¢andour and indulgence by a liberal public; becaufe, as they rare! 
pulle’s the advantage of having been reviewed by the author himielf, 
they moft cominon!y preent themfelves to the reader in an uncouth 
and unfinifhed fhape. But, even under this difadvantaze, the pen of 
an original genius is a!ways difcoverable. Under this conviction, we 
muft declar’, in oppofition to the fentim: nt of the editors of the work 

-before us, that we recognize in it, neither the pen of the auther of 
*¢ ‘Lhe Spirit of Laws, of the Perfian Letters, nor of the Confidera- 
tions on the Caufes of the Grandeur and Decline of the Romans.” 
On the contrary, we have difcovered nothing that advances beyond 
mediocrity throughout the whole procuction, and the only portion of 
jt that appears interefling, is the character which Monteiquieu has 
drawn of himfelt, together with {ome {cattered thoughts on a variety 
of iubjeéts. He feems to have conftantly adopted the ufual practice 
of great men, in cowmitting their daily reflections to paper, and 
thefe detached paflages, while they develope the inward man, are 
highly defcripcive of human life, and valuable for the natural account 
Which they contain of the upinions of one, who was fo deeply con- 
verfant in every departwent of it. This publication is fupported by 
fufficient evidence, to prove its genuinenefs and authenticity ; but whe- 
ther the fafhinn of ranfacking the port-folios of the dead, for the pure 
pofe of book-making for the living, be altogether unexceptionahle, 
we leave our readers to determine. Philofophers may juftly defire 
to contemplate a great mind {tripped of all drefs, in the careleis hours 
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of relaxation, but to view it patched up in fhreds and rags, can nei- 
ther be pleafing nor inftruétive. This is literally the cafe with the 
preient work, The truly valuable manufcripts of M. ae Montef- 
guicu were deftroyed by his fon, as a ineaiure of felf-prefervation, 
during the days oi Vandalifm, profcription, and murder, When the 
{caffoid of Bordeaux, reddened with the biood of innocent victims, 
immolated to the fanguinaty idol of democra: y> M, ve Secondar, the 
fon*® of Montefquicu, dettroved all the papers of his father, ** ledt 
any pretexis thoula be made uie of to pertecute his family. It was in 
vain that his fecretary oppofed this fatal refolution, the materials of 
the Spirttoi Laws, arringe’ with great nicety and order, perifhed 
with the reft of the manufcript:,” p. 276. This we confider as a 
real lofs to literature and mankind, ana the prefent colleétion is but 
a poor tupply for chat lots 

The pieces io the prefent publication have been already publifhed 
in the {plendid quarto edition of the complete works of Montefquieu, 
Jately printed at Paris, in five volumes, and they are now offered to 
the pubiic in the prefent form, for the accommodation of thofe who 
are in pofleZion of the duocecimo editions. 

The nrft piece is “ A Uiflcrtation on the Policy of the Romans, in 
Religious Matters, read at the Academy of Bordeaux, 18th of June, ’ 
1716." .t contains no remark that is either profound or novel, 
Every one, at all verfed in the literature and policy of the ancient 
Romans, knows already, that their legiflators, in contradiftinétion 
from all others, formed their religion for the State, and not the State 
to the maxims of religion. The whole diflertation is illuftrative of 
this fact, and is a mere amplification on tome patlages of Cicero’s 
celebrated trcatife, De Divinatione. The fecond and third articles, 
which fcearcely merit our notice, are ‘* Inaugural Diicourfes” to the 
fame Academy ; the tourch, is a Difcourfe on the Caule of Echo; 
and the fifth on the Renal Glands; the fixth, is a fhort but weil 
drawn project of ‘a Lop graphical Hiftory of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern World ; the feventh, on the Caute of the Weivnt of Bodies; 
the eighth, on the Caufe of the Tranfparency of Bodies ; the ninth, 
fome viry Pertinent Obfervations on N aaa Hiftory ; the tenth, a 
moft admirable Speech to the Parliament of Bordeaux, in 1725, in 
which the Duties of a Magiftrate and Acévocate are preicribed with 

reat truth and energy; the eleventh, is a Ditcoarfe on the Motves 
which fhould Encourage us to the Stud, of the Sciences; the 
twelfth, isan Eulogy on the Duke de la Force; the thirteenth, an 
Hiftorical Panegyric on Marthal Berwick ; the tourteenth article con- 
tuins forty-nine pages of {cattered Reflections ; the fittwenth, feveral 
Familiar Letters totke Chevalier d’Aydies, the Abbé Guafeo, M. de 
Maupertius, and M. Dueios; the fixtreenth contains Five Anecdotes of 
Montefquieu ; the feventeenth treais of “ Rules,” intended asa con- 
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cluding chapter to the Eifay on Tafte, publifhed among the Mifcella- 
neous Works of our author, but it is totally unworthy of the ttle the 
editors have prefixed to it ; the eightceath, ts an ** Envocation to the 
Mufes,” which the editors inform us, it was the defign of Menref- 
quicu to have prefixed tothe fecond volume, or 20th chapter vf his 
Spirit of Laws; but he was afterwards deterred froin this pi ject, by 
a M. Jacob Vernet, a Genevefe Miniiter, who, in our opinion, 
proved both his judgment and his friendth'p, by the prudent advice 
which he gave on this occafion to our author, If it had been in- 
ferted, it wou'd inevitably have rendered one of the nobie& monu- 
ments of the human intelleS verfecily ridiculous. ‘The nineteenth, is 
a Collection of poor Sonnets and Couplets, with an Epitaph on Moa- 
tefquicu, by Piron, and an Ita:ian Sonnet, upen the occafion oi Als 
death, by the Chevalier Adaai, a Senator of Florence; tle Jaft ar- 
ticle, which concludes the volume, is an Analyfis 0° sue Spirit of 
Laws, written in 1754, by the Absé Bertolini, a refpectabie Flo- 
rentine WMaziltrate. This is unqueftionadly the beft picce of the 
waole collection, and our readers will r-coilect the favourable opi- 
nion which Montefquieu formed of it, and which is to be found in 
the sgth of his Familiar Letters, But, we do moft heartily diffent 
from the preference which the French editors nave given to it, over 
the mafterly analyfis of d’Alenbert, which has always been juflly 
confilored asa finifhed model of the Analytic art. 

We have now gone through all the parts of which this work is 
compoled, and we feel no helitation in afferting, that our expecta- 
tions of deriving cither amufement, or inftiuction, from the perufal of 
themg have been miferably disappointed. They afford no additional 
luftre to the reputation of their author, and they do no honor to his 
memory, Even many of the detached refleclions, from which we 
hoped to obtain fome compenfation for the trouble of revifing the 
book, are mere common-place remarks, unworthy of publication. 
“The following extra&ts, however, from the portrait which he has 
drawn of himte’f, and his opinion, on a variety of circumftances in 
life, will, noduubt, be acceptable to our readers, | 


«© Y have rarely experienced either chagrin, or liftleffnefs, The temper of 
my mind is fo happily framed, that all objets firike me with futhic tent force 
to excite picafure, but not with fufficient force to excite pain. 1 poflefs »m- 
bition enovgh to inereft inyfelf in the afuirs of this life, but none to be difs 
gut.d with the Situation wherein nature has place! ne. In my youth, 1 was 
yery fortunate in my attachments to women, who, I believed, loved me; 
when I no lorger believed fo, I dengaged ™\1.' immediately fiom them. 
Study h’s been the fovereiga remedy agvin® a! che difquietud:» ar m» hie, 
having never experienced any anxiety whi hav ho. ’s reading aid vot difpel. 
YT awake in the morning wjth a fecret joy at ihe fight of day, I view the 
Fight with extafy, and daring the remainder of «!.e day Tam happy. 1 pafs 
the night without waking, and when retired co rett, a fort of languor keeps 
poe from reflection. —L am sisvott 25 well pleafed with fools as with men of 
fenfe, for there are few men {y:tirefome a8 not to amufe me, and very _ 
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there is nothing fo entertaining as a filly fellow. I do not diflike to divert 
myfelf invernally with other men, referving to them the ri-hy io their tarn 
of taking me tor what they pleafe. 1 have always had a puerile fear of 
the generality of great men; but when I have known them, there have 
been fearcely any bounds to my contempt of them. 3 have loved tufli- 
ciently to ‘ay pleafantries to the women, and to do them favors which c ft 
fo little. 1 had naturally a love for the good and honor of my country, 
but littie for what is called glory; and have always felt a fecret delight 
when any regulation had been enaéted, which had a tendency to promote 
the public welfare. When I travelled into foreign parts, I felt the fame 
attachment to theny as to my own country. I took a lively intereftin their 
welfare, and withed they .ad been in a more profperous ftate. | have 
thought that | ditcovered talents in men, who are reported to poflefs none. 
T loved my family well enough to do whatever was beneficial to it in mat- 
ters of coniequence ; but [ have not thought it worth my while to attend 
to trivial details. When angry, which rarely happens, [ fhew it « ithout 
relerve | have always entertained a bad opinion of myfelf, from the cire 
cumftance, thai there are very few fituations in the ftate, for which | am 
fitted ; and in reipect to my duties as a Prefident, though ! have a very 
upright heart, and futhciently comprehend the queitions themfelves, yet I 
underitand nothing at all of the procefs of a law fut, notwithftanding my 
application to the fubje&t. But what moft difgult-d me, was, the confi- 
deration that a fet of ignorant wretches potfeiled ‘his talent, which I could 
not acquire. My conftitution is fuch, that upon all fubjeAs, alittle abe 
ftrufe, | am obliged to collect myfelf, without which, my ideas become 
confuted ; and if | perceive that 1 am attended to, the whole fubjeét feems 
to vanifh before me; feveral traces of it rufh at once upon my mini, 
whence it follows that 1 am unable to revive any diflin@tidea. In rational 
converfations, where the fubjects are thort and concife, T fucceed tolerably 
well. Ihave never feen a tear fall without being enfih!y affected Iam 
paffionately fond of friendfhip. I readily forgive, beeanfe ! aim not vin- 
dictive When any one withes to be reconciled tome, I have felt my va- 
nity flattered, and have no longer confidered as an enemy ‘)e man who 
has done me the tavor of givin, ive a good onion of myfelf. On my 
eitate, among my vatlals, | have never iuflered my tetoper to be rutied 
by tale. bearers. When they have corsplained to inc, © 1! you knew what 
has been faid!’ I always anfwered, * | will not huowil.” if their ine 
tended report were faife, | would os+ run the sith of believing it; if true, 
I would not tae the trouble of hating. | was in love at thitty-five vears 
of age. It is as impoffible for me to pay a vifit with an interefted motve, 

for me to ftand on the air When | mingled with the world, | enjoyed 
it as if ¢ could never endure retirement, when on my eftate, I though: no 
more of the world I believe | am the only oan who have publithed 
books, without being anxious of obtaining the reputation of a wit ne- 
ver wifhed to appear fo in company, though T am talkative enough nang 
thoie with whom | live. §¢ has been my misteriune to be too often dif- 
guited with thofe, trom whoin ! expected good will. J have pretery ed all 
my fiieuds, with the exception of one. 4 hive with my children, on the 
footing of fricuds. Bafhifulnefs has been the bone of my life; i feems to 
extinguifh my fenfes. to tye up my tongue, te throw a cloud over my 
jdeas, and to derange my expreflions 1 was lefs subject to thele mortfi- 
gations before tenfible men than before tools, becauie the hope yf seo 
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liftened to by the former, encouraged me. On fome occafions, howerér, 
my mind has made an extraordinary cffort. Being at Luxemberg, in ‘he 
hall where the Evperor dined, Prince Kintki faid to me, “ You, Sir, who 
come irom France, are greatly aftonithed to fee the Emperor {fo poorly 
lodged.” Sir,” I replied, “ 1 am not forry to be in a country « here ‘he 
fubjects are better accommodated than their mafter.” 1 dined, when I 
was in England, at the Duke of Richmond's. La Boine, who was a ftupid 
fellow, though our Envoy to England, infifted ‘hac Eng.and was not fo 
large as the province of Guienne. I foon filenced my geutiemen, In the 
evening. the Queen ‘aid to me, “ I know yor have taken our part againtt 
your countryman, M. de Ja Poine; “ Mlacam,” faid I, “ I cannot imagine 
that the country, over which you reign, is not a great one.” I ain a good 
fubje&, and thould havé been the fame, in whatever country | had been 
born, becaufe, i have been a! ways fatisfied with my condition and fortune, 
have never been afhamed of them, nor envied thofe of other men; be- 
caufe I love without fearing the governient under which L was bred, and 
with for no other favour than the ineftimeble advantage of tharing in tts 
bleflings, in common with the reft of my countrymen; and | ihank 
Heaven, that having given me mediocrity in all things, it has been pleafed 
to endue iny mind wih a fpirit of moderation, If I may be permutted to 
predict the tate of my work*, it will be more approved of than read; fach 
ftudics afford pleafure, but never amufement. { intended to have enlarged 
feveral portious of it, and to have rendered it niwic profound; but I am no 
longer able toaceomptth coy wih. Keading has inpaired my fight, and 
it fcems to me, thot ihe little light which remains with me, is only the 
eve of tice day, whereon my eyes will clofe for ever. If l had ever known 
of any ching that would have been ufcful to myfelf, but injurious to my 
family, lL thould have rejected it with all my foul; if I had known of any 
thing advantageous to my family, but difadvantageous to my country, f 
fhon'd have firiven.to forget it; if i had known of any thing ferviceable to 
my country, but injurious to Europe and mankind, I fhould have confi- 
dered it asa crime. I wilh to bave uuattected manners, to receive as few 
favors as poffible, and to do as many as are in my power. If the immor- 
tality of the foul de a delution, I fhoald be forry not to believe in it; for I 
confefs, 1 am not fo humble as the Atheift. i know not how dey think, 
but for mytelf, | will no conspromife the idea of my immortality againtt 
that of the enjoyments of a day. I am delighted in believing that [ am 
immortal as God bimfelf: and independently of revelation, metaphyfi- 


cal ideas afford mea very ftrong hope of everlafiing happinefs, a hope 
which | wiil never renounce.” 


Montefquieu could not have clofed his portrait with a more exalted 
or fublime fentiment ! 
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'D. Chriftoph. W. F. Gatterer’s Aligemeines Repertorium der mineralo- 
gifchen, Bergwerks- und Salzwerks-wiffen{chaftlichen Literatur, Se. 
Or D.C. WW. F.G’s Gereral Catalogue of Books on the Subjeéts of 
Mineralogy, Mining, and Salt-Vorks, with Critical Remarks on 


their refpe&ive Merits. Gieflen. 2 Vols. 8vo. Imported by 
Griffiths. London. 
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IBLiIOGRAPHY, or the Hiftory of Books and Literary Pub- 


lications, is a curious and important branch of that which is 
prop. xy termed erudition or learning. Its materials were, before the 
middie of the 17th century, to be procured, not without great diffi- 
culty, by tmmente labour, and by the devoting of life toa picking of 
the hufks or literature which effe@tually withheld the fludent trom 
feafting his mind on its bett fubftance. The Germais were the firt 
to diftinguifh themfelves by this laborious and humble, though ex- 
ceedingly ufeful, fort of learned toil. As books multiplied and pub- 
bications became in every country of Europe {till more and more tre» 
quent, the Bibliotheca, Thefaurt, and Polyhifores, were made peri-+ 
odical in the torm ot Reviews and other Monthly ‘Journals, Yet, 
thefe do not whoily fuperfede the ufe of the former. The labours of 
Merhoff. Vander j.inden, Fabricius, and Struvius, are never to be 
forgotten. ‘The literary journals, though treafures of the materials 
of bibliography, yet otten prefent thofe materials in a mode of are 
rangement which may be conveniently altered, and in un expanfion 
which it may not be improper to abridge. Catalogues are ftill ne- 
ceffary, aud the critical catalogue of a {cholar is intinitely preferable 
to that of a mere falefman. It is of the higheii importance to the 
advancement of knowledge, that he who enters upon any particular 
branch of fludy, fhould have at hand an eafy direétory to the books 
which mutt affift him to mafter it. 

It is but in the courfe of the 18th century, that the books upon 
Mineralogy, Mining, and Salt-works, have been multiplied fo as to 
fill a bulky Catalogue Ra‘jonné. They have been multiplied much 
more in Germany than in any other country. Bibliographical in- 
duftry {till flourithes among the Germans, as well as as mineralogy 
and mining. We are, therefore, not i!l-pleafed to receive fuch a 
work as this now before us at the prefent time on thefe fubjeéts, and 
from a German. 

M. Gatterer, who is a Profeffor at Heidelberg, publifhed, fome 
years fince, a fimilar account of the bocks relative to torefts. Its fuc- 
cefs encouraged him to the prefent undertaking. It enumerates in 
two volumes, which it fills, the German, Latin, Ruffian, Englith, [ta- 
lian, French, Swedith, Danifh, and Spanifh publications, from the 
15th to the rgth century, on thofe branches of art and fcience of 
which he here profeffes to give the bibliographical hiftory. Under 
the head of Mineralogical Literature, he names and defcribes the 
former catalogues of books on Mineralogy—the different Hiltories of 
Mineralogy—the Diétionaries of this Science—the Books attempting 
Syftematic Arrangements of it—the elementary Pooks introdutory 
to the knowledge of it—a very long lifts of works of Geo- 
graphical or Topographical Mineralogy, which refpectively defcribe 
the Mineral Sirata of almolt all thofe different places which Mineral- 
ogifts have as yet had occafion to furvey—the Mineralogical Jour- 
nals—thofe Memoirs and Trarfa@tions of Societies which have rela- 
tion to Mineralogical Inveftigations—the Books on the Noxious Qua- 
lities of Mineral Subftances— the Treatifes on the Origin and Growth 
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of Minerals—the Enquiries into the Influence of the Air and Weather 
on Mineral Subftances—the Engravings of Mineral Bodies, accom- 

avied with Defcriptions—the Treatifes on the exterior Chara&ers 
ot Mineral Bodies—the Books of Dire&tions for the Colle@ion and 
Prefervation of Foffil and Mineral Specimens—the Defcriptions of 

articular Cabinets of Specimens of Mineralogy—-the Mifcellaneous 
ieshien, &c. on Minerelogical Subje&s, in various Languages. 
In numbering the books on the fubjects of AZning and Salt-Werks, 
he follows a fimilar plan of detail and arrangement, which it feems 
unneceflary for us here to explain at length. The critical remarks 
onthe books in this catalogue, are few, and, in no inftance, of eminent 
value. We remark many deficiencies under the different heads; yet 
we are, in truth, much more furprized to find the work fo fuli and 
accurate, than to obferve it, here and there, defective, efpecially as 
M. Gatterer ftates in his Preface, that he has him/eli actually exa- 
mined moft of the books which he here names and defcribes. 
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Befchreiburg der Stadt St. Peterfourgh, Von Herr Georgi, &e. Or 
Defcription of St. Peterfourgh, by M. Georg’, Dictor of Medicine, 
and Member of different Academies. With a Plan of St. Peterf- 
burgh, 8vo. 1 Vol. J. Z. Logan, St. Peterfburgh. Griffiths. 
London. 


T has been juftly remarked, that in arts, manners, amufements, 

and morals in the general afpeét, in fhort, under which they pre- 
fent human life, the great capitals of Europe are all very much alike. 
He who has feen London, will find, in comparifon, but lit:le to 
wonder at in Paris: he who has been in Paris has oaly copies ot it to 
view in moft of the other great towns on the Continent. 

There are, however, circumftances peculiar to St. Peterfburgh, 
which diftinguith it greatly from the capitals in the middle and the 
fouwth of Europe. It exhibits, like Mofcow, a mixture of the pomp 
and the rude wretchednefs of barbarifm, fuch as is not to be feen at 
Realt in Germany, France, or Britain. It affociates European with 
Afiatic habits, arts, manners, and cuftoms. It derives alfo a pecue 
liarity of chara&ter as a great city, from the latitude fo far north, and 
the climate in which it ftands. For thefe, therefore, among other 
reafons, St. Peterfburgh is-one of thofe places of which one fhould the 
moft earneftly defire to read a full defcription. ; 

This work, by M. Georgi, defcribes, in fftecn fefiens, the fitua- 
tion, extent, and climate of St. Peterfburgh ; its hiftory ; its different 

uarters, each in particular detail ; the chara@ter of its inhabitants ; 
the imperial Courts of which it is the feat; the public offices or col- 
Jeges of Government ; the trades or incorporated artifans and mer- 
chants of the town; the weights, meafures, and coins; the religious 
eflablifhments; the medical inftitutions’; the inftitutions for the re- 
lief of the poor; the literary eftablifhments; the general courfe of 
| wis aide 
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fife and manners in the Ruffian capital; the public amufements ; 
the imperial villas, and the moft remarkable of thofe belonging to 
private perfons in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

The Neva which runs through St. Peteriburgh is covered, for paf- 
fage, only with bridges of boats, which rife and fall with the {welling 
and fubfiding of the waters, are conneéted together with cables and 
moored by anchors, and have, at certain diftances, drawbridges to ade 
mit the paffage of boats up and down the river. Carriages of all 
forts come and go along thefe bridges without inconvenience or danger. 
When the river begins to be irozen up in winter, any one of them 
may be cntirely broken up in two hours time; and, when the ice 
thaws, and the river becomes again open, the bridges can be all re- 
ftored within four or five days. 

Great part of the houfes in St. Peterfburgh are wooden ftruCtures, 
convenient, warm, and healthful ; but mean, exceedingly lable to 
danger by fire, and otherwife fubjeé&t to very {peedy ay The 
only, or almoft the only, timber ufed in their conftru@tion is fir-plank, 
The ftone-buildings are moftly of granite, from Wiburgh and the 
vicinity of the Ladoga, or of marble of uncommon beauty and durabi- 
lity, which is brought alfo from the banks of the Ladoga, and 
from thofe of the Onega,: bricks, likewife, begin to be a good deal 
ufed. . 

We could fele& a multitude ‘of other interefting fa&s from this 
publication ; but it is enough to refer our readers to the work itfelf, 





Wableau Hiftorique, Topographique Moral, des Peuples des Quatre 
Parties du Mende, comprenant les Lois, les Coftumes and les Ufages 
de ces Peuples. Par A. M. Sané. 2 Vol. Svo. & Paris. 1801. 
i.e. An Hiftorical, Topographical, and Moral View of the Nations 
inhabiting the four Quarters of the Globe, with an Account of their 
Laws, Cuftoms, and Manners. 


HERE is no fubje& more inftruétive and more interefting to 
mankind, than the accounts which have been publifhed at va- 
rious times in different languages and by different authors, of the moral 
and political condition of our fellow creatures. Accordingly, thofe 
who have been moft profoundly {killed in the knowledge of the human 
underftanding, and the practical part of the fcience of legiflation, have 
recommended this portion of ftudy as highly deferving of the appli- 
eation of all orders of men. The reign of our prefent fovereign muft 
ever be ftamped in the annals of literature, for that bold, liberal, and 
enterprifing (pirit of circumnavigation and difcovery, which has led 
¢o fo many improvements in the ufeful fciences of aftronomy, navi- 
gation, and agriculture, and which has afforded to the Chriftian legi& 
lator fo many opportunities of enlarging his conceptions of human 
nature. The example has been laudably emulated by other Govern 
gocnts, and within the laft thirty years, the materials of reer 
invelti- 
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inveftigation have been prodiyicufly increafed, white Europe and her 
colonies | ave. been enriched by the fpont.necous produce of regions 
unknown befcre, either to the botanii or. geographer. The works 
which have detziled thefe important difcoveries not being within the 
reach of the gencrality of readers, from. their high price, the Public 
are greatly indebted to thofe authors who employ their time in col- 
lecting and digefting the molt interefting parts of thefe vaft colle@ions. 
To perform this tafk with credit, requires great fkii! and julygement 
in felection, and no fima!! fhare of afliduity. Our exp: ctations, in 
thefe refpe&s, have not been difappointed in the work betore us; and 
we feel no hefitation in pronouncing it, an highly interetting and en- 
tertaining reprefentation of the Cuittom and Manners of the country it 

rofeffes to dcfcribe. Thofe who are in poffeflion of Sabbathier’s 
Treatife on the Manners and Ufages of the ancient world, «ill con- | 
fider the prefent publication as a valuable continuation to our times, 
and thofe who have read Richard’s ** Guides des Voyageurs en Eue 
rope,” will reap additional inftruCtion from it, as an uleful fupple- 
ment. The author has taken his materials from the beft modern 
travels, and from thefe multitudinous compilations, has painted the 
world in miniature, and traced with a faithtu! hand the charaéteriftics 
of every nation. His Pretace is ingenuous and modeft, and, in a fhort 
compafs defcriptive of the utility of his labours. The ityle is pure 
and eafy, his narrative lively, and without wandering, like the gene- 
rality of his countrymen, into the regions of modern philofophy ; his 
reflections though neither profound nor numerous, are almoft always 

ertinent and fenfible. He has very judicioufly confined himfelf to the 
Sas recital of faéts, and has left the reader to difiriminate and to de- 
cide for himfelf. We fhall, therefore, prefent our readers with feveral 
extraéts as {pecimens of his ftyle and manner, as well as of the curio- 
fity and novelty of his defcriptions and firft concerning the ftate of 
the.Ruffian navy, which is an object werthy of our notice at this 
time. 

“* According to a late eftimate, the prefent ftate of the navy confifts of 
25 thips of the line, 25 frigates, 101 gallies, 10 vecels fram 50 to 24 cannons, 
two bomb-ketches, and feven pinks. Fifteen thoufand failors are con- 
ftantly paid and employed either on the veffels or in the dock-yards. The 
harbour is at Cronftadt, feven leagues from Peterfburgh, defended on one 
fide by a fort with four baftions, and on the other by a battery of 100 pieces 
of cannon. The canal and the great bafon contain nearly 600 fail. The 
land forces of Ruflia now amount to 400,000 men in war time, and 150,000 
in the peace eftablifhment. The population, according to the beft calcu- 
lations, amounts to 26,850,000 fouls, including the recent acquifitions in 
Turkey and Poland,” p. 88, vol. 1. 
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The following account of the formation, difcipline, and number of 
the Pruffian troops is minutely corre&t :— 


« The Pruffian army, even-in peace time, is compofed of 180,000 of the 
beft difcipline troops in the world; and, during the laft war, it amounted 
#0 300,000 men; but this military force, though it exalts the power and 
importance 


‘ 
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importance of the king, is abfolutely incompatible with the interefts of the 
people. The army is principally compofed of provincial regiments: the 
whole of the Pruffian dominions being divided into circles or cantons, in 
which, according to their extent and population, one or feveral regiments 
were formerly raifed, and from which recruits are ftill drawn ; each of thefe 
regiments 1s quartered in peace time in or near the canton which furniihes 
it with recruits. Whatever number of children a peafant may have, they 
all (excepting one who remains to aflift in the labours of agriculture) be- 
long to the military fervice, and {rom their infancy wear a badge which de= 
notes that they are foldiers, and obliged to enter into the fervice whenever 
they are called upon, Bat, in orJer to maintain a great army fo little pres 
portioned to the extent of the country, population has been neceflarily re 
tarded, and a great many hands taken from the purfuits of agriculture, 
To remedy which, and for the fake of {paring his peafantry, the late King 
endeavoured, as much as poflible, to recruit from other countries. Thefe 
foreign recruits are never allowed to abfent them{elves from the regiments 
in which they are incorporated ; but the Pruflians are indulged with fur 
loughs for feveral months in the year, during which they return to the 
houfes of their fathers, or brothers, to affift in the duties of hufbandry, or 
4o enjoy fome relaxation from the fatigues of military fervice.” 


The fummary account which is given of the rife and progrefs of 
German literature merits commendation, and the rage of book- 
making is accurately defcribed.” 


** No country has produced a greater number of authors than Germany, 
and there is no where a more general tafte for reading, efpecially in the 
proteftant provinces. Printing is carried there to an excefs, Every man 
of letters is an author. Books are multiplied without number; thoufands 
are annually publifhed, befides controverfial writings; for noone can be- 
come a graduate in their univerfitics, unlefs he has publifhed at leatt one 
eontroverfial treatife.” 


The caufes of the flow advancement of the German language are 
well defined; and, among other reafons, one compiler remarks, 
that— 


« The languaze and ftyle of the German books, which, at the period of 
the reformation, were pure and original, became afterwards ridiculous by 
a continual mixture of French and Latin; and although they were thus 
rendered unintelligible to the vulgar, yet they gave an air of fuperiority to 
their authors, which may be confidered as affectation. For there was a 
prévalent notion among the Literati of Germany, and there are many ftill at- 
tached to it, that the compilation of huge volumes iv folio, interfperfed with 
innumerable citations from authors of every defcription, and from all 
languages, was an unequivocal proof of great Icarning. For this rea- 
fon, their works became heavy and dull, and were pafled over by other 
nations,” p. 135. 


The firft volume of M. Sané’s Compendium, contains a fhort but 


judicious defcription of the conftitution of the Germanic Empire. 


his fubje& is the moft obfcure and complex of the whole body of 
public-law, and-as it is but little-underftood, we fhall give this ne 
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thor’s detail, that our readers may form a cleat conception of that 
vaft unweildy fabric, which tie ambitious policy of France, in con- 
cert with tne rapacity of certain European Cabinets, is ftriving to 


diffolve. - 


*¢ Almoft all the princes of Germany (and there are above three hundred) 
govern their ftates in an arbitrary manner; but ihbey form a ere it confeder- 
ation fubjeé to certain political laws. Vhe emperer is at the ead of this 
ody, and has power over the Diet, though not directorial, bi: executive 
only, nevertheleis, enfures him the vaft influence. The fupreme power of 
ahe German Empire is the Diet, compofed of the Emperor (6r, in his ab- 
fence, of his Commiflary) and of thethree colleges of the Empire ; the firft of 
which is the Eleétoral; the fecond, the College of Princes; and, the 
third, that of the Imperial Cities. 

** The dignity of Emperor, although eletive, has for many ages devolved 

on the Houle of Auftria, as the moft powerful of the German princes; but 
on the death of Charles VI. maternal grandfather of the Emperor Jofeph IT. 
‘the EleGtor of Bavaria was chofen in this dignity through'the influence of 
France, and is faid to have died with grief, after a fhort and unhappy 
reign. ‘Lhe power of the Emperor is determined contormably to a capt- 
tulation which he figns at the time of his election. He may confer tiles 
and franchifes to cities and towns ; but, in the capacity of Emperor, he has 
no right to impofe taxes, nor to declare war or conclude peace without the 
confent of the Diet. When this confent is obtained, every prince 1s obliged 
to furnifh his contingent of men and money, according as he is rated in the 
‘contingent roll, though as Elector or Prince, he may be of the party in op- 
pofition to the Diet. ‘This isa chaos in the German Conttitution; for 
George II. King of England, was obliged, as Ele@tor of Hanover, to furnifh 
his quota againft the Houfe of Auttria, and againft the King of Pruflia, 
while he was fighting for them. The nine Electors have the exclufive 
right of electing the Emperor, and each of: them officiates in a particular 
department at the Imperial Court. The Emperor is ohliged, before he con- 
vokes the Diet, to aik the advice of its members; and during a vacancy of 
the Imperial Throne, the Electors of Saxony and, Bavaria exercife the fu-, 
preme power, the former in the northern, the latter in the fouthern cir- 
eles. 
' The Ecclefiaftical Princes are as abfolute in their dominions as the fe- 
‘cular. Germany contains a multitude of Abbots and Abbeffes, whofe jurif- 
di ‘ions are independant; fome of them poiiefs confiderable power, and they 
are all cho‘en by their different chapters. 

« The free cities are alfo fovereign ftates; thofe which are imperial, or 
which conftitute a part of the Diet, aflume the Imperial Eagle on their 
Arms; the Hanfeatic cities have even greater privileges and immunities, 
‘put they no longer exift as a political body. | 

*« "The Imperial Chamber, and that of Vienna, better known under the 
ame of the Aulic Council, are the two Supreme Courts, in which the more 
important caufes that arife between the refpective members of the /mpire 
are determined. The Imperial Council is compofed of fifty Judges or 
Aifeffors; of which number the Emperor choofes the Prefident and four 
others, each Eleétor one, and ihe otber Princes and States choofe the refi- 
due, This Court, formerly held at. Spire, is now removed to Wetzlaer ; . 
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is alfo a Court of Appeal. Originally, the Aulic Council was only a Court 
of Exchequer of the Houfe of Auftria. In proportion as the power of this 
Houfe extended itfelf, the jurifdi&tion of the Aulic Council increafed, and 
it encroached on the powers of the Imperial Chamber, and even on thofe 
of the Diet. It is compofed of a Prefident, a Vice-Chancellor, a Vice 
Prefident, and a certain number of Aulic Counfellors, fix of whom are Pro- 
teftants, befides other officers; but, the Emperor is, in faét, the abfolate 
matter of the Council. Thefe Courts adopt, for the regulation of the an- 
cient laws of the Empire. the Gol!en Bull, the Peace of Paflau. and the 
Civil Law. Befides thefe Courts of Juftice, there is in each of the nine 
Circles a Director, whofe bufinefs is to preferve peace and order. a 

ae Lhe Princes of Germany, in general, are not fufficiently great to employ 
Viceroys to opprefs and plunder the people at their diferetion ; and when 
the latter are oppretfed, they do not always complain in vain; they may ob= 
tain redrefs from the Dict, or the Great Council of the Empire. The fube 
jets of the little German Princes, are generally the moft to be deplored; 
for th fe Princes, affecting the grandeur and magnific: nce of thofe who can 
better-afford them, in the number and appearance of their officers and dos 
mettics, in their palaces, gardens, paintings, curiofities, guards, mufc, table, 


drefs, and equipage, are obliged to fupport all this parade and vain pomp, at: 


the expence of their vatials and dependants. In refpe&t to the burghers and 
peafants of Germany, the former, in many places, enjoy great privileges ; 
the latter in fuch provinces as Franconia, Suabia, and the Rhine, wher¢ 
they are ‘ree, poilefs likewife many privileges, render only certain fervices 
to their lords, and pay taxes; but in the Margraviate of Brandebourgh, 
in Pomerania, Lu‘alia, Moravia, Bohemia, Auftria, &e. they may b¢ 
— called flaves, though there be different fhades of diflinGtion among 
em. 

‘© The only revenue that deferves the name, is that of the Emperor, who, 
as Emperor, receives from fome fiefs in the Black Foreft, ot little confidera- 
tion, from 5,000. to about 6,000). per ann. The revenues of the Houfe of 
Aufiria are immente, 

« During the laft two wars, little thought was given to keep the military 
forces on the eftablifhment prefcribed by the Conftitution ; the head of the, 
Houfe of Auftria had the management of it. ‘The Elector of Mentz keeps 
a regifter, which, among other things, contains the number of men, and the 
quantity of money which the Princes, and States who are members of the 
Empire, muft advance when the army of the Empire is in the field. The 
contributions in money are called Roman Months, on account of the affefi- 
ments, which were furnifhed every month, to the Emperors, when they vifited 
Rome. Thefe contributions neverthelefs are liable to great uncertainty ; 
fuffice it to obferve, that on a moderate calculation, the Secular Princes of 
the firft rank can bring into the field 379,000 men, and the Ecclefiaftical 
Princes 74,500, in the whole 453,500. Of this number, the Emperor, as 
Chief of the Houfe of Aufiria, furnitfhes, for his fhare, 90,000. From this 
eftimate, it appears that the Emperor and the Empire form together the 
moft powerful Government of Europe; and if all their forces were united 
together and well directed, Germany would have nothing to fear from its 
neighbours. But the oppofite interefis of different Princes, render the Em- 
peror's power of little importance, excepting his own immediate forces, 
which are formidable indeed, The Imperial army in the year 1775, 
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was eftimated at 200,000 men; in the prefent war, it has exceeded 
300,000.” 


The chara&ter which our author has given of his own countrymen, 
their inftitutions, manners, and cuitoms, form the moft interefling 
portion of his work. We cannot difimifs this article, without obferving 
that he has inferted a very liberal defcription of the Englifh, and in 
terms highly honourable to our national chara@er. - But, he is a little 
wanting in his ufual candour, or rather he writes in the true fpirit of 
a’ republican Frenchman, when in the following paffage (vol. i, 218) 
after obferving that ** Great Britain is more fitted than any other 
country to the purpofes of commerce, by its infular fituation, its na- 
tural productions and flourifhing manufaures, and the excellence 
of its Conftitution,” he fubjoins a note with the following remark— 
‘¢ It is an Englifhman who gives this account, and therefore it is 
not furprifing that he fhould extol his own country.” We appeal, 
howewr, to the fact, for the demonitration of thefe propofitions ; 
nay, we appeal to: M. Sané himfelf, for if, as he has repeatedly 
urged in the courfe of his work, the benefits of extenfive com- 
merce depend eifentially on the exccllence of a government, furely, 
he cannot deny to Great Britain the potieflion of both thefe advan- 
tages, beyond any other power upon the face of the earth. But, per- 
haps it is not unlikely that our author, after having illuminated his 
pages with a brilliant narrative of the powcr, the wealth, the free- 
dom, the integrity, and the happinefs of the Britifh nation, has been 
conflrained from the abfolute fervility of the prefsin his own coun- 
try, to adopt the prudent and fafer method of cafting a flight 
thade over the virtues and the glories he has fo ftrongly depited. 
Let us now attend to his refleGions and reprefentations of his fellow 
citizens. 

“ Novels have for feveral years been one of the moft favourite purfuits 
of the French. The prefs can hardly fupply the immenfe demand for them 
among a people who fpend the greateft part of their nights in running 
through them. ‘lhe lawyer, the batchelor, the diffipated and fhamele(s 
woman of the town, the annuitant, the falfe devotee, the tradefman in his 
fhop, the farmer’s wife when her hufband is in the fields, all young and 
old, rich and poor, read and devour novels, ‘lley are daily tranflated, 
compoted, and old ones are reprinted to feed this fpecies of mania. 

“ The Frenchman is naturally a fongfter. He has never fung fo much 
as within the laft ten years; and it feems that it is in the midft of civil 
difcords, and of the moft bloody wars, that the ballad long abandoned, 
has again come into repute, and that fingers have appeared on a fudden 
worthy of the days of Prion, Panard and Col!¢. We have {een a number of 
the unfortunate Compofe fome minutes before they went to the feaffold, 
their firft and laft fong. How often has the AZar/eillaife or the Chant-du- 
Depart, vociferated by the French troops, re-animated their courage, and ob- 
tained victories which had long been doubtful. 

“ ‘Two hundred years ago, the French dined at noon; at prefent the 
mechanic dines at two o'clock, the wholefale merchant at three, the 
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cierk at four, the rich, the {peculator, the exchange-broker at five; th¢ 
minitter, the legiilator, the rich batchelor, at fix, and thefe laft generally 
rife from table at the hour when their anceftors fat down to fupper. 


af 


three fourths of the French eat no fupper; and one holf of thefe have 


pted this cultom trom motives of economy. Thofe who eat fuppers fit 


«wn to table at ebeven o'clock ; and go to bed in fummer, at the time the 
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G. A. Burgers Gedichte, Sc. Herausge geben von Karl Reinhard: or; 
Burger's Poems, Ge. Edited by Charles Reinhard. 4 vols. 
rzmo. 1790, 1797, 1798 Dieterich, Gottingen; Griffiths, 
Paternoiter Row, London, 

¥D URGER is known to Englifh readers, by tranflations of fome of 

LD his romantic ballads, which, being quite in the ftyle of thofe of 


cur own old Anglo-Saxon minftrels, exactly hit the popular tafte of 


thofe who delight in fuch things ia this country, 

He was the fon of a clergyman, who withed to bring him up to the 
church. At college, howcver, the vigour of his genius, and the 
ardour of his fenfual paffions, broke through all reftraint. He fore 
feited that purity of moral character which is required in a candidate 
for Holy Orders ; and was driven from theology to the ftudy of the 
civil law. Habits of drunken and amorous diffipation obftructed his 
fuccets, alfo, in this profeflion, He obtained, at length, the fteward- 
fhip of a nobleman’s eitates, went to refide in the country, and mar- 
ried a pretty girl, a farmer’s duughter; but his diflolute habits were 
now invincible. He was guilty of mifconduct in his ftewardfhip : 
he preterred fcenes of Bacchanalian riot to his domeftic firefide: he 
failed in the management of a farm; and his unhappy wife, dying, 
left him encumbered with the fole care of children, whom he had not 
prudence nor fortune to educate aright. He contracted a fecond mar- 
riage with the fifter of his former wife; and fhe, likewife, at the end 
of a few years, left him, again, a widower. His two former wives 
had been lovely and innocent young women, with whom, if himfel€ 
of better habits, he might have lived in domeltice happinefs. He was 
enticed into athird marriage, by a loofe woman, who artfully praifed 
his poetry, till fhe enfnared his affections, Death, at laft, del vered 
him from her polluted bofom, when he was finking continually lower 
in depravity and indigent. wretchednefs. false ty 

In this courfe of life, he wrote his Poems, His original pieces fill 
two of thefe volumes. They are legendary ballads, love-fongs, and 
other fhort occafional compofitions. He began, in the hopes of gain, 
a tranflation of the Iliad of Homer, but was not encouraged to com- 
plete it. The third volume contains what parts he executed of this 
tranflation. In the fourth volume are tranflations, which he alfo 
made from Offian, Shakefpeare, and Virgil, with divers other frag 
ments, in profe — yer Prefixed to it, is an account of his life, 

Althoff, of Gottingen. 
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By the predominant character of thefe pieces, the fubjects on whicl 

cy are written, the allufions in which they chiefly abound, the tone 
they affect, the fentiments and images which the ofteneft recur in 
them, it is plain, that Burcer is a difciple of the Englith fchoot 
of poetry, Piercy’s Ballads, grape fe Verfion of Offian, and the 
works of Shake/peare, are evidently the models upon which he has 
formed himfelf to poetical compofition. With thefe, as it fhould 
feem, he mutt alfo have delighted much in the old vernacular ballads, 
and other popular fongs of his native country. ‘His education ac- 
pence him with the beauties of the Greek and Roman Claffics. 

nd, he poffefled, withal, that native keennefs of fenfation, irritae 
bility of internal feeling, ftrength of paffion, and wild clafticity of 
fancy, without which, no artificial means will ever form a poet. 

It is in the terrible, the picturefque, the jovial, and the patheticy 
that he principally excels. On the tender, which, like the pathetics 
addrefles itfelf to the feeling heart, but avoids to touch it with deep 
forrow, and rather deals out delicate fentiments, and images of modeft 
joy and love,—he has, likewife, great power. He has enlarged thé 
range of poetical phrafeolozy in the German language, by borrowing 
from ruftic converfation, and from the expreflive fimplicity of old 
books, many words and phrafes, which, without being, as he ufes 
them, low or coarfe, have, to the mind, a much more impreffive and 
picturefque effect, than the pompous epithets and multiplied abftrac- 
tive names, which thofe delight to form, who cultivate poetry, by 
the aid folely of modern books, In the varied melody of numbers, 
he is a diftinguifhed matter. 

In amufing one’s felf with the perufal of thefe poems by Burcer, 
nothing occurs more ftrikingly to reflection, than that there is, in hag 
in character, and in poetical genius, the ftrongeft refemblance 
tween this favourite poet of the Germans, and the Scottifh poet, 
Burns. Buagns, though wanting the advantages of a claffical edu- 


cation, may be, without partiality in his favour, ranked as equal, if 
not fuperior, to BuRGER. 


Thefe verfes of Burger’s—Lu/? am Liebcheny— 


Wie felig, wer fein Liebcheu hay, 
Wie felig, debt der Mann ! 
Erlebt, wie in der Kaiferitadt, 
Kein Graf und Burft es kann. 


Er achtet feiner feligkeit, 
Kein gut auf Erden gleich 
Er dunkt, verarmt bis auf den deitts 
Sich dennach Krofufreich, 


Die Welt mag Jaufen oder fichn ; 
Und alles mag rand wx 
Kopf unten oder obex ghen ! 
Was Kammert er fich drum? 
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Hui, fingt er, hui! ewer macht aus wind, 
Wer fich aus Regeu was ? 
Nur wehx und qurhen kann der Wind, 
Und Regen macht nur nafs, &c. 


Seem as if they had been clofely copied from thefe verfes of 
Burns— 


The blytheft hours that e’er I fpend, 
] {pend amang the laffes O, 
Gie me a canny hour at e’en, 
Mine arms about my dearie O, 
And warld/y cares and awarldly mex 
May a’ gae tapfy tyrie O.”” 


“6 My riches a’s my penny fee 3 
An” I maun guide it cannie O; 

But, warldly gear ne'er vexes me; 
L’m welcome aye, to Nannie O.” 


“© The Veftlan wind blaws loud and forill, 
The night's ba:th mirk and rainy O, 

But I’ll tak’ my plaid, and out 1’// Peal, 
And, I'l) o’er the hill, to Neaxie O.”’ 


Yet thefe poets did not copy from one another. They wrote with 
kindred genius ; and drew trom the fame common fources. So re- 
markable, however, is the fimilarity of their poetical characters, that 
there is fcarce an image or a fentiment, {carcely a turn of thought, 
in the one, that may not be found in the other. Burns, by the mix- 
ture of the terrific with the humourous, in his Tam O SHANTER, 
his Hattowe’eNn, &c. has fhewn, that he was not Jefs powerful 
than BurGer, to touch when he chofe, the (prings of terror. 





Sur Le Refpe Du aux Tombeaux, i.e. On the Refpe& due to the 
Dead; and on the Indecency of the Prefent Interments. By Le C.—— 
1798. Paris. Small 8vo. Pp. 39. 


XPRESSED in elegant language, this is a pathetic and forcible 

appeal to the feelings of humanity, on the barbarous omiffion 
and violation of the rites of fepulture in France. The author is evi- 
dently a man of extentive literary knowledge; pofleffing a liberality 
of fentiment, a general rectitude and firmnefs of principle, with 2 
genuine fenfe of true piety and religion. It is his aim to prove— 
and he is fully fuccefsful—from facred and profane hiftory, from an 
analyfis of the heathen mythology, and from an inveftiyation of the 
cuftoms of uncivilized nations in every age and quarter of the world, 
that refpect for the dead is an.inherent principle of our nature ; 
and, from the creation to the prefent moment, has been fanctioned 
and inculcated by every religious code, He contends, with juftice, 
that the omiffion of fepuichral rites is not an error, but a crime ;— 
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§10 Foreign Publications. 
a crime emanating from the deteftable principles of Atheifm, which 
prevail in France; and then, energetically aflerts, by way of coroila- 
ry, that @ nation of Athei/ts mut be a nation of Anzhropop aah. 
From the following extract, which prefents an accurate ipecimen 
of the fentiments and manner of its author, our reader wil! eahly 
perceive, that this pam, hlet has not been written during the mld reign 
of Bonaparte, under whofe benign aufpices the freedom of the prefs is 
fo perfeétly unlimited : 


“¢ Thefe divers inftitutions, and thefe fublime virtues, of which we have 
joft exhibited fome traits, have their principie in the fentiment of immor- 
talii'y . I fpeak not of a merely illufive fentiment, bat of a true and fami- 
liar one ; which is put into action, pros ed by facts, and founded on the folid 
bafis of morality and religion ; confequently én the facred belief of punifh- 
menis and rewards after death, ‘The tyrant, who of Jate reigned over 
France ; the tyrant, whofe thione was a feaffold, who fceptre was the axe 
of the eXecutioner; this monfter, whofe name will for ever fully our hifto. 
ty,—he, too, fpeke of the immortality of the foul ;—he, too, decreed a fef- 
tival in honour of his forefathers ; as the firft Senators of Rome decreed the 
Apotheofis of Romulus, afier having maffacred him. He decreed the immor- 
tality of the foul, as his accomplices fpoke of virtue, without doubr, in the 
fecret hope that their mouihs would degrade it. For, even as the perfecu- 
tions againft Chriftianity commenced by Nero, that fcourge ot human natuye, 
thus we exult in fecing the name of Rob fpierre at the head of thefe new 
Apotties, whofe ill-difgnifed Atheifm ftill borrows the lecends of the exiit- 
ence of God and of immortality. This fatal abufe of words, this ftrange 
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invertion of ideas, are aflured fymptoms of the ruin of empires. 
an end of Fome, and of the country, of morals and of religion, exclaimed an 
hifiorian of the Roman Republic in its latter years, fince they have invert- 
ed the ofe of words ; fince they hevecontounded the terms of vice and vir- 
tue, of honour, and of crime; fince the confeffion of the immortality of 
the foul is nothing more than the folemn profedlion of Atheifm.”’ 
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MISCELLANI#&S. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, | 
On the Antinomian Principles avowed by Sir Richard Hill, in a late Publication, 
feet entitled “* Daubenifm refuted,” Se. 


Cannot but fincerely lament when I fee a Gentleman of Sir R. Hill’s 
chara@er, fortune, and influence in the decline of hfe, openly avowing 
and widely circulating the mott fubtle poifon of Antinomian pri. ciples. 
+ Sir Richard is delighted with a fancied diftinQion between the finner and 
the fin, between the miqui/y of David, and the exfon of David, (p. 19.) David 
was a murderer and adulterer ; batenefs, deceit, and ingratitude aggravated 
his crimes; his confcience, if he bad any, flept fecure for a whole year in 
the indulgence of his fuccefs!ul wickednefs, with the qwertsy partner of his 
ped, if not the inftigator of bis iniyuity. Yet we are told, by Sir Richard 
& ay : Hull, 
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Hill, that although “ Gop was difpleafed at his znigurty, yet bis perfon was 
not again broyeht under the curfe and condemnation of the law. The 
covenant of Jehovah ftood firm from everlafting to everlatting; and in that 
covenant provifion was made, through the atoning blood of our great High 
Priett, to fave his people from a}l their fin a p 10. 

1 rather think Sir R.’s Printer has made a miftake here, and that it fhould 
be read to “ fave his peo Je in all their fins.” This Dr. Crifpe avowe., and 
I have no doubt but Sir Richard admires his writing. Dr. Crifpe fays, that 
** Lavid was as much the child of God, when invading the bed of 
Uriah, and ftained with his blood, as when compofing his Pfalms and 
Hymns.” 

I will not now enquire into the moral character of David, or diftinguith 
between the approbation which he received in his public chara@er and his 
conduét in private; or how far a very bad man may become the inftrument 
of infpiration, and thus the mean of much good, which merely pafles through 
him as water through a leaden pipe without altering its nature; but I am 
thoroughly convinced that on thefe principles all repentance, contrition, 
confeflion, humiliation, amendment, and holinefs of life, are totally unne= 
ceilary, and may prove legal works, mere popith additions to the perfe@& 
work of Chritt. The real believer has nothing to do with them. If David 
felt fome compunction of confcience at the Jaft, be might have difiniifed it 
as a legal doubt, as liv'ng below his privileges. 

I would beg leave to atk, whether Sir R. Hill does not know and lament 
that there are fome high Calvinifis who make fuch an ute of this do&rine ? 
Yor mftance, a popular preacher, who is living in open and avowed adul- 
tery, who treats his own wife with cruelty and contempt, and who has fue- 
ceeded in feducing more than one of the yeung Jambs who attend the **** 
Chapel!!! Yet this man, as David was, is fure of his ¢/ectian: all is ac- 
complifhed. Gop fees not fin in the believer. He only views him in 
Chrift: “ clothed with his all perfect righteoufnefs ; pure in his purity.” 
Talk to this Gentleman of repentance, of the danger of his Rate, of the 
delufions of fin, of the infatuation of vice, of the milery and fhame 
which muft enfue, and you make no impreflion; you are treating him as 
a child, but he is arrived at man’s eftate. He knows his privileges—his 
aifurance is clear—his name is written in the Book of Life. 

Alas! alas! Are not thefe the laft times of the Church? Shall Chrift be 
inade the minifter of fin ? Shall the Al] Wife be made a refpeCer of perfons ? 
Shall the great and glorious fyftem of the gofpel be all reduced to a mere mi/= 
nomer; the c. ling bad things by good names? Shall the throne of Chrift’s glory 
be erected on the ruins of holinefs, piety, repentance, and conicience ?—- 
Antinomianifm in the Church is more dangerous, if poflible, than Jaco- 
binifm in the State. The fubverfion of all order, the extinction of al) vir- 
tne, and the fappreffion of all hopes, are the natural and neceffary refult 
of both. A Member of the Eftablijoed Church. 
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THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT, 
BY JOSEPH MOSER, ESQ. 


T is, to the inquifitive mind, perhaps, the moft amufing fpeculation in 
which it can be engaged, to trace the rife of kingdoms and flates, thro’ 
ghe various gradations of human events; (the fuccefs of which is fome- 
wre } Lia times 
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times accidental, fometimes the meed of piety, learning, and induftry, from 
their firft foundation to their highett eievation; and having reached this 
fublime acme, to defcend by a kind of anticlimax, and in ovr courfe obferve 
thofe circumftances that have contributed to, or effected their, downfal ; that 
have laid them watte ; that have frequently winged the keen arrows of de- 
ftruction, and with more than favage, with diabolical tury, poured them 
upon unoffending nations: 

_ The moral truths to be collected in fach an inveftigation, and thofe max- 
ims of political wifdom which a difquifition of this nature forcibly prefenis 
to the mind, may, nay ought at all times, particularly at the prefent aw‘ul 
crifis, to induce governments, and «ven individuals (who muft confider 
their fafety, their very exiftence, as intimately connected wih the fafety of 
the State) in order to imitate t'e virtues, and to endeavour to avoid the 
vices of former periods, frequently to turn their minds to this interefting 
fubje&, which feems td form the moft ufeful and etlential deduétion that 
_ €an accrue from hiftorical refearches. 

It is not a Jittie remarkable, thai the Egyptians, a nation which may be 
termed the parent of the arts and iciences; where they burt into exiftence, 
and were firft nurtured ; where they arrived at tull maturity and whence they 
were difperfed over the eaftern, and, in proce(s of time, the wetiern world ; 
fhould, if we trace their progrefs trom Menes to the pretent period, exhibit 
perbaps the Rrongeft, the moit pomincnt, the moft awful traits, of the 
viciflitud of hnman affairs, of the inttability af human erandeur; fhould 
have attracied the avarice, or excited the revenge of hotti!e invaders, in a 
manner more peculiar than perhaps any of thofe kingdoms and fiaies, whofe 
various revolutions, whofe rife and decline, as he turns over the hiftoric 
page, arreft the attention and iutereft the paffions of the ftadent. 

Without having any intention of detailing thote events to the effets of 
which | have alluded, it will {till be neceifary to mark a few of the revo- 
Jutions which hove in a Jong ferjes of years taken place in the country, 
whofe fate we are now confidering. as in the comfe of our inguiry it will 
be found, that its prefent favage and ferocious invaders are of a charaéter, in 
many re{peéts, fimilar to that of iis former, and like them, no lefs the ene 
mies-of the i gyptians than of human property and human extftence. 
~ Itis chronologically known, that near the clole of the fecond epoch, and 
comparativels a few year: before the calling of Abraham, Menes, whom 
J hove already mentioned, founded the kingdom of Egypt; from him de- 
feended a race of Monarchs, whofe feriptural cognomen was Pharaoh, but 
who are, in the profane hiftory, mentioned by the appellation of Amenophis 
the Firft, Second, Third, &c. ‘The reign of the latier of thefe princes is 
perhaps the mott remarkable, and is, even in the earlieft flages of our ex- 
iftence, impreflcd upon our minds in the ftrongeft manner, in chara¢ters the 
moft indelible, becaufe, the Egyptians were, for the contumacy of this 
Monarch, vifited by thofe fingular fcourges of Providence, which are ufuall 
termed the ten plagues, a feries of chaftifement, which it muft alfo be under- 
ftood that, for their epprefion of, and cruelty to the cho/en nation, the whole 
people bad deferved, and which. as an infliction from God, they patiendy 
Tubmitred to, but which was mild in comparifon to what they afterwards 
endured from man; therefore the further obfervation, upon thae would, 
in this {peculation, be ufelefs, as | mean only to confider the country as 
suffering, tom morial hands, a}] the herrors of maflacre and devaftation ; and 
the perfons who have at different periods yifited them, in the fhape of ine 
vaders, as the dbuggan plpgucs of Egypt, 
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‘The firft that, unprovoked, turned his arms againft the Eqyptians was 
Cambyfes, the Perfian Monarch, a man who feems in impiety, duplicity, 
and rapacity, to have been, excepting that he was of greater abilities, the 
prototype of the Hers of Italy. Hef ems alfo to have had fome {mall idea 
of juftice, which the faid Hero does not even pretend to: for although I 
have obferved, that this invafion was unprovoked, as it certainly was, he 
thought it necetfary to have an excufe for a conduct, which bas fince been 
deemed inexcufable and detettable. Cambyfes thonght proper to confign 
to the favage fury of an army of free-booters, compofed of Pertians, Grecians, 
Jonians, Eolians, the dregs and refufe of their refpective nations, from the 
inmus of Corinth to the fummmit of Caheafus (to whom may be added @ 
{trong band of dome/fic traitors); millions of inoffenfive and imbecile per- 
fons ; becaufe, according to Herodotu., he had been affronted by Amafiss 
the Monarch that reigned over them, and againft whom he earried his ine 
fatiate revenge to fuch an extremity, that when the faid Monarch had been 
butchered, and his mangled corpfe was guictly depofited in the tomb of his 
anceitars, he caufed it to be difintered ; ana afier expofing it to a thoufand 
indignities in his own prefence, ordered it to be burned ; which was, as muft 
be fuppofed in a country, “where fuch veneration is paid to the remains of 
mortality, the moft horrid, the moft abominable violation of the right of 
fepulture, that had zbex bee» practifei, and almoft equal to any which the 
ingenuity of the modern French, tharpened by their averfion to Monarchs 
and their deare/? connections, c uld have invenied. 

Alexander the Great happened to choofe a more fortunate period for his 
expedition to Syria and Egvpt than his humble follower Bonaparte, who 
has alfo from fome, even in thi, country, obtained the appellation of Great 5 
for although the object of both thefe perfonages was perhaps the fame, 
their fuccefs was widely different. Flufhed with the conguett, or rather 
the feizure of Syria, and enriched by the plunder of Damafcus. the 
Macedonian Hero poured his phalanx upon the plains near i’elufium 3 
and here let me do him the juftice to fay, thit he was the original in- 
ventor of the plan which, after fo many ages, has been adopted by the Italian 
Hero, wth improvements fuggeited by ‘the nation whom he now ferves; 
and carried in his train fire and fword, famine, matlacre, ailaflination, 
and devaftation, in order to imfrove the couniry, and civilize its inha- 
bitants. | 

The reception which the latter Hero experienced is alfo fomewhat dif- 
ferent from the former; for the Egyptians, who had juit met with a Bona- 
parte in Amyntus, another zprover of their country, and were ftung to the 
quick with the injuries which they had recently received from the Per 
fians, gladly threw off their yoke, and confequent!ly opened their arms 
to the Conqueror, in the hope of gaining, in the hour of their diftrefs, a 

wertul protector. 

It would be to little purpofe to follow Alexander in the height of his 
elation to the temple of Jupiter .\mmon, fituated in the midft of the fand 
defart of | ybia, and at the diftance of twelve days journey from Memphw, 
did not this journey prefent to us a ftriking picture of the recent march of 
the “ Army of the Eait.” They are fo nearly fimilar, that the reader of 
the narrative of the former, might think he held in his hand the vo. 
lume of letters from the latter army. The fame burning fands impeded 
their march, and harrailed the troops; the fame inhoipitable defert pre. 
Tented infslf; the fame incepyenience, fram want of proviiong aad water 
tS vp Orabeat was 
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was fuffered, and the fame degree of impatience was expreffed by the fol- 
diers. The dread of meeting that deftruction, which formerly attende/ the 
army of Camby‘es, fifty thoufand of whofe men were overwhelmed by 
mountains of burning fand, probably operated upon the minds of the Gre- 
cians ; but whether they-took the fame method to lull themfelves to efernal 
Seep with their javelins, which it is faid the piety of the gallic heroes in- 
duced them to practife with their piftels, biftory has left us in the dark. 

Pafling over the cruelty and rapacity of Antiochus in his expedition to 
Egypt and Syria, becaufe both have been exceeded in modern times, | thal! 
flightly confider the former devoted country, when after fuffering all the 
calamities, which it is pollible for the moft fanguinary tyrants, the moft fa- 
vage invaders to inflit, it became a province to the pol:/oed Republic of 
Rome : a Republic which once was, and probably ftill is, the darling of their 
aukward imitators, the French. 

Under the guardianfhip and protection of thofe vir/wous citizens, Egypt 
fhared the fate of every country, to which their arms and avarice extended. 
Lhe arts and {ciences fled before the Roman Lagle. A metaphorical dark- 
nefs pervaded the whole land. When learning receded, when thofe men, 
who had been fkilled “ in all the wiftom of the Egyptians,” were either 
hurried into captivity, or barbaroutly mailacred, they were fucceeded by a 
race of philofophers, who appear to have been as ignorant as Bonaparie’s 
favans, ‘The lamp of fcience which, feantily fupplied by the fophiils, had 
for ages emitted a feeble and declining ray, was, at length, totally extin- 
guifhed by the Califf Omar. But even the moft tavage barbarifm, which 
now enveloped the nation, could add nothing to the tortures and calamities 
of its inhabitants; every thing that they now endured was, alas! but a 
repetition of their former fuflerings; a change of mafters from their for- 
nicer tyrants, to others equally ferocions, and the dreadful certainty of be- 
ing plundered and maflacred by darburians, as they were.termed, infiead of 
the poli/bed people of Rome, 

The next conqueror of Egypt was Saladin, under whofe government, 
that, and the adjacent country, was a prey to the armies of the Crufaders, 
au expedition, which feems upon a larger and more comprehenfive {cale, 
to have been, in fome refpects, fimilar to the invafion of the “ Hero of 
Jtaly,” fimilar in the various diflreiles that attended the invading army, and 
likely to be fill more fimilar in its termination. 

rem a recapitulation of thefe events, it does appear, that Egypt has, 
for a long feries of ages, been a country, the inhabitants: of which have 
been devoted to deftru&ion. ‘The fiogular inflance of the divine ven- 
geance, which fell upon its inhabitants in the fhape of the fen pagues, has, 
perhaps, been followed by ten thoufand, inflicted by mortal hands. To 
jay nothing of the peftilence and famine, with which they have oc- 
fionally been vifited, their concomitants, in fome degree, their caufes, 
namely, the horrors of war, of fire and fword, and every fpecies of wan- 
ton barbarity, have, in former periods, frequently been let loofe upon 
them. Bands of defperate marauders have frequently plundered and di- 
lupidated their cities; and hike the /ocuf’s of old, rendered their moft fer- 
tile plains, a fcene of devattation fimilar to the neighbouring deterts. 

Theie, alas! were the evils of former ages: in the prefent, there has 
arifen a band of ruffians, ftill more atrocious in their crimes, more fan- 
guinary in their difpofitions. A hoft of banditti has been collected, who 
with hands recking with the blood of their murdered monarch and his fa- 
mily, 
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mily, have, in their infuriate career, hurled deftruQion, not only on the 
lives, the liberty, and property of every nation, which, in their frantic 
progrefs they have overwhelmed, from the banks of :he Seine to the ex- 
tremity of Italy ; but finding Europe too contraéted a theatre for the ever 
varying fcenes of their cruelty and rapacity, they have, with a gigantic 
force, extended their nefarious arms to . gypt, where, upon a quiet unof- 
fending people, they have attempted to glut ‘heir too predominant, diabo- 
Jical patfions, avarice andrevenge. Revenge, for what? It may be afked, 
what injuries had the Egyptians ever offered to thefe Gallic favages ? 

Vo this it may be replied, that none are fo eafily irritated as thofe that are 
themfelves the aggreflors. To a highwayman or midnight plunderer, even 
Jelf-defence feems an act of injucice. Self-defence is the injury of which 
the French complain ; that great, that firft principle of nature, is the injury 
againft which they threaten vengeance. For it has fo happened, that the 
Arabs. the Beduoins, and the Mamelouks, poffeiled more courage than 
their nefarious invaders at firft gave them credit for; and ftimulated by the 
principle of ‘elf-defence would not tamely refign their wives, their in- 
fants, and their property, while they had life to contend for them. The 
confequence of this refifiance to the will of the Great Nation has been, that 
the water of the Nile has again been tinged with | lood, the inhabitants 
of its borders inhumanly matlaered, their tamilies become the flaves, and 
their property the fpoil, of the Army of the Eatt; and the French, who 
had long been the depredators of Europe, in this their African expedition, 
snay be literally deemed the Plagues of Egypt!!! 





_ _ 
POETRY, 
THE VISION OF LIBERTY. 


WRITTEN IN THE MANNER OF SPENCER. 


I. 
WRETCHED man, how long wilt thou refuse 
Thy maker’s favour, and his mercy great ? 
How long thy worldly happiness abuse, 
And growl and grumble at thy present state ? 
Seeking accursed change both soon and late, 
And newest modes allured still to try— 
England, beware God’s wrath to aggravate, 
For foreign magic blinds thy charmed eye, 
And Libeuy, sweet Liberty, is now the constant cry. 


Il. 


As on my couch in slumber’s arms I lay, 

A vision did my senses entertain ; 

Of late, me thought in France I miss’d my way, 
Amid a collumnless deserted plain ; 

No man or beast upon it did remain, i 
Swept off by Discord’s wide destroying strife ; 
Ne planted fence, ne field of waving grain, 
Marking the toiling farmer’s busy lite, a 
But ruin’d huts and castles, kseut, were wondrous rife. 
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Poetry. 


(Il. 
Yet on this plain, most goodly to behold, 
Saw I a temple tow’ring to the sky, 
The dome whereof was made of basest gold, 
Most false, but yet most lovely to the eye ; 
And rotting pillars reareth it on high, 
Of ghastly human heads, and clotted gore, 
With dust, y’ mixt the mortar doth supply, 
While foulest birds stil! round this temple soar, 
And filthy serpents hiss, and gaunt hyenas roar. 


IV. 


Among the heads that did the mass compose, 
Three royal skulls were there—one of a king— 
Meek saint, who never once revil’d his foes, 
His bloody foes that him to seaffold bring : 
One of a maid !—O heaven ! that J could sing 
With oe tongue, her spotless purity, 
Her holy zeal, in courts so rare a thing, 

By lawless fiends condemn’d she was to die, 
And sent, untimely sent, to seek her native sky. 


V. 
The third I mark’d with melancholy eyes, 


‘ A female head, that once a crown did wear, 

Cut off in life’s full bloom, now low she lies, 

‘The loose loves weeping o’er her early bier, 

Nor Virtue’s self denies a tender tear ; 

So young a creature, wonder not she fell, 

And left the paths of chastity severe, 

Debauched by a court where lust did dwell, 

Like treach’rous Circe, skill’d in many a witching spel, 

VI. 

Ah! where are now her gorgeous robes of state, 

The glitt’ring gems that did her fairness deck ? 

The cringing nobles that on her did wait, 

The high-born dames that kneeled at her beck ? 

Alas! a ghastly face, a bloody neck, 

A simple aieibasabest is now her share; 

Look here, ye proud anes, on this mighty wreck, 

And learn what perishable stuff ye are, 

From her poor mangled carcase, once so sweet and fair. 


VII. 


And on the ground there lay a murder’d child, 

A piteous sight it was, and full of woe, 

Who, when alive, by ev’ry art defil’d, 

With poison, they at last did overthrow. 

Wretches, who never ruth or.conscience know ; 

O lovely flowret cropt by villam hands, 

How will thy butchers dread th’ almighty brow, 
Arm’d with frowns, when each at judgement stands, 


Ard God the meed pf mprder from his throne commands, 





VII. 





Then 

















The Vifion of Liberty, 
Vill, 
Then o’er the portal was this motto plac’d, 
*« The house of liberty,” in gold y’ writ, 
And, rele in, I stood like one amaz’d, 


Such sights of horror on my heart-strings smitg 
There Infidelity, in moody fit, 

Blugg’d Suicide—there Rage, and deadly Fears, 
There Lechery, with goatish leer did sit, 

And Murder, quafting up his victim’s tears, 

With thousand other crimes, too foul for human ears, 


1X. 


In mid the house an image stood in state, 

Like to Voltaire in visage and in shape, 

Wither’d his heart with fellest rage and hate, 

Shrivell’d and lean his carcase like an ape : 

And num’rous crowds upon the same did gape, 

sis he all-naked stood to every eye; 

Above an altar covered with crape, 

And formed ofhis books one might desery, 

Prophane and lewd it was, and cramm’d with many a Hie, 
X. 

And still from ’neath the altar roared he, 

As from a bull lowing in cavern deep, 

«« Come worship me, O men, come worship me; 

Spit on the cross, of Jesus take no keep, 

I promise you an everlasting sleep ; 

The soul and body both shall turn to clay; 

Ye penitents, why do ye sigh and weep? 

Let not damnation’s terrors you aflray, 

Come learn my lore that drives all foolish fears away.” 


XI. 


Then in tumultuous haste a number came 

To this foul fiend, their homage base to pay, 

#¥ighting which should be first; O fie for shaye! 

To kiss him ona part T shall not say. 

And wonder strange their "haviour and array, 

As riding upon beasts they hasted on, 

My feeble pen cannot the whole pourtray, 

Yet will I chronicle each leading one, 

A tedious task, in truth, would heaven that it were done, 


XI. 
The first appeared like to Sathanas, 
Yet had the demon neither hoof nor horn, 
And lo, his bold unblaushing front of brass, 
A crown of pikes and poinards did adorn. 
His garments fouly all were patch’d and tora, 
And in his hand he held a begging-box, 
Whining for charity, like one forlorn, 
And ee asking. O mo#t cunning for, 


Full eraflily he knew to cant, and eke te goa, 
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XIII. His 
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XIIf. 
His coat was divers colours, red, white, blue, 
And he was riding on a filt1y swine, 
And oft would ope his beastly mouth to spue, 
In that same cup, frém whence he drank huis wine, 
Behind him sat a Justy concubine, 
Whom still he kiss’d with wine-distained lip : 
Painted she was, and deckt in taudry fine, 
Her eye well skill’d the wanton wink to tip, 
And hand trom doting men their gold away to slip 
XIV. 
Next came that cursed felon Thomas Paine, 
Mounted upon a tiger fierce and fell ; 
And still a shower of blood on him doth rain, 
With tears that from the eyes of widow’s well ; 
Loud in hisears the cries of orphans yell; 
The axe impending o’er his head alway, 
While devjls wait to catch his soul to hell, 
The knave is fill’d with anguish and aismay— 


And anxious round he looks, even straws do him afiray.. 


XV. 
Then saw I mounted on a braying ass, 
William and Mary, sooth, a couple joily; 
Who married, note ye how it came to pass, 
Although each held that marriage was but folly >— 
And she of curses would discharge a volley 
If the ass stumbled, leaping pales or ditches : 
Her husband, sans-culottes, was melancholy, 
For Mary verily would wear the breeches— 
God help poor silly men from such usurping b——s, 
XV1. 
Whilom this dame the Rights of Women writ, 
That is the title to her book she places, 
Exhorting bashful womankind to quit 
All foolish modesty, and coy grimaces ; 
And name their backsides as it were their faces ; 
Such licence loose-tongued liberty adores, 
Which adds to female speech exceeding graces ; 
Lucky the maid that on her volume pores, 
A scripture, archly fram’d, for propagating w——s, 
XVIL. 


William hath penn’d a waggon-load of stu% 

And Mary’s life at last he needs must write, 
Thinking her whoredoms were not known enongh, 
Till fairly printed offin black and white— _ 
With wondrous glee and pride, this simple wight 
Her brothel feats of wantonness sets down, 

Being her spouse, he tells, with huge delight, 
How oft she cuckolded the silly clown, 

And lent, O lovely piece! herself to half the town. 


SVIII, Then 





































The Vifan of Liberty. 
: XVI. 
Phen came Maria Helen Williams Stone, 
Sitting upen a goat with bearded chin; 
And she hath written volumes many a one; 
Better the idle jade had learnt to spin— 
Dearly she loves a philanthropic sin 
Cali'd fornication—and doth it commit; 
Nor careth she for modesty a pin, 
And laughs at Satan and the burning pit; 
Ah! dame! belike one day you'll know the truth of it. 
XIX. 
Next mounted on a monster like a louse, 
With parchments loaded, came a man of law, 
Sprung from an ancient Caledonian house, 
Cunningly could he quibble outa flaw: 
And this sage man would chatter like a daw, 
To prove the moon green cheese, and black, pure white, 
Spitting out treason from his greedy maw ; 
To breed sedition was his chief delight, 
And scratch men’s scabs to ulcers still with all his might. 
xX. 
Then on an Irish bull of skin and bone, 
' A foul churb rode, who stilla harp would strum, 
A harp Hibernian, stringless, saving one 
Well tun’d to harsh sedition’s growling hum : 
He hit the bull on which he had his bum, 
Full many a bitter bang, nor gave him rest— 
Dealing his blows on Veagues that round him come, 
Grieving the while for man and brute opprest, 
Chaunting the Irish how], abhorr’d of man and east 


VY] 
O Ireland, spot accurs’d !—tho’ glorious fair, 
’ Shines there the sun, the tlowers enamell’d blow, 


And scent, with fragrance sweet, the balay air, 

Rippling the gliding pools that sofily flow : 

No noxious reptile there to mana foe 

Abides—but black revenge with cautious plan, 

Cool-blooded crielty with torments slow, 

Springs rank; with weeds the goodly soil’s o’er-ran, 

And all the reptile’s yenom rankles in the man. 
XXII. 


Then ina gorgeous car of beaten gold, 
Drove ona portly man, of mighty rank, 
A person comely, of extraction old: 
* But, carrion-like, his reputation stank : 
Sly was the rie with crafty quip and crank, 
To cram with glittering coin his bursting bags ; 
Yet whilom taxing-men play’d him a prank, 
By catching in their traps some strayed nags, 
And eke some livery slaves, in miser’s livery rags. 
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XXIII. 


Then on a tartle came proud London’s Mayor, 
Follow’d by Aidermen, a frowsy crew, 

Strong smelling of Cheapside, and luscious fare, 
Yet apopiexy made his followers few. 

Long antlers on the head of each man grew, 

So that they seem’da host of moving horn ; 

Anon as on they came they’d mump and chew, 
Stuffing their guts from dawning of the morn, 
"Fill shades of evening fell—for eating only born. 


XXIV. 


On a cock sparrow fed with Spanish flies, 

A swilling Captain came, with liquor mellow, 

And still the croud in hideous uproar cries, 

«« Sing us a bawdy song thoud—d good fellow.” 
Incontinent he sets himself to bellow, 

And shouts with all the strength that in him lies: 

The Citizetts exclaim “ he’s sans pareille © !” 

The Citizens in raptures roll their eyes, 

And drink, with leathern ears, the fool’s lewd ribaldries, 


XXV. 


On came these wights, and many more beside, 
Thick as the grains of sand upon the shore, 

Thick as a swarm of flies in summer tide,’ 

That on a dunghill hive and hover o’er : 

Most had their hides all scall’d, their trowses tore ; 
Many sans-breeches, shameless trudg’d along, 
And many a noble knave and titled w—e, 

With Irish bog-trotters would crowd and throng, 
Carolling catches base, and filthy French Chanson. 


XXVI. 


Like roaring waves they cover’d all the plain ; 

And tho’ equality they still requir’d, 

Each cudgell’d sore his breast with might and main, 
Each to get foremost ardently desir’d. 

Some fell into the dirt, and foul were mir’d, 

The rest rode over them and took no heed. 

Their yells, with patriotic ardour fir’d, 

So made my flesh to quake with very dread, 

That Gacshens left my couch, and all the vision fled. 
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being a traitor of the Conftitution, 43, 
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Ballad from the Civil Wars of Gianada, 41g 

The London Bull, 434 

The Vion of Liberty, 515. 

Preface tothe Form of ordaining Bifhops, 
Priefts, and Deacons, extract from, 20. 
Prieftley, Dr. his prefent opinion of hjs once 

favourite country, 67, 6s—exprefles his 
difappointment at the fevere laws made 
hy Congrefs, 69— condenyns the way in 
which the public money is expended in 
_ America, ib.—attributes the prefent po- 
_litical animofity in that country to ,the 
interpetition of Providence, b.—lamepts 
the great progreis of infidelity there, 70. 
Private 


— oo 


ef nex, 


Private School, curious examination of the 
{cholars in one, 283. 

Praloguc to the T.agedy of Edwy and El- 
giva, in America, 51. . 

Profperity, uninterrupted,incompatible with 
‘the happinefs of man, 405. 

Pruflian troups. accouut of their formation 
d ferli ve and number, 502, 523 

Pfalms, {pecimens of a late improvement 
‘on the, by explanatory titles, 39. 

Puol cat ons, pers 


pieided by order of Buonaparte, 450. 


Q 


Queries, as propofed to the United Fnglith- 
men at Manchefter and other parts, 193. 

Quoting, unwarrantable met od of, as ufed 
by Mr. Belfham, 272. 


R. 


Randolph's Sermans, integefting and im- 
portant, extract from, 47, 48. 

Reeves's introduction to. his n¢ » edition of 
the Common Prayer, 3;— he author's 
new introduction intended to illuftrate 
the Liturgy, 36. 

Religious diilentions, remarks on, 93-97 

Refources of the Conlular Goverumcnt to 
ta fe money, 446. 

Revolutionary reformation, idea of, given by 
a French writer, 443 

Right of Seizure. re;aarks on the cenfe- 
quences of Great 4ritain acceding to a 
partial fufpention of, 145. 

Roland's Addre's to Buonaparte, on the fub- 
ie€t of the Finances, 453. 

Romans and Grecians, inftances of the jea- 
loufy with which they guarded their civil 
and religious eftublif{hments, 154 -proofs 
of the prevalence of the fame excellent 
policy at the prefent day, 155 

Rouffeau, a fentimenta/ ection of, 28. 

and oNngbroke, ‘eflections on 
the mifchiefs occafioned by their doc- 
trine, and hints to our ftateimen on the 
fubject of religious innovation, 157, 158. 

Ruifia and Pruiiia, paraljel between the il- 
luftrious Sovereigns of, 486. 

Ruffian navy, its prelent fla e, 502. . 

Ruffians, Storch’s account of their charaéter, 

"483. 





S. 


Savage, contraft between the life of the un- 
‘cultured and the flave of luxufy, 184. 

Schlegel’s Pamphlet on the rights of neutral 

" Nations examined, by Lord Liverpool, 
146, 


cal, One funared fup- 


535 


Scotch, Mr. Laing's inconfiflent account 
: of, at me acceffion of Charles I. $67. 
cotiand, ftrictures on Laing’ iftory 
308-319. a 8 % 
Seriptur > the prefent method af perverting 
its paffiges in Parliament, condemned, 72 
Senic of Hamburgh, difgraceful creacment 
of, by Buonapi tte. 450. 451. 
Sherlock. his incontrovert ble arguments, 
employed by a modern writer 154. 
Sovereign of Great Britain, invocation to, 
184. 





of Great Britain, on the obliga- 
tion impofed upon him to refift a repeal 
of the emancipation Acts, 158. 

—————— People, anecdote of the, 6§. 

Speech, origi ally the gift of God, -ttem 
by a.mudern author to controvert th 
idea, 4 

——+ on the caufes which tend to pro- 
duce it, 4, 5 

Spring Bok, a gregarious animal in Africa, 
account of, 221. 

St. Pierre, J.11. B, his life and characters, 
383. 


Summary op Pottrtcs. 


Refle&tions on the fuccefs of our arms ie | 


Egypt, 100——advautages of the battle of 
Aboukir, ib.—gallant conduét of the 
Co nmander ia Cinef, 101 —the mnvinctble 
regiment of Buonaparte deltroyed by a 
regiment of Highlanders, j .——confe. 
“Quences of our vidtory, on the Parks, and 
the advantives that’ may be derived from 
it, ib— opointment of Lord NeHon to 


commond the Noth Sea Fleet, ib—ime. 
at Copenhagen, ib, | 


policy of the arm ‘tt 
—ha sgiity behavienr of Count Bernftorff, 
to the Britith Euvoy, th.—the Em 
Paul’s Jeath not natural as was fire me 
Mmourcd, 102— remarks on the condudt of 
Aictander, ib.—Lord St. Helen's not a 
proper Ambaflador for the Ruffian Court, 
and why, tb—'ns Lordthip averfe from 
checking the progrefs of the French, ib.— 
condemued the protection afforded to the 
Ein grants, dc. &c. sb. unfettled fate of 
the Gontinent of Europe, ib.—duplicity 
of the Firlt Conful 1a confequence of the 
death of Paul, 103—-grand obitacle to the 
conclufion of a peace wath the Freach Rep 
public, tb. mmenfe number of French 
troops eltablifhed in the kingdom of Nae 
ples, 10y—=neans for counteratting the 
{chemes ut vo vaperte, ib —-advice to oug 
Minifters, 214—~effedt which the [nvafion 
of Portugal ought to have upon Great 
Britain, 215—termination of the difpute 
with the ‘sorthern Powers, 925—what 
kind of conduét on the part of the Alles 
would produce @ general Peace, 326— 
gaule of the invafion of the Palatinate by 
phe 
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the Emperer of Germmy, 327—favour- 
able ftate of affairs in Egypt, ib.—fingular 
‘chadge in the difpofition of the new Em- 

or of Ruffia, 437—impolicy of fend- 

g Lord St. Helens as Ambaflador to 
Ruffia, ih —ineficient meafures purfued 
‘by the ptefent Miniftry, 438—the con- 
defeending behaviour of Lord Hawkef- 
‘bury to Citizen Otto, deprecated, ib— 
another flrange inftante of weaknefs on 
the part of our Minittets,ib.—confequences 


of fubmitting to the demands of Buona-— 


parte, 439, 44°. 


Sunday Schools, account of thofe at Brent- 


ford, 385, 386. 
Bwifs Peafantry, account of their ruftic fef- 
tivity, 264—-266. 


T. 


Table Moyntain, defcription of its vicinity, 
166. 

Tallien, anecdotes refpefting his late recep- 
tion in England, 77. 

Theodoret, quotation from refpecting Bi- 
fhops. 120. 

Tiger, extraordinary inftance of the fero- 
city of one, 306, 
Tiger-Cat, fingular attack made by. one 
upon a woman in the Eaft Indies, 306. 
Tindal, the Deift, inflances of his confift- 
ency, 37. 

Torture abollfhed at the Cape by the inter- 
ference of the Englifh, 218. 

Troops, the Pruffian, account of, s02—~ 


593: 
Turks, their antithetical charafter, 468. 
Tythes, remagks on the commutation of, 


9a>-97. 


Index. 


V. 


Valenciennes and the French villages in its 
vicinity, defcribed, 64, 65. 

Verfes, fimilarity ot Burger’s, to thofe of 
Burns, 508—509. 

View from a window in the village of Sche- 
ron, beautiful defcription of, 263. 

Voltaire folicits his friend to tell him a lie, 
37. 


wee A PaNegytift of, reproved, 263, 


U. 


Union—of Methodifts with other fects, cu. 
rious fact relative to, 193. 

Univerfe, Moral Reflections on the Cox- 
ftruction of, 404, 405. 


Ww. 


War, refle&tions on its dreadful confequences, 
481. 

Welth Language, its fimilarity to the an- 
cient Greek, 22. 

Wheat, proportion which the quantity pur- 
chafed by the Victualling-office in the 
laft year boré to that imported, 173. 

Woman, a young Grecian, fangular anecdote 
of one, 467. 

World, on the progreffion of the, 32. 


p am 


Zante, remarks on the women of, 468. 

Zebra, fingular anecdote of the ferocity of 
a female, 220. 

Zwartland, account of the vegetable produce 
of, 265. 


ERRATA, 


Page 242, line 25, for conducted, read conduct. 


we 247 
wa 248 ——16, for the read that 


—— 249 — 
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4, for Bere read Rose. 


6, for The Editor read Mr. Keith, 
27, for residing read presiding. 


— $1, after dut, insert (if he be a clergyman.) 
— 308, passim, for Celderwood read Calderwood. 
—— 311, —— 24, for Srelding, read Spalding. 





45, for 





Spotwood, read Sfotttswoed, 


Pages 313 and $13, passim, tor Govrie, Strait, and Restelrig, read Gawris, 


Swost, and Restalrig. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Juft Imported, by J. Desorre, Book/eiler, Gerard Street, Sobs. 


The 19:h livraifon, of the Voyage Pittorefque de la Syrie, de la Phoe- 
nicie, de la Palcitine, & de la Bafle Egypte, folio. Prout pistes, 2). 12s Od. 
Not proof plates, 11. 15s. 

Lhe Oth liv aifon Hittoire naturells des Colibres & Oifeaux mouches, 
par Audibert, folio, Coloured plates with gilt letters, 11. 155. 

The fame, 4to. Oth livraifon, 18s. 

The 15th Livraifon of the Fiftoire naturelle de: Oifeaux d'Afrique, par 

Vaillant, folie. Coloured a d black plates, 11. 10s. 

The fame, No. 15 in 4to. 18s. 

The fivit and fecond livraifon Hiftoire naturelle d'une partie d’Oifeaux 
nouveaux, & rares de | Amérique, & des Indes, par Vailliant, folio, Co- 
loured and black plates, t 1). 19s. eh. 

The fame 4to. coloured, at 18s each, par Vaillant. 

Hiftoue des Ch.nes d’Amérique Septentrionale, par Michaux, folio, 
vellum paper, lates, 4] 4s. 

‘The fame, not veilum, 2! 2s. 

Hitt rie naturelle des Plantes grafles, par Redouté, the 12th livraifon, 
folio. Coloured plates, 11. 11s. Od. 

‘The fame. 4to. 2th livraiton, 14s. 

The 4th livraifon, Vefcription des Plantes nouvelles & peu connues du 
Jardin de Cells, par Ventenat, folio, w th fine prin s, Ll. 15s. 

The fame, 4to. «th livraifon, 1s. 

The 4th & 5th livraifon Plans coupes & él¢va‘ions des plus belles mai- 
fon , & des hotels conttruits A Paris, & dans fes environs, folio, plates, at 
10s, each livraifon, 

Cabinet d’: iftoire naturelle de Seba, the 4th volume, large felio, juft 
finifhed colouring. May be had feparate from the 3 firit ols. 

Atlas topographique des environs de Paris in 16 theets, fo.io, with an 
Svo. boo. , 2). 12°. 6 

The 7th livraifon Galerié Antique des Chefs d’Ouvre d’Architedture, 
&c. folio, 7s. 

Duhamel traité des Arbres & Arbuftes avec les figures ;eint par Re- 
doute, la 3e livraifon, large folio, vellum. Coloured piates, 1]. 10. 

The fame, {mall pape’, 3d -ivraifon, 1. 1s. 

Vhe fame, common paper, 3d livraiion, 12s. : 

Moniteur. on Gazette nationale, tor the fix firft months of 1801, fets 
from the beginning are to be had. 7 . 

Bailey’s \si¢tionary, Englifh and German, a new edition, greatly ime 
proved, juft publifhed, 2. vols. Svo, fine paper, boards, 11. 4s 


No. 4 of the 2d Year of the Bibliotheque Francoi ey by Chari : Pous 
g ns, 12mo. volume, publithed monthiy ; it is futhcie nt to ment on i di 
tors, viz Berthol et, Defmarais. Labillardiere, Lailus, Lacroix i cther, 
Langles, Laporte, Dutheil, Lebiond, 
Boman, Mole, \ itlerg r, Legouv t, tous M mbres : Nation: 
—Fortia Durban, Delama le, Paul Uftry, Chardon Larochctte, Ph. ae 
adames d Houet, csieuricite sourcice 
N h Viot, 


Emanuel Toulongeon, Valioont de 
de I’ nftitut ational 


ron, Boulfleurs, Segur aine, &c. M 









































De Boffe’s Catalogue of Foreizn Books. 


Viot, Lonife St. Leon, Helen, Marie Williams, Leyroing La Maifconne 
&c, &c. Price 1]. 11s. Gd. 


B. 

Buffon Hiftoire Naturelle des Mineraux, psr Patrin, 5 vols. 18mo. with 
ecloured plates. Ther. are va\ us papers; thi belongs to a new 18mo. 
edition of Buffon, by Ca’ el, finely printed and coloured, containing the 
fithe-, of which there are now 41 vols. publithed. 


C. 
Carte de France fuivart la nouvelle divifion en 103 départments, 
and f us Pref. €ures, 3. 6d. 
Chevaliers des fept Montagnes, ov aventures arrivées dans le 13 fiecle, 
3 vols. 12mo. Qs. 


* Commerce Marit me, de fon influence fur la richeffe & la force du 
Etats, par Audouin, 2 vols. Svo. Qs. 


D. 


Daudin hiftcire naturelle des Quadrupedes Ovipares, the 1f & 2d liv« 
raifon, 4to. vel um , aper, coloured plates, 10s. 6d. each. 

The fame, common payer, at 7s. 6d. each ‘ivraifon. 

De Ja Fievre en général, de la rage, de la Fievre Jaune, & de la Pefte, 
&c. par Reich, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

D:s Caufes des Revolutions, & de leurs effets, parBlanc de Volx, 2 vols, 
8vo, 12s. 

Di&tionnaire Portatif de Prononciation, Epagno!-Francois and Fian- 
eoi:-Epagnol, par Cormon, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. | 


E. 
Effai Hiftorique fur la Revolution de France, avec des notes, par Beau- 
lieu, 2 v. ls, 8vo, 14. 


Kili fur J'Ast de rendre les Revolutions utiles, 2 vols, 8vo, 12s, 


Cy. 
Goldini, Chefs-d’Oeuvers, Dramatiques, traduit en Francois avec l’Italen, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1383. : 


H, 


Hiftories des Péches, des Découvertes, et des Etabliffements, des Hol- 
dandois, dans les mers du Nord, 3 vols. Svo. plates, 11. 7s. 

Hiftorie du Dire@toire Exécutif de la République Francoife, depuis fon 
Inftallation jufqu’a fa Chite, 2 vols. Svo. I4s. 

Hiftorie Univerfelle du ftyle Lapidaire, par Anquetil, 8vo. vellum paper, 
boards, 126. 
Homére & Alexandre, Poéme par L. Le Mercier, Svo. 4s. 














L. 


Lacretelle, Précis Hiftorique de la Revolution Francoife, Affembl~e Le- 
giflative, fervant dé fuite & celui de Rabaud de St. Eicnue, 1$mo. vellum 


_paper, proof plates, 8s, 
The 
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De Boffe’s Catalogue of Foreign Books. 


The fame, common paper, 4s. 64. 

Laharpe, Cours de Litterature, vols. 11 & 12 in 3 yols, Svo. 28s. 

The fame, 12mo. vols. 1] to 14, 13s. 

Latocnaye, Promenade d'un Francois en Grande Bretagne, Irlande, 
ane e, & Norwege, avec les Caufes de la Revolution de Frauce, 5 vols. 8vo. 
li. 5s. 

Lettres de la Vendce ecrites en Fruétidor an 3, jufqu’a Nivofe an 4, 
2 vols, 12mo. Us. 


M. 


Macquart Nouveaux Dictionnaire de Santé, d’Education Phyfique, 
Morale, 2 vols. 8v . 15s. , 

Martens Cours Dipplomatique, ou Tableay des Relations Exterieures, 
des Puiflances de }'Europe, 2 firft vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Medecine du Voyageur, par Duplanil, Editeur de la Medecine Domes 
Rique, 3 vols. 80, 138s. 

Memoires Hittoriques, fur la vie & les Ecrits de Sauffure, 8vo. 3s. 

Mounoir de I’Influen e attribuce aux Philofophis & Francs-Mayons, & 


aux Illumines, & fur la Révolution de France, 8vo. Os. 


O. 
O'Reilly, Effai fur le Blanchiment, §vo. plates, 7s. Gd. 


P 
Palmira, par Amande R***, 4 vols. 12h19.. 14s. 3 
Politique de tous les Cabinets de |’Europe, par Scgur l'Aine, 3 vols. Sve, 
18s. 
Prony, Traité de Mecanique Elémentaire, a 1’Ufage des Eleves de. VE- 
cole Polytecnique, 8vo. plates, Qs. 


R 
Recueil, des Portraits, des Miniftres & Députés au Congrés de Raftadt, 


pendant 1797 4 1790, 3 firtt livraifons 4to. at 18s. each. 
Rudi.:ens de V’Hiltoire, ou Idée Générale & Precife, des Peuples les plus 


celebres, tant Anciens que Modernes, par Demayvion, 4 vols. 12mo. 


, 


S. 


Scandinaves, les, Potme, traduit du Swes-Gothique, fuivi d'Obfervations 
fur les Mceurs,. & la Religion des Anciens Peuples de l’Europe, Barbare, 


par Montbron, 2 vols. Svo. 12s. Pay 
Silvine. fille féduite, au Général Blainville, fon Séducteur, 12mo. 3s, 


St. Lambert, Oeuvres Philofophiques, 5 vols. 5vo. 11. 10. 


. T, 


Tableau de l’Agriculture Tofcanne, par Simonde de Genéve, 8vo. 6s. 
Tableau Hittorique, Topographique, & Morale, des Peuples des Quu're 


Parties, du Monde, par Sau¢, 2 vols. Svo, 145. o 
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De Boffe’s Catalogue of Foreign Books. 


Temps Paff=, ou les Malheurs de Mile. de M****, Emigrée, par Ma- 
Yarne, 2 vols. 12mo.6s 

Trait® de V’!nnoculation Vaccine, avec lExpofe & les Refultats, des 
Obfervations, faits fur cet objet 4 Hanovre & dans fes Environs, par Bal- 
horn and a roymeyer, 8"0, Aes 6s. 

Trait? Orth graphe Francoife, en forme de Diétionnaire, par Re- 
ftaut, nab edition, tres-augment*e, par Roger, 2 vols. Svo 

‘Tombeaux, les, ou de I'!nfluence des Inftitutions, funébres iur les 
Meeurs, par Girard, 12mo, 2s. Gd. 


V. 


Voltaire, Table ‘Analytique et Raifonnee, des matiéres contenues dans 
les 70 volumes, par Chantreau, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

‘The fame, 2 vols large 8vo. 11] 4s. 

Voyage dans la Haute Penfylvanie & cans Etat de New York, par 
Crevecceur, 3 vols. Svo. plates, !! 

Voyage Pittorefque de la Suuie & de Vitalie, par Cambray, 2 vols. Svo. 
fig. br. 12s. 


Propofals to be had from J. Deboffe, of all the fu~ptuous editions now 
printing by Didot l'Ain:, viz. Racine, 3 vols. folio, the firft volume 
expected daily.—Voyage dans la Hante & Baffe, Egypte, pendant 
VExpedition du Gen: ral Bonaparte, 2 vols. folio, to be publithed during 
the courie of February next.—Corneilie, &c. &e. 
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